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lem of unemployment been so 
strikingly presented to the eyes of 
‘the general population in all its numerous 
Phues as during the last few years. Re- 
zing the industrial importance and 
‘economic significance of the problem, 
"some have ventured to predict that if a 
sgatisfactory course for its solution will 
ot be soon decided upon and if the recti- 
Mfication of the evil is not soon begun, it 
ll crystallize into an important national 
f political issue. They aver that it will 
‘surpass in political importance even such 
Missues as the tariff and farm relief. In 
spite of the fact that this point of view 
‘is gaining strength, some, at present, still 
"envisage the proper place for the study to 
‘be the conference room with its long 
‘tables, cultured mien, professional dis- 
cussion, and academic conservatism. Ir- 
wreconcilable as these two attitudes are, 
'most people agree that the problem pos- 
‘Sesses that potential strength which will 
Senable it to divide the citizenry into well- 
)defined camps. The pressing need for a 
» Solution, or, rather, solutions, necessi- 
jtates our approaching the problem seri- 
)ously and making its scope as comprehen- 
"sive as possible. 
The recognition of the need for such 
pan approach is widespread, but this con- 
ction has had little practical import- 
ance. The focus of attention has been 
or the most part restricted to the study 
‘and the understanding of the industrial 
aspects and economic intricacies and po- 


’ A T NO time in the past has the prob- 


litical potentialities of the problem (see, ° 


for example, Hearings before the Com- 
)mittee on Education and Labor, United 
States Senate, Seventieth Congress, Sec- 
“nd session, Report No. 2072). For our 
ssurpose, we might add that the human 
@spects of the problem are among the ‘di- 
‘Visions to which little or no attention has 
‘been given. This renewal of interest in 
‘the human troubles precipitated by the 


State of unemployment is not the mere. 


Te-assertion of the plea for humanity and 
Charity, but rather the deliberate presen- 
tation of social concern for the individual 
Citizens and the obligation of the eco- 
omic system for the individual producer. 
It is an echo of the unfortunate position 
in which the worker unwillingly finds 
Himself during the periods of stress. The 
imciusion of this subect into the range of 
‘Problems usually discussed will make it 
Mossible to eformulate finally that syn- 
thetic solution which will also take care 
¢ the class of “normally unemployed.” 
The groups which we have called the 
normally unemployed” is the key to 
Many of the human aspects of the gen- 
pral unemployment problem. 
Although the term may be reminiscent 
an age-.of economic speculation and 
ind search among limited available ex- 
Periences, yet the sense in which it is 
din this essay is rather reflective of 
ir present economic study. It is not a 
orm established by a decree colored by 
ufficient data and social biases, but, 
ther, a figure set down after exact 
antings or estimates had been made. 


SOLOMON BARKIN 
Instruction College, City of New York 


It refers to the number of unemployed 
below which there have not been any 
fluctuations during the past few -years. 
It is the margin or fringe of the class of 
workers which has not been actively en- 
gaged in the productive process. Above 
all, it is a reality. ' 

The attitude to this particular group 
cannot be disassociated from that which 
is prevalent with regard to the unem- 
ployed who found themselves in that state 
for short periods. This can be best re- 
alized by hastily surveying the character 
of some of our periods of unemployment 
and the consequent social attitudes. Our 
first periods of unemployment were asso- 
ciated with an economic state essentially 
agricultural in nature, which offered’ nu- 
merous opportunities to those above the 
poverty level. Then the arise of unem- 
ployment was usually connected with the 
sudden arise of plagues, diseases, fires, 
political acts conducive to social instabil- 
ity, migration, and similar non-economic 
factors. Witness to this fact is, for ex- 
amples, the widespread unemployment in 
Philadelphia during the epidemic in 1797 
and the similar conditions in New York 
City in 1803. These forces which arose 
out of conditions essentially non-economic 
continued to exert some influence down 
to the middle of the century, but always 
in a decreasing proportion. It was out 
of this state that an attitude did crystal- 
lize which has to a certain extent per- 
sisted until the very present. It under- 
stood unemployment not in terms of its 
social and economic causes, but in those 
of personai deficiencies. It was then the 
opinion that if not the whole, at least, 
the chief part of the distress of the poor 
arises from idleness, dissipation and 
worthlessness, that every person able and 
willing to may procure 
ment and that all those who are thus em- 
ployed may gain a decent and comfort- 
able support (cited by Mathew Carey in 
“Public Charities in Philadelphia,’ 1829). 
Of course, the society in which that state 
of opinion predominated sought to allevi- 
ate rather than solve the problem. Sav- 
ings banks, houses of work, reformatory 
houses were among the many agencies 
for social reconstruction which have since 
flourished as a result of the above under- 
lying philosophy. 


work 


Although the approach to the problem - 


which was outlined above lingered on, 
the character of unemployment under- 
went a complete transformation. . As the 
country proceeded through those rapid 
changes which made it an industrial na- 
tion, we-can more clearly perceive the 
new and higher ‘correlation between the 
periods of unemployment and the de- 
velopment of the business industrial 
economy. The non-economic factors be- 
came subordinate, and unemployment be- 
came more regular, more persistent, and, 
in a sense, more inevitable. It was then 
that the class of the “normally unem- 


ployed” became more distinct and began 
to assume its present characteristics. But, 
in spite of all these changes, the habitu- 
ated attitude retained its force. A cer- 
tain aloofness came to control the minds 
of the masters of political and social sys- 
tems. So, until today, our economic or- 
ganization has become more and more 
integrated and interlocked, unemploy- 
ment has become more serious, but the 
general attitude has changed little with 
respect to the social responsibility for 
the condition of the individual members. 

One important modification has taken 
place. The problem has come to be recog- 
nized as one of great importance. As 
the industrial organization, through its 
seasonal fluctuations, cyclical movements, 
or its continuous transformation of the 
processes of production from hand to ma- 
chine, has come to emit more and more 
of the unemployed, a change began to 
take place in the very nature of our in- 
dustrial society. The increased use of 
mechanical agents which brought along 
with it large capital investments gave 
rise to the recognition of the need for 
ironing out these fluctuations. This was 
especially evident to those who were 
chiefly concerned with the business suc- 
cess of particular enterprises. This new 
need has given rise to the suggestion that 
new machinery is the desirable solution 
for the unemployment problem (H. Ford). 
It has led men to search among the many 
fundamental industrial causes for the 
methods of solution. Prosperity reserves, 
ironing out of business fluctuations, or- 
ganized forecasting and planning reguiar- 
ization of employment, organized labor 
exchanges, are among the suggestions 


‘ which the industrial engineers have pro- 


posed for removing the stress of unem- 
ployment and the waste of the unem- 
ployed overhead. The desire, and what 
they began to recognize as a need in a 
mechanical industry. for “a satisfied and 
contented body of workmen” as well as 
a wider and larger potential market 
helped to strengthen this tendency. These 


‘motives have urged our industrial lead- 
-ers to become the prophets of the new 


industrial age. 


“. This new American attempt at solu- 


tion has for the most part arisen out of 
the needs of industry as envisaged by 
the production manager, rather than from 
a concern about general social needs. 
It is the machine industry which calls 
for orderly, regular and non-fluctuating 
progress. This has become especially 
evident to those who are in charge of 
the processes of production of individual 
concerns and those whose. future is bound 
up with the business success of highly 
capitalized individual enterprises. As a 
result some important social aspects have 
been totally neglected. The old approach 
had been modified but not changed. 
Further corroboration of these conclu- 
sions can be found in the fact that little 


tt 


thought has been given to this group of 
‘normally unemployed.’ They consist of 
those whose livelihood is dependent upon 
their daily earnings but whose employ: 
ment is continually irregular. He is ac- 
tively engaged in the search for work, 
but the industrial organization cannot, 
under our present-conditions, absorb him, 
He is the industrial outcast who is now 
and then permitted to reenter the pale 
of industrial activity. He is the shiftless, 
the migrant, the “surplus worker” who 
is the means of industrial expansion and 
the “goat” of contraction; he is the pawn 
that business fluctuations cast about. in 
the most in different fashion. We are not 
concerned about those: who. suffer from 
lack of employment because of some 
temporary business. condition. ‘That is 
the problem for the production manager. 
Similarly our interest is not focused upon 
those who suffer as a result of some 
physical disability, age disqualification, 
or mental incapacity. These latter have 
absorbed most of the interest of those 
who have been actively engaged in study- 
ing the human aspects of the problem. 


Our industrial! organizations have total- 
ly neglected this group. It is because he 
is the individual that the industrial en- 
gineer in his efficiency schemes is at- 
tempting to eliminate. He it is that 
helps maintain that anarchy in industry 
which results from the presence of a 
“surplus” labor supply. He is, therefore, 
only thought of as a parasite. Regular, 
ization of employment means freeing the 
industrial plants of these appendages. In 
the mining industry, improvement is said 
to be possible only if they successfully 
eliminate this group. It has been esti- 
mated that it consists of some two or 
three hundred thousand workers. In ad- 
dition to these invectives which - issue 
from the lips of many industrial leaders, 
there are often long diatribes delivered 
by the moral. leaders, expressing their 
moral Every .. raspscttiz} 
member of society is warned against the 
condition of the members of this class of 
“normally unemployed.” 


indignation. 


In spite of these utterances of the lead- 
ers of the new science of economic prod- 
uctivity and our mioralists, the members 
of this class of unemployed perform a 
necessary economic function. We need 
go no farther than Ford’s factory to com- 
prehend the necessity of having this class 
in a business economy. The. shut-down 
of the factories of the Ford plant was 
completed in May, 1927, and left 100,000 
unemployed. . Reorganization and recon- 
struction not only brought these workers 
again to the doors of the employment 
agencies, but thousands of others from 
all parts of the United States. It has 
been estimated that there are in Detroit 
about 50.000 men, who are called the 
“suitcase brigade,” who feed the factories 
when they are called. They ara!taken 
in during busy seasons and dumped out 
when dull seasons come on. Then again, 
we can refer to the statistics on manu: 
facturing employment as compiled by. the’ 

(Continued on,Page Nine)*+ = .°. > 4 
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DEFAULTERS LIST 


The Theatre Society of St. Louis, Mo.; 
is in default of payment of $185 due-a 
member of the A. F. of M 

——___ 

Messrs. Robert Boyle and Patrick 
Mack, theatrical promoters, are in default 
of payment of $400 due members of the 
A. F. of M. 


International Musician 


Entered at the Post Office at Newark, New 
Jersey, as Second-Class Matter. 


Published Monthly at 37-39 William Street, 
Newark, J. 








at special rate 
in Section 1103, 
authorized July 10, 


“Acceptance for mailing 

postage provided for 
y of October 3, 1917, 
1918.”" 











Ted Hyder and Geo, C. Jackson, mem- 
bers of the Triangle Ballroom, Tyrone, 
Pa.. are reported in default of payment 
of $100 to members of the A. F. of M 


Pot FES OMT 006) 


TO ALL. LOCALS OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF MUSICIANS 





George B. Ten Eyck, Trenton, N. J., 
RIBS RS? is. reported in default of payment of $441 
“By reason of the impossi- 





due members of the A. F. of M. 
bility of securing suitable Ho- ~~ 
tel accommodations, for the J. B. Flanagan, manager Sunset Gar- 


dens, Drakesburg, Freedom, 
ed a defaulter to members of the A. F. 
of M. in the sum of $45 due for services 
rendered. 


delegates to the Convention O, is report- 
of the American Federation 
of Musicians in Boston, Mass., 

June, 1930, it became neces- 
sary that the date df the Con- 
vention be postponed for one 
week, and therefore instead of 
convening on Monday, June 
2nd, 1980, we will convene on 
Monday, June, 9th, 1930. 





The Mazda Theatre, Memphis, Tenn., 
is in default of payment of $337.50 to 
members of Local 71 of that city. 





NOTICE TO TRAVELING BANDS AND 
, ORCHESTRAS 

As a part of the Gulf Coast is in the 
jurisdiction of Local 174 New Orleans, 
La., it wiil be to the best in eresis of all 
concerned to ascertain if contemplated 
engagements on said Gulf Coast are in 
that jurisdiction that matter of deposit 
of cards, etc., receive proper attention. 


. WEBER, 
“President.” 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 
COMPILED TO DATE 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS DURING 
NOVEMBER, 1929 


Local No. 14, Albany, N. Y.—Secretary, 
E, J. Devanna, 187 Hudson Ave. 

Local No. 35, Evansville, Ind.—Secre- 
tary, Morris Holzman, 22-B N. W. 6th St. 

Local No. 54, Zanesville, O.—Secretary, 
Louis C. Roberts, 743 Monroe St. 

Local No. 222, Salem, O.—Secretary, 
John Hundertmarck, 424 W. State St. 

Local No. 292, Santa Rosa, Cal.—Sec- 
retary, Chris Sorenson, 421 10th St. 

Local No. 332, Greensboro, N. Sec- 
retary, Conrad Lahser, 2613 Springwood 
Drive. 

Local No. 425, 
John Hyita, 235 
Local No. 
B. Hall. 
Local No. 572, 
Ralph Howard, 
tary, Z. Swanson, 116 Pine St. 

Local No. 575, Animosa, lowa—Presi- 
dent, Frank Preston. 

Local No. 789, Frankfort, 
tary, Carl B. Watson, 540% 
St. 


Seem ee 025 








CONDITIONAL MEMBERSHIP ISSUED 
4888—Jack E. Lawrence (renewal). 
4884—Calvin Walker. 

4885—Jack Smith. 

4886—Thomas Flynn. 

4887—Gene Roberts. 

4888—Eddie Lane. 

4889—Stanley House. 

4890—Lew Kesler. 

4891—Raymond Mason. 

4892—G. H. Hemingson. 
4893—Melita Krieg. 

4894—Frankie Moore. 

4895—Reuben Wilbur, Jr. 
4896—Russell J. Erickson (renewal). 
4897—Maurice Finnegan (renewal). 
4898—Victor Oliver (renewal). 
4899—Howard W. Tompkins (renewal). 
4900—Raymond Drown. 

4901—Jack Flack. 

4902—Art Flack. 

4903—Augustine La Bella. 
4904—William Watkins. 
4905—George McClelian. 
4906—Louise Metzler (renewal). 








Price, Utah—Secretary, 
E. 4th St. 

508, Chico, Cal.—President, 
S. 
De Kalb, Ill.—President, 
750 S: Third St.; secre- 


Ind.—Secre- 
N. Meridian 





THE DEATH ROLL 


Alliance, Ohio, Local No. 68—Chas. W. 
Howson. 


Battle Creek, Mich., Local No, 594— 
4907—Louise Mann. William Caldwell. 
4908—Ernest G. Marconi. Boston, Mass., Local No. 9—Saul C. 
4909—Edward Becksmith. Saperstein, Emerson Smith, F. Stuart 
4910—J. Clarence Gholson. Mason, Arthur Klatzkin, John W. Crow- 


ley. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa, Local No. 137—W. 
F. Glick. 

Chicago, tii., Locai No. 10—Ant. Martar- 
rese, Geo. Du Moulin, Vincent Laguardia, 
V. J. Tabowski, L. A. Vertuno, 
Gennaro. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., Local No. 154 
—Florin W. Russell. 


4911—George B. Crooker (renewal). 
4912—Gene Burke (renewal). 
4913—Joseph Klein (renewal). 
4914—-Wesley Hill. 

4915—Louis Sutheriand. 

4916—John Chas. Mussara (renewal). 


Giovanni 





CHARTERS LAPSED Columbus, Ohio, Local No. 103—Wray 
Coffman. 
155—Leavenworth, Kan. Dallas, Tex., Local No. 147—Bennie 
197—Wenatchee, Wash. Marks. 
249—Shawnee, Okla. Detroit, Mich. Local No. 5—Chas. 


736—La Grande, Ore, 
793—Toronto, O. 


Pokriefka. 
Edmonton, Alb., Can., Local No. 390— 





H. G. Rust. 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY Eureka, Cal., Local No. 333—Edgar L. 
Owen. 
The Rose Ballroom, Mishawaka, Ind., Hammond, Ind., Local No. 203—Ed. 
is declared forbidden territory to allmem- = stoner. 


bers of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians except members of Local 278, South 


x 


Bend, ind. 


Hoosick Falls, N. Y., Local No. 317— 
John McGuire. 
Joliet, Ill., Local No. 37—Marco Blasio. 


JOS. N. WEBER, Kansas City, Mo., Local No. 34—H. J. 


President A, F. 


of M. Mitzel. 
——— La Crosse, Wis., Local No. 201—Theo. 
The Marigold Ballroom, Minneapolis, Kimball. 
Minn., is doviered forbidden territory to _ Lawrence, Mass., Local No, 372—Wm. 
all members of the American Federation ©. Owens. 
of Musicians except members of Local 73, Los Angeles, Cal., Local No. 47—Thos. 
Minneapolis, Minn. W. Leary, Jacob Pfeiffer, Geo. S. Roop. 


Louisville, Ky., Local No. 11—Dominic 
Aldi. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local No. 73—John 
L. Langlie. : 

New Brunswick, N. J., Local No. 204— 
Adam Young, Tony Patrick, Joseph Wil- 
goos, Wm. B.. Stoltz. 

New York City, N. Y., Local No. 802— 
Oskar Riese, Carl Ginsberg, Al Herman, 
Harry N. Nickens, John Wilson. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Local No. 77—Bush 
G. Franklin. 

St. John, N. B., Local No. 728—J. F. 
Fitzgerald. 


- JOS. N. WEBER 
President. A. F. of M. 





WANTED TO LOCATE 


Kindly address any information as to 
the present whereabouts of Calvin Rolfe 
to Hal Carr, secretary Local 15,. 1729 
Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





William Seabury, theatrical promoter, 
is declared a defaulter to a member of 
the A. F. of M. in4the sum of $75 
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Chromium plating is ever bright...non-tarnishing. 
Chromium plating gives that ‘“‘new look” always. 


Chromium plating is now the standard finish on 


DEAGAN Instruments 


Write for Catalog X. 

















de C. Deagan Ine. 1768 [Berteau Avenne 


Established 1880 CHICAGO 
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A NEW DISCOVERY IN VIOLIN STRINGS 


H. NOSCO, Concertmaster of the Roxy Theatre, 


became interested in a French discovery. This new Metal String possesses the 


mellow and singing qualities of the gut string, while retaining the long life of 
the metal string 
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“ Will Revolutionize the Reais y Industry 


SeeUaeic ak MA Fes MIN ssc tras ccdeaees den cscntescecersccec nsaathncc neste $ .60 
Dozen ; poasicen Raupendeeactacaestbieb teil 6.00 
Money Order or Check to 
H. NOSCO, 790 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
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CLARINET AND SAXOPHONE PLAYERS! 
AT LAST—The New, 


PATENTED UNBREAKABLE METAL REED 


Is Here 


Each reed hand finished, tested and guaranteed to play in all tones 
correctly. No—the tone is not metallic, but a bigger and clearer tone 
than any other reed. It will not crack, water soak, is sanitary and the 
tone always remains the same. It will outlast many other reeds. 

Many of the leading musicians of the United States have approved 
its tone, its sanitary and lasting qualities it has over other reeds. 

No player's kit is complete without one of LYNN’S PATENT 
METAL REEDS, selling for: 


























Clarinet . $1.75 Each C Melody Saxophone... $2.25 Each 
Soprano Saxophone 140 = B Tenor Saxophone ane. 
E Alto Saxophone 2.00 * Other Sizes Will Be Ready Later 


Sold in medium stiff, medium, medium soft ans soft. 
Send Your Order Today. Cash or ©. O. D. 


LYNN’S PATENT METAL REED 
1810 5th Avenue Beaver Falls, Penna. 
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St. Louis, Mo., Local No. 2—William 
7 yg Minn., Local. No. 30—Mrs. J. A R R A N G I N G 
H. Barrett. FOR 


San Antonio, Tex., Local No. 23—F. J. 
Souter. 

San Francisco, Cal., 
Hell, M. M. f. Myers. 


PIANO, VOICE and ORCHESTRA 
Reference—Any New York Music Publisher 


HARRY FERGUSON 
1674 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Local No. 6—Franz 
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Seattle, Wash., Local No. 76—Geo. Tip- 





ton, Carl Weber 
Washington, D. C., 
Chas. S. Woodin. 


Winnipeg, Mani., Can., Local No. 190— 
W. D. Clarke. 


Get This FREE Book! 
By the World’s Greatest 
Clarinet Authority 
ALEXANDRE SELMER 


A Cheerful Giver 


Local No. 161— 


to contribute generously. 

“Look what de Lawd's done fo’ you- call 
Breden!” he shouted. “Give Him a por- 
tion of all you has. Give Him a tenth. A 
tenth belong to de Lawd!” 



















In this wonderful book, ‘Advice to Clarinet “Amen!” yelled a perspiring’ member 
Players,'* Alexandre Selmer, acknowledged 7 
world’s greatest Clarinetist, and of the congregation overcome by emo- 
artistic sponsor of Selmer Clarinets and ye 
Saxophones, gives more valuable in- tion. ‘Glory to de Lawd! 


formationthan 10 private lessons. 
Also contains Talks to Saxophon- 
iste by Andy Sannella. Send 
for your free copy. 
If you will mention the instru- 
ment y, we will seid 
, FREE samples of our 
Alexandre Reeds, They Play! 


Give Him a twentieth!” 














143 SELMER BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 
26 (In Canada: 516 Yonge St.. Toronto. ) “Next Friday night.” 








A colored revival was in full blast, and 4 
one old fellow was exhorting the people — 


Give Him mo’. | 


“The time will come,” shouted. the lady 


speaker, “when women will get men’s” 
aelmer pom: | 
“True,” said a little man in the corner. 
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; New York City, Nov. 20, 1929. 
Meeting of the International Executive 
“Roard called to order by President Weber 
vat 10 A. M. . 
‘present — Mayer, Brenton, Hayden, 
“Hecenbaum, Birnbach, Henderson and 


ee 

‘The Board considers Case No. 301, 
a orge of breach of contract and claim 
damages of Manager Walter J. Sey- 
‘four against member Art. Biddinger of 
" Bocal No. 307, La Salle, Ill. 

"On motion, damages are allowed in 
myor of Manager Seymour in the amount 
* the contract price for the engagement. 
-& request of Local No. 529, Newport, 
* ® |I., for jurisdiction over Narragansett 
' Bier. R. I.. is laid before the Board and 
» motion the extension requested is 
ranted, subject to the customary right 
the International Executive Board to 
“remove the extended jurisdiction from 
"the control of the local if in its opinion 
= the best interests of the Federation are 
" gubserved thereby. 
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r A request for a remission of $25.00 fine 
) imposed upon Local No. 470 of Rock 
' Springs, Wyo., is considered. A letter 
“#om the local is read and the Treasurer 
© gupplies data in connection with the in- 
' Bident. 

"® On motion the request is denied. 









z ‘ 

© i, The Secretary of the Federation sub- 
‘its a report of a visit to Buffalo, N. Y., 
| where he investigated the manner in 
© which Local No. 533, Buffalo, N. Y., con- 
' ducted its affairs as to the investigation 
"of traveling orchestras and other mat- 
' ters, and against which conduct Local 
© No. 43 of Buffalo, N. Y., has entered pro- 


test. 

; Pon motion the Board directs the Presi- 
© dent's office to place a direct supervision 
of all permanent engagements of colored 
» musicians in Buffalo, N. Y., traveling or 
» otherwise, with Local No. 43 of that city. 























> Consideration is given to a request of 
Owen R. Jones for reinstatement. On 
‘motion a national initiation fee of 
> $2,500.00 is designated. 













Recess taken. 








Session resumed. 












A situation extant in Canada where the 
§ officers of a local have been disciplined 
' by the courts for enforcing the laws of 
= the local regarding the intermingling of 
' its members with non-members in a Mili- 
» tary Band on other than military occa- 
' sions, is explained by the President. 
On motion the local is instructed to 
' carry the question to a higher court and 
’ the President of the A. F? of M. is di- 
' rected to render such financial assistance 
» from the funds of the A. F. of M. as may 
in his opinion become necessary, as the 
question is one of far-reaching import- 
> ance. 





© A communication from a local officer 
» proffering his services in the direction of 
= assisting neighboring locals to a better 
/ understanding of the operation of the 
' laws of the Federation is read and on 
' motion referred to the President’s office 
for investigation of the necessity for such 
services. 


On motion the Treasurer is empowered 
‘te defray the extra expense incurred hv 
sere defray the extra expense incurred by 
) the collection of the Theatre Defense 
| Fund in the studios in the jurisdiction of 


Local 47, Los Angeles, Cal. 


. 


: & 





Local 30, St. Paul, Minn., asks for an 
» extension of jurisdiction to include Wild- 
Wood. On motion the request is granted. 


v 





Ss ee es > 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ow 


» The Board considers charges against 
"Member Chas. L. Fischer of Local 228, 
» Kalamazoo, Mich., for violation of the laws 
Sof the A. F. of M. by failure to charge 
Stransportation expenses in connection 
re a traveling engagement,at Miami, 
la. 

Member Fischer is found guilty and a 
fine of $50 is imposed. 
















» Letters soliciting investigation of vari- 
Ous patents, the control of which might 
Prove of great advantage to the Federa- 
ption, are read and referred to the Pres- 
ident for further investigation and later 
mfeport if the research which may be in- 
Hstituted may in his opinion show the in- 
perests of the Federation would be sub- 
Served by the control of such patents. 






















| Matters of interest to the Federation 
@fe discussed at length. 











Meeting adjourned. 

















New York City, Nov. 21, 1929. 
Meeting of the International Executive 
d called to order by President Weber 
#10 A. M. 

» All present. 
esident Frank Carey and member 




















Fred Amos of Local No. 66, Rochester, 


_N. Y., appear in connection with matters . 
of local interest. - as 





The Board reconsiders Case No. 261 
of the 1928-1929 docket wherein a claim 
of $800.00 was allowed by default in favor 
of member W. F. Murray of Local No. 
488, Barre, Vt., against Manager M. W. 
Joyce of the Shadeland Gardens. Upon 
consideration of new evidence introduced 
and in reply thereto, the claim is on mo- 
tion denied. 





Matters of interest to the Federation 
are discussed at length. 





The Board reconsiders Case No. 212 
wherein an appeal of member Geo. De 
Vito of Local 802, New York City, N. Y¥., 
from an action of that local in imposing 
a fine upon him was denied. Members 
Geo. De Vito, Dan Bruno and Henry M. 
Kielgast, the latter representing the Trial 
Board of that local, appear. The case is 
remanded to the local to permit the -in- 
troduction of testimony of a hand-writing 
expert. 





Recess taken. 





‘ 


Board re-convenes. 





Charges against members of the Fed- 
eration by member J. Edgar Spengle are 
considered and on motion laid over for 
further investigation. 





The Board considers the illegal pay- 
ment of strike benefits by Local 406, 
Montreal, Canada, in a late theatre con- 
troversy. The Board finds that money 
has been illegally drawn from the funds 
of the Federation and that Local 406 shall 
be called upon to return such amounts 
to the Federation. Referred to the office 
of the President for determination as to 
the exact amount. 





The Board again considers the applica- 
tion for membership of Lawrence A. Ap- 
plebaum and on motion the national in- 
itiation fee of $100 is reduced to $50. 





Matters of importance to the Federa- 
tion and its interests are again consid- 
ered at great length and which include 
an explanation of the President as to 
why the plans to enter into an interna- 
tional broadcasting advertising campaign 
did not come to a successful culmination. 
The entire question of broadcasting and 
the instances of some local stations be- 
coming locally as well as nationally un- 
fair-was given exhaustive consideration 
and the future policy of the Federation 
in the matter is determined upon. 





A matter of strike payment to mem- 
bers of Local 374. Concord, N. H., is con- 
sidered. On motion, the strike pay was 
allowed. 





The President lays a request of mem- 
ber Eugene Urban of Bocal 60, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for reopening of Case 164 wherein 
judgment was rendered-by the Interna- 
tional Executive Board against such mem- 
ber in favor of Local 66, Rochester, N. 
Y., before the Board for consideration. 
On motion the request for reopening was 
denied. 





Meeting adjourned. 








New York City, Nov. 22, 1929. 
Meeting of the International Executive 
Board called to order by President Weber 
at 10 A. M. All present. 





Matters of importance to the Federa- 
tion are discussed at length. 


President Frank Walter and former 


. Secretary George W. Decker of Local 14, 


Alhanwy WT V 
RAWAL, 2%. Lay 


appear in answer to sum- 
mons concerning the failure of that local 
to pay its proper per capita tax. On 
motion the local is called upon to im- 


mediately pay the shortage on said tax. 





Recess taken. 





Session resumed. 





The members of the Governing Board 
of Local 802, New York City, N. Y., and 
a committee consisting of officers of the 
Musical Mutual Protective Union of that 
city appear before the Board and ask for 
advice in the matter of a proposal of the 
latter that Local 802 rent the building of 
the M. M. P. U. for the headquarters of 
the Local. 

After prolonged discussion,’ the Board 
holds that the authorities of Local 802 
may consider entering into a lease with 
an individual or a solely realty-holding 
corporatiog for headquarters, in such 
manner as in their opinion would best 
subserve the interests of the local; pro- 
vided, however. that sch lease be not 
entered into with any organization which 
in the opinion of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians operates under a State 
charter as a musical union or organiza- 
tion or otherwise functions as such. 


Session adjourns. 











MOVED TO HIS 
















with the 


stant response 
every stroke, 


The ONE and ONLY— 


FRANK WOLF 
Drummers’ Supply House 


Specializing in Leedy and Ludwig Drums 
Also Anything and Everything in the Line of Effects 
Van Doren Reeds for Ali Saxes 
Wonderful Choice of Mutes for All Brass Players 


There Are Also 4 Rehearsal Halls, Equipped With Tuned 
Pianos, Music Stands and Bass Drum in Each Hall 


NEW ADDRESS: 


232 W. 48th ST., Bet. Broadway & 8th Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
PHONE CHICKERING 4574 : 


Play Your Way to Better Pay 


Your director will 
praise its snappy, live 
tone; your audience will 
admire its flash; 
will be thrilled by its in- 


playing a brilliant solo 













OWN BUILDING 





LUDWIG ACE! 


passage, or strumming a 
soft accompaniment. 
Your nearest Ludwig 
Dealer will be glad ta let 
you try the Ace. Or, if 
you have no Ludwig 
Dealer in your com- 
munity, write direct to 
Ludwig & Ludwig. 


Makers of Professional 
Banjos 


1611-27 No. Lincoln St., Dept. 112 
Chicago, Ill. 


and you 


to your 
whether 








The famous Cleveland Trumpet 
improved with fastest valve action 


and better in every way. Price, 


eee et ee 


Send for free catalog. 


CLEVELAND MUSICAL 
1454 East 53rd Street 


silver plated gol 
bell, complete in 
case 








THE 
QUALITY REEDS 


Used almost 
Exclusively by the 
Greatest Ciarinet and 
Saxophone Players 


PS 


New York City, Nov. 23, 1929. 

Meeting of the International Executive 
Board called to order by President Weber 
at 10 A. M. All present. 

‘Bro. Matthew Woll of the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Co. appears before the 
Board and gives a detailed explanation 
of the business of the company and its 
successful operation. 

Matters of general importance to the 
Federation are discussed at length. 








“Recess taken. 





Session resumes. 





The Board considers charges of unfair 
dealing against member Virgil L. Brown 
of Local 683, Lancaster, O. 

All the documents in the case are read. 

The member is found guilty and on 
‘motion a penalty of expulsion fs imposed 
with the proviso that he cannot be re- 
stored to membership without the con- 
sent of the International Executive 
Board. 





Consideration is given to the applica- 
tion for reinstatement of Jack Hoyt. On 
motion a national initiation fee of $500 
is designated. 





The request of Ralph Livengood for a 





LEVELAND BAND INSTRUMENTS— 


Trumpets, Cornets, Trombones, Altos, 
Mellophones, French Horns, Baritones, 
Basses, Sousaphones, and Saxophones. 
Moderately priced. Agents wanted. 





ORTHOPHONE 


Reeds for Clarinets and Saxophones 


M. F. BEAL, 877 Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
CUUVEEEOGOEONGOQUEDOGDOUEOUEOGOUEUUEOGEDOGOSUOOSOGRUGEOOEOGOOGOUDEOONODEOOEUOEEOEOQUUUSSQNUGESEEECEOECEOQUO0E0008 





New Standards 
of Value 


a complete new line including 





INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
*Clevelands Preferred” 


Cleveland, Ohio 





ONCE—ALWAYS 


Do 
Eb and Bb Clarinet... $1.50 
Soprano Saxophone’ ooo oc ccccccccccccsecss. 2.00 
Aito Saxophone 2.50 
Melody and Tenor 3.00 
TOPICOMO BIG TOT icc. ccccspncccdecccssoctsdtiacins 3.50 


Cash or C. O. D. 


z 
remission of a $50 fine which had been 
imposed by Local 77, Philadelphia, Pa,, 
for a violation of the laws of the A. F. of 
M., in that jurisdiction, was on motion de- 
nied. 

A request from Local 802, New York 
City, N. Y., for permission to amend cer- 
tain laws is referred to the President for 
investigation and with authority to there- 
after approve of same, 


The present advertising campaign is 
discussed at length. ' 

The Board appyoves of the campaign 
as conducted by the President and the ex- 
penditures to date thereunder and directs 
that it be continued as explained in his 
report of proposed further expenditures. 





The present situation in the jurisdiction 
of Local 2, St. Louis, Mo., in regard to 
employment in theatres, is fully explained 
by the President. 





On motion a contribution of $1250 is 
made for the assistance of the Textile 
Workers in the South through the me- 
dium of the American Federation of La- 
bor, and the locals of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians are, requested to con- 
sider direct contributions to this cause. 





The meeting of the Board adourns. 


Er Ee as 


‘THE INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 








Lural Reports 


LOCAL NO. 2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

New members: Leslie R. Durst, Mrs. Elva 
M. Willis, Kendall Capps, Gustaf Keller, 
Andrew Casertani, Wm. C. Gebhardt. 

-Transfers deposited: Herbert J. Bischoff, 
Ear! J. Carpenter, Murray J. Driscoll, H. G. 
Gardiner, Chas. J. McIntire, Jr., Judd Rees, 
Sheffield Isaac, Chas. H. Snyder, all 802; 
Raymond: O, McAfee, 77; Stellario Giacobbe, 
77: Francis E. Jones, 66; W. H. Hogan, 26; 
Gerald N. Bryant, 508; Russell Corey, 28; Paul 
Welton, 196; H. Habberkorn, 37; Jos. Duren, 
166; Floyd Bean, 67; Chas. Weber, Ww illiam F. 
Groover, Fred Kellogg, all 26; Louis Pietrini, 
802: James H. Adair, 20; Philip Neeter, (7. 
Edward A. Murphy, 66; Max Buzatesco, 
Alex J. Thiede, 77; Jos. Antonucci, 802. , 

Accounts closed: Al. Hurt, Fay Smith, 
"Floyd Billings, Floyd_ Bean, G. N. Bryant, 
Russell Corey, Jos. Duren, W. F. Groover, 
W. H. Hogan, H. < h Fred Kellogg, 
Weber, Paul Welton. 
vege Ralph E. Walker, Mrs. N. H. 
Mullen, J. Francis Browne, Cc. W. Buetter- 
horn, George R. Lenz, George Foster, Richard 
Swenker, Mrs. M. E. Cunningham, L. E, Con- 
ley, Miss Jennie Hines, Gilbert E. Johnson, 
H. S. Harvey, Chas. Krelmeyer. — 

Traveling members: Dorothy Knause, Dave 
Brunell, 9: Wm. A. Randall, 36; wm. Farrell, 
248; Ralph Barnes, 389; Charles Brine, 591; 
Geo. W. Keller, Frank Scheuer, Joe Windom, 
Stanley R. Bennette, Calvin Jones, Ted Bar- 
nette, Geo. Rickson, Ralph Dieppa, Albert 
Socarras, Felix Weir, Albert Brown, Ted 
Nixon, Joseph Ortiz, Wm. Howard, Wm. 
Fischer all 802; B. G. Lamberti, cond.; Al. 
Fields, cond. 4823. 


LOCAL NO. 3, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

New members: B. E. Roberts, Robert F. 
Daly. . 

Resigned: Wendell Mayhew, Nellye New- 

n. . . 
Transfers issued: Mary A. Fields, Irwin 
Fields, John T. Scully, Loyal Anderson. 

Transfers returned: Walace H. McDaniel, 
Imer J. Hill, Donald Butler. 

ir * 











“= 


ansfers deposited: Noel Dunham, 
vif MeOmber, 10; Dude Vance, 549; G. 
Adams, 582; Myrtle Armstrong, 200; Harold 
Armantrout, 387; Russell E. Fansler, 4; Rus- 

ell Huckstep, 789. 

. Transfers Withdrawn: Raymond B. Towns- 
ley, 802, Harold Armantrout, 337. 

Traveling members’ Bill Galvin, Harry 
Cellins, Edgar Vinal, Gene Roth, Al Given, 
Geo. Kellar, Frank Scheuer, Oscar Libenaum, 
Kate Haskell, all of 802; Murray Moll, 66, 
Bill Farrell, 248; Al Fields, cond. 4823; Mir- 
iam Quackenbush, 10; Avis Anderson, 73; 
Audrey Hall, 11; Valeria Evenson, cond. 4798; 
Nadine Friedman, cond. 4725; Lucille Kemp, 
cond. 4313; Bobbie Greiss, Ruth Hutchins, 
Martha Green, Alice Miller, Claudia Peck all 
of 3; Odetta Fatland, 75; Orrel Johnson, 137; 
Grace Hayes, 801; Tom Brown, 70; Allan 
Brown, cond. 4465; Fred Brown, 5; Verne 
Brown, 10; Al Skoien, 309; Russel Clark, 783; 
Wm, Immel, 480; A. Lee Baldwin, 337; De- 
merrill Ording, 131; Albert Gleise, 243; Carl 
D. Akerberg, 46; Bernard B. Hummer, Ken- 
neth Hertenstein, 320; Stanley Roberts, 131; 
G. W. Lawrence, 337; Aubrey Aumann, 309; 
Gunderman, 60; Carpenter, 10. 


LOCAL NO. 4, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New members: Ralph H. French, Mannie 
M. Frisch, Paul G. Ulmer, Robert Pringle, 
Rose Rosen. * 
Erased: Stanley T. Krause, 


lak 
oe Phillip 


Sam Mich- 


Transfers deposited: Scharf, Al- 
bert Bortoloamasi, August Piaazzo, Werner 
Janssen, all 802; William Dembinsky, 248; 
Randall Bundy, 415; Florence Wigtman, 17; 
J. S. Barazzi, 802; H. E. Deeper, 206; Herman 
Martonne, 802; Ted Clair, 40; Fred A. Faunk- 
hauser, 101; Eli Miller, 802; Henry Rowland, 
17; Johanna Grosse, 1. 

Transfers issued: Jay C. Harris, Ray Ro- 
gone, Earnest Wingfield, Bob Sherwood, 
Leonard Benedict, Sanford I. Gold, P. 
Bancroft, Frank P. Liperr, Francis E. Cronin, 
Robert J. Sherwood, Carl Swarengen, Itlo 
Paolucci, Fred A. Pierce, Joseph Karas, Gale 
Sherwood, Frank Seifert, Thomas Karas, 
Norman Bente, Ethel Jacobson. 

Resigned in good standing: Abe Krivonos, 
Eugene Weinberger, Selma Fenselaw. 

Transfers lifted: Geo. W. Tipton, 802; 
Bernie Cumins, 802; Nick Musolino, 10; A. M. 
Silverman, 10; M. 8S. Bercov, 10; Paul Lowery, 
159; Paul Burgener, 159; M. A. Savage, 10; 
Austin J. Young, 562; Gerald Van Scoy, 444; 
Crist Gaa, 32/; Frank Hasselberg, 802; ber- 
nard Rochenstein, 802; L. Papez, 174; Jack 
MacDonald, 24; Everett Granham, 10; Art 
Cox, 10; Paui S. Miller, 802; Walter Cumins, 
802; K. R. Schroeder, 10; Leo Baxter, 25; 
Arnold Loycano, 10, Roy Riley, 65; Karl B. 
Radlack, 802; Cecil Armitage, 802; Leo W. 
Wolf, Chas. Spero, 10; Sam Swartz, 60; H. E. 
Depper, 206: Buddy Fischer, 10: Tree Brown, 
10; Kenneth Hoffman, 159; Art. Schultz, 159. 

Traveling members: Fred Waring, N. A. 
Keller, J. B. Gilliland, W. W. Morgan, C. E. 
Cockerill, A. Campbell, Vincent Cantanese, 
F. Waltz, Irving Laper, J. W. Miller, F. W. 
Havn, W. J. Townsend, G. A. Cully, F. C. 
Buch, Sam Gurski, Donald V. Moore, I. 
Freudman, D. W. Schlegal, A. G. Horn, J. R. 
McClintoch, F. F. Foster, C. E. Henderson, 
Robert Vellin, Max Sterner, Walter Hegner, 
Saul Klause, A. Rublin, all of 802; S. 
Tufigno, 10; T. Lewis, 734. 


LOCAL NO. §, 
New members: 


CETROIT, MICH. 

Betty Sisson, Theo. 
Kowalewicz, John P. Dybash, Geo. F. 
Kuschel, Jos. E. Smith, Wallace H. Mc- 
Daniel; Gene Gifford, Julius Cohen, Geo. L. 
Jackson, Fannie V. Pittman, Harry Shipman, 
Frank A. Davis, Ralph C. Hayward, H. New- 
ton Shriver, Wesley B. Foster, Lester Back- 
er, Raymond Dupuis. 

Transfers withdrawn: Charles T. Kahill, 
362; Paul S. Cox, 67; Leo Hoisvert, 144; W. 
M. Hammond, 803; Wm. P. Ross, 20; J. H. 
Martin, 17; Vince Silk, 47; Paul McKnight, 
764; R. L. Kimball, 65. 

Transfers revoked: Josef Kreigler, 303; 
Leonard Duckman, 625; Lloyd M. Shoemaker, 
625; , Lamar, 550; Milton Coles, 708; 
Maurice Goodman, 625; Mary Holliday, 103; 
Gladys Woodland, 149;' Howard G. Mathis, 


542 


H. 


Transfers deposited: 
John Williams, 637; 
F.. Vollmer, 3. 

Traveling members: Harry Baum, Lou 

ustin, 802; Herman Bernstein, 406; Rudolph 

olmuth, 72. 


Ruben Floyd, 558; 
Norman Bente, 4; Robt. 


LOCAL NO. 6, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
New members:. Sanford J. B ‘ 
Begure. Alexand W. Law. <areeaaineenced 
ransfers deposited: Ernest L. Abbott, 47; 
— 


Agnes Sundquist, 333; Sam Milder, 47; Ber- 
nard Aronson, 34; Herbert H. Rudolph, 10; 
Don Petitt, 210; Walter E. Smith, 7 1 
Denner, 333 Ivin W. Cardwell, 652; M. A. 
Phil, 153; Dan K. Stewart, 47; Allan L. Kila, 
47;\Joe Guerrero, 47;.Chester E. Toms, 104; 
E e Chipman, 104; George F. Barton, 325; 
John V. Neef, 346; J. Henry Wenn, 47; 
Jessica Clement, 10; Fred P, Huff, 346; John- 
nie Bulmer, 153; R. Meredith Willson, 802; 
Carl Loveland, 616; William Moroney, 802; 
Hugh N..Smathers, 508. 

Full members from transfer: B..E. Kirk- 
patrick, Lawrence Abbott, Arthur Winter, 
Eugene Rose, Gene Sigrist, Kenneth K. How- 
ward, Charles N. James, Arthur G. Shaw. 

Federation member admitted: Joe J. Atria. 

Transfers withdrawn and cancelled: Jos. 
A. Jakob, Robert D. Reidel, Florence Sanger, 
John F. Wittmore, Clarence J. Buchanan, 
Lawrence Sansome, George A. Johnson, Hen- 
ry L: Nelson, Minor T. Holliday, Bernard 
Aronson, Wm. F. Brenner, Dan K. Stewart, 
Joe Guerrero, Allan L. Kila, Larry Wright, 
BenCreitz, Hugo Menard, Geo. Penberthy, 
Ross Dugat, A. J. Thibodeau. 

Resigned: Jean Velma Rosebaugh, W. J,< 
Sinnett, Serafino Grosso, Hope Silsby, Slyvia 
H. Heady, Jessie Murphy, Albin Berg- 
strom, Dicka M. Klein, Lowell N. Peterson, 
ee Benedict, Gladys B. Kenney, W. M. 

ong. 

Dropped from roll: Oskar E. Anderson, 
George Austell, Tustin Baker, James J. Bar- 
ry, Harry C. Beckwith, Mildred Berg, ie 2 
D. Bishop, Cecil Bonds, O. F. Boyer, H. a 
Burland, Mrs. F. Callaghan, Clara J. Cleg- 
horn, H. F. De Costa. May Daly, M. . 
Daniels, Nemo Debtrly, Ariadna M. Drucker, 
John P. Ehrenfried, Edward Gage, John P. 
Gardella, Norton Gatliff, Philip Grauel, Hans 
Hansen, Cecelia Hearther, Stanley Horoshev- 
sky, C. H. Hubbard, Myrtle H. Jacobs, Lewis 
L. Jacobs, Howell Janes, David Kane, Lucile 
Kimel, Wm. Lani, Al Luhrs, John Manning, 
Clarice E. McDaniel, W. Cloyd Neal, Alfred 
O. Pongan, Angelo Richetti, Frederick C. 
Schmidt, Herbert H. Schultz, Burton S. 
Swan, Edmund L, Vogt, Lloyd F. Welfare, 
Paul Williams, C. T. Wippern, Ellis Wise. 


LOCAL NO. 8, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Transfers deposited: Frank Tritton, Mil- 
lard Wilke, Louis R. Prentiss, Bert Mc- 
Dowell, Bob Meeker, Stanley Kastler, Harold 
Jones, Al. Dietzel, Jack Cavan, all of 10; 
Hugh Barrett, 66; N. H. Smith, 66; Ernst 
Lavich, 60; Norman Booth, 66; Robt. G. Mc- 
Clean, 11; Floyd Thomas, 66; H. News- 
wander, 166; Julanne Peltier, 663; Gerald 
Beckley, 73. 

Withdrawn: H. Rice, 42. 

Transfers cancelled: Theo. Dobbratz, 166; 
S. Staumbaugh, 43. 

Transfers issued: Domin Thill, N. Lu- 
bovtsky, Robt. Riedel, N. C. Hupfer, Clair 
Judes. 

Full members by transfer: Boyce Brown, 
10; Harry McCaughy, 42; Al. Gullikson, 46. 

Resigned: Edw. Thomas, Al. C€eska, 
Pessy Petersen, Carmen Sparo, Herm. West- 
phal. 

Traveling members: Harry Swanagan, 
208; Nadine Friedman, cond. 4725; Avis L. 
Anderson, 73; Marian Quackenbuch, 10; 
laudia Peck, 3; Audry Hall, 117; Valeria 
Evenson, cond. 4798; Grace Hayes, 801; Or- 
vel Johnson, 137; Bobbie Greiss, 3; Ruth 
Hutchins, 3; Martha Green, 3; Odette Fat- 
land, 75; Kathlein Pat Harrington, 10; Kate 
W. Haskell, 802; A. S. McCan, 5; J. King, 
485; C. Davis, 224; Joe Thomas, 554. 


LOCAL NO. 9, BOSTON, MASS. 

New members: Carmen J. D’Avolio, An- 
thony G. Vitiello, Theodore Kotsaffes (Ted 
Atis), John 8. Petraglia, Salvatore Giordano, 
Joseph Genovese, Ralph C. Fuccillo, William 
Mercurio, Philip A. Cogliano, Lawrence Berk- 
witz, David Goldman, Lee S. Loveland, Wal- 
ter A. Donlan, Grace G. Donehue, C. Roland 
Reasoner, Frank Marini, Albert J. O'Sullivan. 

New member: Charles H. Chaplain. 

Resigned: J. Harold Wardwell, Richard C. 
Saahorn, Mrs. Mae Goodwin Gustin, Irene 
2 es. 

Erased from membership: 


John A. Sciller. 
On transfer: 


George W. Ventre, 138; Carl 
Crist, 726; W. J. Vaders, 349; Raymond E. 
Webber, 83; Nathan Beker, 198; Arthur 
Ward, 214; Neils J. Nelson, 138; Edwin R. 
Young, Jr., 216; Carlyle W. Reed, 376: Ed- 
ward Schaperow, 400; Peter Barton, Jr., 138; 
Thomas Longhi, 281; Andrew Bagni, 281; 
David Schwartz, George Willette, John F. 
Smith, Clarence C. Pritchard, Roland Du- 
pont, Howard Peterson, Joseph C. King, all 
of 138; Bernard Loring, 281; Francis T. 
Walther, 802; Joseph Frasetto, 661; W. F. 
Wolfe, 802; Sidney Eisenberg, Robert E. King, 
Frank R. Ritts, John Kertworthy, Ralph Cal- 
vetti, Peter Sansone, all of 661; Leo Vicini, 
138; Roy Badessa, 198; Americo J. Astoifi, 
# Clement E. Bray, 5075 Robert H. Stevens, 


9 


Transfers withdrawn: Ed. Parker Glaw- 
son, 376; Carl Crist, 726; Dave Rubinoff, 802. 

Transfers revoked: James H. Lavelle, Jr., 
393; Frank Slater, 393; Louis Bond, 349; 
George H. Latsch, 77; Jack Walansky, 171; 
S. Parker Oviatt, 246; Louis A. Carr, 246; 
Don McWhorter, 580. 

Transfer returned: 

Transfers issued: Steve Childs, A. J. 
Moore, Samuel Winograd, Chas. F. Kelley, 
H. E. Kelley, Louis I. Goldberg, Wyman L. 
Moore, Willard B. Talmadge, Timothy J. 
Crowley, Louis Lissack, R. J. Foley, Pat J. 
Duran, Thomas J. Drohan, Felix Greenberg, 
Francese Duzzello, Elbert Sinatra, J. B. 
Fielding, Angelo DePaolo, W. P. Swift, H. F. 
O'Brien. 

Traveling members: Petrt Sebastian Biek- 
er, Jr., Hyman Hersheowitz, Sam Schneider, 
Hyman Schoenberg, all 802; Casey Kuezbor- 
ski, 10; Thomas Gregorio, cond. 4752; Joseph 
Brohel, cond. 4859; Bob Patten, 802: Carles 
Errante, Thomas F. Cooper, Fred R. Hoff, 
Carl A. LaMoyna, Hugo D Ippolito, Benj. 
Decker, all of 802; Uriel Benjamin, 40;; W. 
Philbarn, 802; George Stern, 802; Hildegarde 
Sells, 80; Phil Schwartz, 10; Marion Amidon, 
10; Rose Baldwin, 10; Juanita Erickson, 477: 
Lucille Peterson, 147; Marian Carr, 604: Mil- 
dred Waiman, Ruby Kasson, Erma Condit, 
Billie Gage, Mildred Reasoner, Harry Wai- 
man, all of 36; Saunders Kurtz, 802: Leo R. 
Davis, 2; Chatles Estrado, Jos. Bethancount, 
Gilbert Agruina, Max Arajon, all of 103: A. 
Duran, 327: Joaquim Hurtado, 400: Oscar 
Hurtado, 400; Van Smith,. 5; Albert Price, 
70; H. Bruce Healy 387: Benj. Bergmann, 
802; Harry Armer, 802; Harry Leyton, 802; 
Ed. Chas. Spicek, 10; Alex. Hyde, 802; Olive 
Boyle, cond. 4701; Elizabeth Gregg, cond. 
4851; Carolyn Goeglein, cond. 4498: Harriette 
Sunderland, 765; Betty Talmadge, cond. 4259: 
Julie Huth, 174; Laura Browne, 11: M. Hard- 
sell, 699; Molly Morgan, 149; Isadore Rusa- 
cow, 138; Max Steiner, Robert Velter, Allan 
Moran, Walter Feldkamp, Leon J. Yacom, H. 
Burgset, J. Max Pattland, Donald Moore, 
Paul Cartwright, W. BR. Hegner, Peter .J. 
Pumiglio, A. B. Campbell, Sam Gurski, P. D. 
Smith, H. . West, A. Weinstein, H. Rob- 
bins, M. Robbins, J. Geller, A, Steinberg, L. 
Stevens, F. Jours, B, Wasserberger, W. "hia. 


Jack Stein, 802. 


Endurance! 


For Trumpet Players 


“ENDURANCE is 90% of Cornet playing.” This sentence is on page 22 of 
Clarke’s Technical Studies for the Cornet and Trumpet. Herbert L. Clarke, 
justly considered by many the greatest cornetist of all time, is the author of 
that sentence. Think of it—90% of anything is almost ALL of it! 

TRUMPET PLAYERS do not fail because of lack of practice, nor because of 
the wrong kind of practice. They fail because of weak lips, and for the reason 
that no matter how or what they practice their lips do not get strong. They 
fail because they lack—ENDURANCE! Mr. Clarke’s statement is wholly true. 


If 90%, or almost the whole of trumpet playing is endurance—WHY NOT GET 
ENDURANCE? It is easier to get it than it is to get along without it! So it is 
easier to be a success than a failure! 
HOW DO YOU GET ENDURANCE? You don’t get it by practicing your head 
off. You get it by protecting your lips against NEEDLESS punishment! 

HOW DO YOU PROTECT THEM? That’s what I want to tell you about, if 


you will send me a post card asking about ENDURANCE, or, just fill in the 
coupon below and I will tell you—HOW! 


HARRY L. JACOBS 
2943 Washington Blvd., Station D, 


I’m interested. Tell me HOW. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Instrument—Cornet, Trumpet or Trombone.... 








TROMBONISTS . 


HAVE YOU TRIED THE TWO NEW 1930 MODELS OF 
THE ONLY ORIGINAL AND PERFECT TROMBONE? 
IT’S THE 


F. E. OLDS 


“THE ROLLS-ROYCE OF TROMBONES’’ 
IF YOU WANT 


Slipperiest Slide Action 
Volume and Purity of Tone 
Perfect Intonation 
Lightness and Self Balance 
Feo of Workmanshi 

rite for Illustrated Catalog to 


HANS J. BACH, Inc. 


’ General Distributors 
800 Eighth Ave. New York City 
Bet. 48th & 49th Sts. Phone Longacre 4867 


“STANDARD 
MODEL” 
MODEL” 











BACH STRADIVARIUS TRUMPET 
Special Models for All Occasions 
Terms to Suit Arranged 





“SELF-BALANCING 














THE VERNE Q. POWELL FLUTES 


Used and indorsed by Artists in New York Philharmonic; Philadelphi i 
Cleveland and St. Louis Symphonies. — Se 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 295 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 








derman, L. Phillips, L. Alberti, J. Lange, F. 
Bevensee, C. Cognatto, J. Ford, J. Heyer, A. 
Feman, J. Stein, Ed. J. Kay, Howard C. 
Johnson, Walter H. Butterfield, Dominick 
Rosso, John Tonasula, Anthon Sconzo, Hans 
Friedhoven, Lenita Hofmann, Chas. M. Lo- 
Cascio, John Kuharetz, Silvio Coscia, Ferris 
Yamin, Carles Mangrino, Ben Katof, all of 
802; P. D. Marks, 198; B. J. Richards, 80; 
Victor Garber, 10; L. R. Kirk, 24; Faddie 
Vernie, 47; A. Melovidoff, 47; Gordon Andres, 
140; Franklin Christman, 140; Manuel Knife, 
cond. 4379; Cecil Audrie Perry, cond. 4377; 
George LeMere, 4347; Leo Kahdot, 4375; Wil- 
liam Foreman, 4384; William Conmoyer, 4796; 
Earl Arlington Doxtader, cond. 4522; 
Shuntona, cond. 4373. 


Kuharetz, 802; Floyd Crume, 5; Prager Be 
nard, 802; Germayn Arnold, 802: S. E ofma 
802; Maurie Nitke, 802; 
Jos. W. Johnson, 2. 
Transfers issued: Robert W. Jobes, Fra 
H. Kruse, Pattee E. Everson Dudle 0 
dick, _Catherine Stock, Chas. A’ nose 
“iss oterra Feigen, Roland P. Dodds, Ha 
Johnson, David Holguin, Frederick Cc. Ma 
ton, Frank W. Chiddix, Lillian Hehbe 
Clara Hoffmeyer, Peter Hi. Filerman, Ve 
gg pod 
) “i. INewberger, J. Ellsworth Ws 
Chief &. Nadel, Marion A. Smart, Harold 
Johnnott, Norman N. Reese, A. L. Grossbe 
Leslie D. Knudsen, Christine M 
Sutton, Jos. Maglietta, : 
Burrs, Dorothy M. 
Lada, Mildred PD, 
Anton Saller, 
pan, Dave H 
savakoff, J. R. Mieding, Florence Roshe 
V. B. McOmber, H. H. Winfield, Paul Go 
finkle, Lillian S. i 
Raymond S. Baird, Nathan Zimberoff, Te 
Harris, Carl W. Kitti, Louis A. Webb, Hen 
Teller, Herman A, F- Beilfuss, Wm. Cha 


LOCAL NO. 10, CHICAGO, ILL. 

New members: Harry Glick, Don B. 
Demetry, Edw. Eugene Clapp, Elmer Giesow, 
Mary P. Pettibone, Lawrence J. Hults, Rob- 
ert L. Lipsky, Sidney R. Reed, M. V. Santos, 
Rich. O. Goldberg, Wm. Wallin, Jules Cos- 
tello, Lenora Holcomb, Sam La Monica, Max 
Krenz, Dana M. Garrett, Ernest Anderson, 
Danna N. Brown, Clyde D. Chase. Chas. W. 
Ape meres Wally A. Smith, Clinton Evans, F. 
Mariotti, Aubrey L. McConnell, Herm. Paul . : Packs ; 

Dittrich, Howard Curry, Merton C. Shoe- ik, FS ree Platt, Rose Vande 
neck, Wm. Tyroler, Ray Staater, Alb. E. E. Fischer, H. T orterfeld. Mack Komie, 
Boyles, Jas. H. Burkell, James A. Hartwig, (Devron) Chic Hilbert 45nam Jones, 
Joe Kesser, Helene Zahlis, Otto T. Jelinek, Johnston, J iy bert H. 
Stanley Blum, Roy Monsen, Geo. W. Beau- Agne, Harold B.S Gende, I. 
mont, Fred Rose, Malcolm isley, L. R. Her- . - Blokes. 

ron, Lloyd L. Huntley, J. Paul Agne, Harold ,, Resigned: J. E. Zdrubek, GL. 
H. Artell, Melvin C. Cunningham, Geo. Mc- talph_ Migliaccio, Jos. Lazzaretti. 
Givern, Basil Rock, Joe Damante, Ted Leary, C@mpbell, J. C. Cafaro, C. W. Topliff. 
Edw. V. Jungleluth, Carl W. Edwards, Marcel Annulled: Fleming A. Smith, Donald 
Honore, Imer Jay Hill, Wm. L. Alexander, Haney. 

Douglas Johnston. Traveling members: 

Transfers deposited: Floyd Poetzinger, Germayn, John BE. 
137; Franz Hagel, 802; Vern McDermott, 58: Alfred Newman, 
bd Drain, 1; Arthur Kornblum, 103; Roland lero Geccerra, 

unziker, cond: 2132; D. J. Grimgn, 413; Paul lor, Ralph Napoli, Phi Ss 
McKnight, 764; E. Wondeflic, 33: Len Marcus, Salvatore Cibelli, rabeeee tee ee 
586; D. E. Williamson, 721; L. D. Wellington, bati, Harry Levant, Lew “Epstein Jae 
325; Ellis T. Bennett, 203; Cleo Jefferson, Grand, Walter R. Brederman Frederick Sol 
102; Antonio Agoso, 802; Dan W. Gaebe, 2: ner, Viadimir Kayaloff, Louis. De Lon 

Harry Silbert, Wm. Galvin, H 


Walter H. 


Bailey, 


O. Mild, C, 


Wa 


Geo. S. Hirst, Arne 
Lynehan, Andy Har 
Howard J. Martin, F. Cab 


Frank Obernier, 2; Gordon H. Jenkins, 2: 
Lester Polson, 94; Misha Leoshutz, 228; Geo. Paul Rickenbach, 
S. Hirst, 802; Palmer Whitney, 48; Hans H. EE. Ditzel, S. Palma 
Fredhonin Play, 802; Sollner Frederick, 802; Irving Aaronson, Art Quenzer, Antho 
Silvio Coscia, 802; Chas. Lo Casio, 802 (let- Pistritto, C. Roscoe Stanley, Jack E. Ar 
ter); Wm. L. Prior, 504; Marguerite Rivers, strong, Wm Emons, all of 802; Jack C 
802; Frk. R. Denke, 6; Fred C. Schneider, 58: ty ; 
Sam Yablonsky, 802; F. P. Cuthbert, 178; 
Connant, Harold E., 196; Alb. C. Woodyatt, 
67; Ralph Greene, 166; R.'C. Frank, 407; Ted Wenzel, 
Kalb, 19; Ralph E. Connor, 483; Mrs. Thelma co, Carl Hecker, 
Feltis Connor, 388; Wm. C. Michaels, 48; M. Greenfield, G. 
Karl Bernt, 56; Albert Phillips, 102; Ray J. Ad 

Snyder, 255; Gene Petrilli, 11; Genevieve \ 
Tuberty, 322; Sid. Long, 190; Alb. Hoecker, 


T. Roemhild, Wm. Fischer, R. 


Hyna, J. Gelfius, Vgeee 


F. Acosta, J. Gross, 


Wm. Levitt, L. Rapop 
Van Uffelin, F. Sykora, 
J. Moretti, T. estermeier, — 
+ G. Stange, all of 10; Wm. C. 
tenbreyn, 802 and 16; Frank Gibson, 661. 


Lois T. Hadley, Jay Brill, Wm 


386; Jules Sims, 40; J..E. Lynehan, 802: Jol 


~ 


Alf. Wteiner, 610) 


Jenks, Robert 8. Keller, Joseph Chabr, Paull 


. 


f 


Lang, J@iiee 
Veil, & 
Weis, A. D. Fowler, Ante 
Jaroslav Pate 
Anthony Pautschnik, Jos. Uder= 
erman, Gene Fosdick, Lawrené 


Johnston, Don N. Woodvill@ 


- 


—— 


Kantrow, Douglat 


Theos 


Max Wolkowitz, James Ta : 


n. Iienry Clifton 
Sidney Rsich, H, Dittri¢ 
W. Stanley Johnstom® 


Isaac Van Grove, Chas. Tlosty, F. Horowltim 
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L. Piton, P. A. Cavallo, Louls Fra 
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LOCAL NO: 11, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Transfers so: Waste Swerdlow, J. 
‘m. Strauss, Sol Jaffee, ty John 
Italiane, S. E. Burton, an 10: F. D. Goss, 203; 
Dave Kohn, 18; Clarence_H. Davis, 162. 
Transfer ‘withdrawn: Harold Martin. 
Transfer annulled: Cecil Walden. 
Resigned: Gerard Harwart. 


LOCAL NO. 15, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Resigned: A. Gordon West, Vera Hoff- 
hines. 

New members: Carl B. Ecker, 
Martin, Mildred Herr, Sylvia Williams. 
Transfers issued: Ed. McDonnell, Rieh- 
ard Marschner, W. 8S. Drew. 

Transfers deposited: Emil Hollander, 5; 
Wayne Yancey, 699. 
Transfer withdrawn: Irving DeMars, 10. 
Transfer revoked: Glee Champer, 3. 
Traveling members: Raymond Martin, 802; 
Benj. Greenleu, 802; Clarence Grimes, 286; 
Figaro Del Rivers, 5; Percy Johnson, 589; 
Geo. Winfield, 5; Wm. Dickerson, 5: Jos. 
Johnson, 5; Wm. Jones, 802, and Wm. Tal- 


bert, 5. 


Stewart 


LOCAL NO. 16, NEWARK, N. J. 


New members: Jack Leitner, Gustav Nel- 
son, Jr., Aldege St. Martin, Albert Hagen- 
bush, Kenneth Schieiser, Alfred Menconi, 

Full member from transfer: Louis Heiman. 

Resigned: August Olma, Elsa Kitchell. 

Transfers issued: Paul Puleo, James Ce- 
lano, James McGarvey, Jack Glassner, Wil- 
liam Kessler, August Lindauer, H. Schmauch, 
Bruno Pellegrini, William J. Ruther, Joseph 
Silverstein. 

Transfers eeewe: 
ander Ban 

Transfers deposited: 
mand _  Balendonck, 
Ahrens. 


Traveling members: Alfred Artega, 2; 
Meyer Druzinsky, 2; F. C. Sanborn, 9; John 
S. Doherty, 9; Fred Moebrus, 10; Tom Mc- 
Laughlin, 16; William Griffin, 47; B. Gersten- 
korn, 47; Irvin Rosenberg, 60; J. Harold 
Gustafson, 134; Archie Leon, 176; J. C. Moon, 
399; G. Carper, 485; Sam Fioriila, 526; and 
the following members of 802—F,’ Hoffman, 
Ben Becker, George Stern, Angelo La Mayna, 
William Loraine, Jimmie Carr, Mac Ceppos, 
Arthur Stegel, S. Le Roy, D. Dubek, A. C. 
Kramer  o ‘Ashford. "Sidney Asherman, 
John Rosenmkel, Charles Ruddy, Sam 
Rosen, Billy Freyer, Charles Blaum, Isidor 
Berken, Fred Egener, John McManus, H. 
Siddall, J. Eaton, James De Meo, L. S. Ry- 
ker, Wm. H. Porkman, J. Klein, Carl Seman, 
Charles B. Benci, W. Lubalin, H. Leventhal, 
A. Teeschi, Wm. Schwartz; Russell Ericson, 
cond, 4209; Calvin Earl, cond. 3045; Bud Carl- 
ton, cond, 3274. 


Arthur Kerr, Alex- 


James Sehreto, Ar- 
Joseph Tutini, Max 


LOCAL NO. 20, DENVER, COLORADO 

New members: Mildred E. Cutler, Beulah 
Gotchey, Agnes Hawkins, Billee Briscoe, 
Mae McMahon, W. A. Martin, Jack Garden- 
swartz. 

Transfers issued: 
Robert C. Fyke, 
Miller. 


Transfers deposited: Edward Sawtelle, 677; 
Carles H. Ryan, 642; D. L. Frankfather, 590; 
E. E. Lowth, 278; Thos. M. Brannon, Ralph 
Bennett, J. T. Bourn, D. E. Lally, Geo. E. 
McCullough, James E. Pritchett, Jr., B. Lys- 
ter Ruthvenn, all of 72; Geo. McMillan, Jr., 
148; M. C. Park, 148; James Emert, 60; E. 
R. Young, 50; Frank C. Wheaton, 148; Louise 
Moody, 692; Jack Maurice, 692; Richard Cun- 
ningham, 692; Wm. Sarri, 34. 

Transfers withdrawn: 'Kerval C. Goodwin, 
200; Edward Sawtelle, 677. 

Transfers returned: Roscoe V. Hillman, 
Cc. W. Fubank, 


Traveling members: Byron Baker, 573; 
Howard Cramer, 25; Mayo Dace, 406; Arthur 
Schultz, 243; Wade Renner, 377; Glen Hyne, 
231; Harold Crocker, 427; Clarence Dix, 377; 
Helen L. Scott, 138; Ruth WwW. Harte, 162; 
Sadie Des Marais, 364; Evelyn Payton, 138; 
Lillian Sawyer, 9; Mabel Hicks, 265; Flor- 
ence Belk, 802; Myrtle Bilodeau, 138; Edna 
Donohue, 126; Dorothy R. Stephens, 6; Chas. 
Goldberg, 40; Edw. C. Baltz, 40; Albert Block, 
40; Eugone Addison, 40; Albert Magin, 40; 
Jos. Bs! 40; Mat. Saks, 40; Jerry Cimera, 

Wm. ‘Dramer, cond, 4295; Arthur P. 
Patent: cond. 4614, 


Hans Otto Pronske, 
Bennie Alex, Frank R, 


LOCAL NO. 23, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

New members: Allen Connell, Santiago 
Navarro, Miss L. R. Taylor, W. Henry Talia- 
ferro, Ciarence (Jack) Andrews 

Transfers deposited: Frank Holichek, 65: 
Otto Roessler, 373; A. V. Riggs, 507: Loren 
Cain, ni Frank Miner, 65; John S. Lowery, 
147; 'R. V. Steyer, 773; John Pickthorne, 65: 
ak, S. Baird, 10; John Bowman, 58; 
Gilbert Fierros, 147; Theo, Parrino, 147; 
Ernest Hares, 2; John B. Stoval, 721. 

Transfers withdrawn: Ralph G. Pollock, 
Henry Lange, Morrell Crouse, Eddie Methot, 
. W. Shetrell, W. R. Simms, Car} Heit, 
Robert Dowling, Wayne Barclay, James Price, 
nay Clapp, Billy McMillan, Bob Hutchins, 

M. Palmer, Cliff Brewton, Fred Green, 
Paul Sells, Karl E. Klauser, Otto Roessler, 
Loren Cain, Frank Miner, John 8. Lowery, 
R. V. Steyer, John Pickthorne, John Bow- 
man. 

Transfers issued: Leo Ostrach, Port Giles 
(letters), Parker Siddall, Rupert T. Kuhl- 
man, Walker L. Hancock, Machen Ferguson, 
Richard Molina, Wm. J. Dunn, Leslie E. 
Harrison (letter), Harry Kuehner, Pedro 
Avelar, Sr., Dan Lattos, M. D. Bourn, Amos 
Ayaia, Pedro Aveiar, Jr., P. C. Panneii (re- 
newal), Wm. Case, A A. Aguilar, John W. 
Sinclair, Albert Avelar, Herbert Smartt, John 


Resigned: J. Benson Carlis'e, Frank Din- 

kins, E. V. Garcia, H. Jack Page, Chas. W. 
Chylinski, Tom Nash, Jr., RbOBbert Peltran, 
Joe Morin. 
‘ Traveling members: Gersten Korrs Beller, 
47; Calvin Earl, Bud Carlton, Tony Arreta, 
Wm. Griffin, 47; J. Horace Gustafson, 134; 
Russell Jenckson, cond. ; Eva Jacobs, 10; 
Wellye Endsley, 469; Velma Schennuel, 289; 
Christine Howell, cond.; Ellen Cerrito, 626; 
Zello Lindsay, 48; Peggy O'Neil, 20; Beulah 
Graham, 17; Maybelle Harvey, 770; Corrine 
Dentro, 8; Hazel Hoyer Kay, 147; Alice M. 
LeRoy, 802; Doris Smith, 9: Pat Williams 
Taylor, 147; Edward Blanchard, 198; Al 
Robins, 802; Natalie Zimbow, 9; Harold F. 
Kelly, 198; George Lorange, 198; Alexander 
St. Pierre, 198; John F. Madison, 198; Joseph 
Valentino, 198; Alvah R. Morrison, 9; Leo 

ennings, cond. 4755. 


LOCAL NO, 26, PEORIA, ILL. 


Transfer issued: Russel Lagemte. 

New member: Francis A. Hefn 

Transfers deposited: Lyle Todd, Toe; 
Pha aa! ra, Mina May Ha Hackard, 282; 


ta Watton, rea Roy Sheoman, 395; ‘Jesse 
Full’ membership: Walter Chapman, 102; 


or) 


Arthur Thompson, 394; Ra: water, 102; Dale 
Miller. 102; onard Koeder, 301. 

Traveling members: _G. F. Brandenburg, 
Les A, eb Ralph Webster, John one 
Don Wallmark, Paul Wisely, Ra a 
Scott Doup, Paul Kean, John Geige: “va 
ces Robinson, all of 8; L. Beck, 278; Heol Miller, 
278; H. Hires, 192; Geo. Krumm , 574; Thomas 
Miller, 268; Fred Steil, 704; Rex Jenkins, 
463; Carl Stoetzel, 704: Joe Sabota, 70; Art 
Baumbartner, 773; Alvin Krumm, 574; Les 
jn 254; Harvey King, 704; Chuck Garber, 

R. Burlington, 278: M. Rehm, f5; P. 
Bally, 278! Gus. Furhman 289; James Nixon, 
732; Clyde Morris, 176; Lester Rohde, 176; 
Cap Elliott, 176; Leo Krouse, 334; Red Dow, 
224; Don Souther, 75; Bud Berkshire, 75; 
Gien Enofeider, 65; Paui Daines, 228; J. 
Minor, 278; C. Avery, 15; L. Johnson, 25. 


LOCAL NO. 29, 
New members: 
Aloys E. Schwesig. 
Transfer deposited: 


BELLEVILLE. ILL. 
Leslie V. W. Schrader, 


F, A. Ochs, 175, 


LOCAL NO. 30, ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Officers for 1930: President, A. L. Eggert; 
vice-president, Dave’ Dahl; secretary and 
treasurer, Edward P. Ringius; board of direc- 
tors, L. F. Soukup, Harry Kanevsky, Geo. 
Buttkus, Frank Nowicki, Ernest W. Winter. 

New members: Edw. T. Olson, Lesley 
Faltesek, Carl Laymon. 

Transfers deposited: Elgee Hales, D. D. 
Durfey, Wm. M. Pomroy. 

Transfers issued: Isador Padwal, 
Rabis, Myron Katz. 

Transfers witdrawn: E. C. Irons. 

Resigned: Lester Backer, Mrs. 
Hoschette. 

Traveling members: Mack Pomerantz, 
David Goldfarb, Louis Manilow, Max Cheikes, 
William Service, Emil Smith, Wm. H. Gal- 
vin, Harry Baum, Irving Kaplan, Maurice 
Moll, Harry Collins, Tos. E. Monaco, Aug. P. 
Fetterer, Jack Jacobson, Harry Ford, Joseph 
yeneli, Milton Gruber, Nicholas F. Vitalo, 
Cliff Wetterau, Reginald Harrington, all 802; 
Dan C. Burt, 562; Samuel Skolnick, 9; Stan- 
ley Tobiasen,; 137; Ralph Clarke, 1; Mario 
Camposano, 87; Jas. Riddel, cond. 4667; Wal- 
ter Brown, 721; Tom Rosen, 603; Stanley 
Coscia, Leon Ketchum, Christey Hansen, all 
5; Frank Little, 170; Dave Appollon, Silvestre 
Ranido, 123; Vincent Fondevilla, cond. 4614; 
N. DeCastro, cond. 4610; Ponce Espitiru, 
cond. 4611; Benny Del Rosario, cond. 4613; 
ay a reeete, cond, 4609; Frank Castro, 
con 


Lucille 


LOCAL NO. 34, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Joe R. Harris, 22; 
Harry La Rue, 67; L. D. 


Transfers deposited: 
Bob Kessler, 450; 
Wellington, 325. 

Transfers withdrawn: Ovide Brown, 207 
(revoked); Kath. Ketchum, 490 (revoked). 

Transfers issued: N. D. Snyder, Perry 
Johnson, W. Sarri, K. B. Harpster, David 
Creagan, L. C. Long, Fred Meek, Ted Meyn. 

Traveling members: Paul Shaffer, 34; Ted 
Wells, 165; Carl Hunt, 178; Buddie Norris, 
165; Jimmie Lee, 165; Ernie Kolstad, 254; 
Ernest Jennings, 165; Wm. J. McAnna, 289; 
Red Stanley, Jimmy Taylor, Chas. Trotta, 
Phil Saxe, Arthur Quenzer, Stanley Johnston, 
Max Wolkowitz, Ralph Napoli, Frank Sper- 
andeo, Jack Armstrong, Tony Pestritto, Irv- 
ing Aronson, B. Schmidt, all 802; Pete Brown, 
10; Ray Rhomheimer, 802; Frank Manzo, 10; 
Nick Evangelista, 10; Jeff .Schnaufer, 10; 
Colombo Maisto, 802; Jean Schwiller, 802; 
Paul Parent, cond. 4615; Clarence E. Dix, 377; 
Howard Cramer, 25; Byron Buker, 573; Mayo 
Duca, 406; Arthur Schultz, 243; Wade Ren- 
ner, 377; Glen Hyne, 231; Harold Crocker, 
427; Carl Cooley, 297; A. M. Mansfield, 150 
Leigh Havens, 334; R. B. Edison, 3; Dewey 
Walker, 94; John Floyd, 466; Joseph Kotz- 
beck, 2; Claud Love, 150; Jerry Johnson, 166; 
Chas. Goldberg, Nat Saks, Edw. Baltz, 
Albert Block, Eugene Addison, Al. Magin, Jos. 
Levy, all 40; Jerry Cimera, 10; E. Wm. Cra- 
mer, cond. 4293. 


LOCAL NO. 37, JOLIET, ILL. 


New member: Donald Leffler. 

Transfer issued: Ray Rafter. 

Traveling members: Stanley Scheuer, 6; 
Roland O. Becker, 47; Wm. J. Casey, 20; 
Charlie Straight, J. H. Hatton, R. Henderson, 
L. Moore, H. Johnson, B. Kammain, L. Bauer, 
R. Bluett, J, DeRubertis, D. Mor an, all 10; 
Albert Nito, 16; A. Sposell, 472 H. Sher- 
lock, Wm. Gardner, J. Weaver, all 802; M. 
Aruti, IL. Klein, F. Cali, V. Henshaw, Bobby 
Henshaw, J. Wolf, all cond,; Harold Fry, 47; 
H. B. Wahl, cond.: Dvora Dienstova, cond.; 
J. C. Adams, G. Herman, G. Dewey, all 127; 
Manny Smith, cond.; Al Tucker, 480; C. Bad- 
er, Jr., 47; A. P. Parent, cond.; Wm. A. 
aige, 9 


LOCAL NO. 46, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


New members: Wm. J. Fryfogel 
E. Wittmack, Paul Hartwig, Joseph &. Stratz, 
D. S. Dawson, Tim R. Allen, Jr. 

New member by transfer: C. W. Bronson. 

Withdrawal deposited: A. J. Phillip. 


LOCAL NO. 47, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


New members: Ferd. L. Cabello, Peter 
Maggio, Julian Perez, Marie Hummel, Made- 
line Gamble, Rosalio F. Guerra, Juan Reyes, 
Harry John Forbes, Fred Bonnie, 
Limon, Nick Arden, Mildred Hawke, Howard 
C. White, John 8S. Stewart, 
Morris Victor, Lioyd G. 
Geo. Dewey Eaton, 
Lawrence Anthony, Amandus Zoellner. 

Transfers deposited: Albert Akst, 
P. Dodds, Robt. Brennand, Ben Abraham, F. 
R. Wade, Clair Dawson, Lulu K. Bennett, 
Geo. W. Faltermeyer, J. L. Hite, Uzia F. 
Bermani, Beauregard W. Lee, Hal Hoffer, 
Armin Wegner, Harry E. Doering, Walter C. 
Howell, Herman J. Zinger, Edgar G. Amatein, 
Beulah M. Blackwell, Charles Clemensen, 
Harold BE. Maulding, L. Chester Smith, Harry 
Swift, Lawrence Veling, Paul Kain, Paul 
Mertz, Eva Applefield, Mrs. Edna Goff, Jack 
Hunter, H. A. Stewart, Lawrence Sansone, 
Hugo Menard, Johnny R. Mills, John E. Mes- 
sick, David G. Brown, Raymond G. Brown, 
J. Robt.-Mieding, Robt. H. Moore, Roy Small- 
wood, Kent B. Gage, Edw. Fleischman. 

Transfers cancelled: D. W. Driscoll 
neth Plummer, Donald Watson, 
Kubitschek. 

Transfers withdrawn: Irene Frallicciardi, 
Theo. Coleman, Jane Allen, Kar! Brigandi, 
A. H. Bergen, Vera Preeg, Meredith Willson, 
Graham Stevenson, L. Chester Smith, Irving 
Snow, Eddie Foster, Roland Dodds, Norman 
Link, Fred M. Schuitze, Geo. E. Brunies, Sol 
Klein, John Lucas, David Klein, Theo. L. 
Friedman, Harry Raderman, Anthony Girardi, 
Francis (Mugsy) Spanier, jooe Aronson, 


Jacob 8. 5 
Wises Delmar § 8. . oo. 


Broadus, Jake Sicher, 


Ken- 
Ernest 


Martin. 


Charles. 


Florencio | 


TRUMPETERS, LOOK!! 
A New Cornet Solo 





“The Princess Polonaise” 





Easy to Learn. 


Comfortable to Play. 


Brilliant Effect. 


Solo and Piano, 50c. With Band or Orchestra, $1.00. 


BAND LEADERS - 
TEACHERS - 
PLAYERS - 


RICHARD SHUEBRUK 
Formerly First Trumpet, Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


- A Swell Number for Programmes 
A Hit for Your Star Pupils 
- Play It on the Job and Get Business 


Follow Nature’s Laws. 
which do 
Fingers. 


Train the parts 
the work—Lips, Tongue and 
That is the surest way. 





The Cornet Player’s First Book....$1.40 
For Teachers and Pupils. 

The Trumpeter’s Daily Stunt 
Twenty minutes a day. 

Graded Lip Training, each 
1. Beginners. 2. Professionals. 
3. Artists. 

Graded Tongue Training 
Grade 1, $1.00. Grade 2, Single 


Tongue, $1.00. Grade 3, Double 
and Triple, $1.50. 


RICHARD SHUEBRUK 
332 E. 87th St. NEW YORK CITY 


1.00 





nm 22 easy lessons - 


E. DeLamater’s own system, just as used by him in fifteen 
years’ arranging, composing and teaching. Used and endorsed by 


leading professionals and amateurs—conductors, arrangers. 
boiled-down, practical essentials of Harmony, 


The 
without tiresome 


study, in an unbelievably short time. 


Learn to Memorize, Improvise, Arrange, Compose ! 


All the short cuts plain! 
Personal help, criticism an 
Results guaranteed. 


Mr. G. BE. Robinson, Hill City, Minn., 
studied harmony twenty 
years, but I have gotten more’ Prac- 


says: —_ 


Write for actual proof and guarantee offer. 


explained. 
correction, 


tical knowledge out of these lessons 
than I did out of the whole twenty 
years’ study.” 


The ‘School of Experience” abso- 


lutely necessary to the practical appli- 
cation of Harmony. 


No obligation. 


DeLAMATER PRACTICAL HARMONY SYSTEM 


1650 Warren Ave., 





50 

The tonal quality of the reed 60 
instramente u 

tra is produced 


Dept. “I,” Chicago, IIL. 
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Ask Your 
Dealer 


Each Dozen 
-20 2.00 Clarinet . 
3.50 


< hone 

40 4.00 Alto a 
-50 5.00 Melody Saxophone 
5.00 Tenor Saxophone 
6.00 Baritone Saxophone 
én my ovehec: | ‘75 7.50 Bass Saxophone 
thecontinual Packed one dozen to the hex. 


Samp! it receip 
of price and pestage.™ 


\ Agents for U. §. A. 
and Canada 


TUuovz 





SARS. Bes rye Inc. - 
MANN & SON, 


} py R & BRO., 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA MUSIC co. 806 South Broadway, 


Inc. 


111 E. 14th St., Dept. 23 
ind Instrument Co}W NEW YORK CITY 


Distributors: 

- 62 Cooper Square, - New York City 

- 1108 Chestnut St. - .- Philadelphia, Pa. 
21-27 W. Sth St., - - St. Paul, Minn. 

Los Angeles, Cal, 





cand 





Fiore Dominick,. 
Mary Loretto Feltman,: . 


Roland 








THE VIBRATOR 
REED HAS SEV- 
ERAL GROOVES 
RUNNING PAR. 
ALLEL WHICH 
EXPOSE FIi- 
BRES, GIVING A 
FREE VIBRA. 
TION AND 
HELPS TO KEEP 
THE REED DRY, 
PREVENTING IT 


FROM. GETTING 
HEAVY BY BE. 
ING WET. 


Vib 





ey rel) IBS, convingEe 





PROGRESS. HAS 
DONE FOR THE 
BENEFIT 

HE RS 
RS. 


OF 


<@1ton>Tv4 
oc - 

> 

>_> .0+204 
yezagz oP or 
movcom’4.<o 


z< 








H. CHIRON Co. 


$ on 


Ask your dealer 


800 Eighth Ave., New York 








HAYNES-SCHWELM CoO, 


SILVER FLUTES for ARTISTS and Pre oon TONE vata for STUDENTS 


_ 4196- WASHINGTON STREET, 














THE INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 





eachers 


It is easy to find 
outwhio sells 
cheap clarinets 
and cheap 


mouthpieces. 


But 
Who Sells 
A . The Cheapest 
PERFECT 
clarinets and the 
Mouthpieces 
"with the 
scientific written 
guarantee that 
7 they are 
perfect? 


THE WOODWIND 
COMPANY, INC. 


131 West 45th St. 
New York City 


* 





THE LOUIS KRAMER Vou GALLERY 
tment o 
RARE OLD VIOLINS, VIOLAS, CELLOS 
\ AND BOW. 


All Sales Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
-Imstruments Appraised! 


THE, HOUSE RELIABLE 
WF ovledtie Bank 


Bldg. 
205 East 85th St. New York, N. Y. 





. witra-modern VPiauo Jazz taught by 
mail. Note or ear. . Easy rapid Jessons 
for adult beginners,’ Also Self-instruc- 
tion system for advanced pianists. Learn 
358 Tiass Styles, 976 Jazz Breaks, hun- 
jreds- of ‘Prick. Endings, Hot Rhythms, 
Sock, Stomp and Dirt Effects; Symphonic 
and .Wicked Harmony in latest Radio and 
Record Styte. Write for Free Booklet. 
WATERMAN PIANO SCHOOL 
1838 W. Adams St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








MODERN HOT METHOD 4 
For Saxophone, Clarinet and Trombone 
SOMETHING NEW 


is Method will teach you the right way to play, 

Matern Hot, 46 exercises of Record Style. Real 

interprétation of Hot Licks.. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Special Price, $2.00. Money Order. 


TRI-STATE MUSIC’ SCHOOL 
47:40 North Third St. - - ~ > + Memphis, Tenn. 








“Lip Science” 


for Brass Players 
The scientific method for high notes 
with ease; effortless playing at all 
times. 
Sent postpaid, $1.00 
E. DELAMATER, Dept. I 
1650 Warren Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 








FREE—OUR COURSE OF 


SIGHT READING OF MUSIC 


Fér inspection, use this ad. and send name 
and address to 


MT. LOGAN SCHOOL. OF SIGHT READING 
OF MUSIC, Box 134, Chillicothe, Ohio 








$3.00 TO $6.00 PER TUNING 


minutes or, less to tune average pisno. Esti- 
oo % million pianos in U, 8. peed ones fight 
Ae experience needed to learn tuning-—no - 
ital BR , Bo We train you thoroughly and rapidity 
at homie at small cost.- on this big money 
now! tres bdoklet-~'Piano Tuning as & 





KE prarn ‘beatin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





wack INSTITUTE 
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LOCAL NO, 51, UTICA, N. Y. 


New members: Carl Kinaman, Lewis 
Rhynders, Delos W. Brady, Geo. F. Pritchard, 
George Tomasi, Grant Pugh, Raymond Brad- 
ley, Edwin J. Barry, ‘Charles Scott, Ernest 
Fulmer, Robert DeLamarter. 

Resigned: Arther Bates, Chas. W. Parsons, 
Léland L. Hurst, Arthur Bernstein. 

Transfer deposited: Glenn C. Bell, 147. 

Transfers withdrawn: Ym. J. Jerome,~ 
Victor Speach, James Melfi, Gerfield Austin, 
Glenn C. Bell. 

Transfers issued: Chas. H. Burke, Jack 
Light, Wm.‘N. Stack, Stephen Boclaire, J. 
Paul Agne, C. M. Reynolds, Renato Pacini, 
Louis Evangelista, Richard Mulier, Granville 
Kelley. 

Traveling members: Joe Drummond, 802; Al 
Fanelli, 802: Ralph Ott, 101: Frank vat 
nette, 602; F. Scheuer, 802; Archie Leon, 17 
Sam Florueli, 526; Edward Meyer, 802; Peter 
Peterson, 10; Henry Leyton, 802; Edward 
Spivak, 10; Jack Lawrence, cond. .4180. 


LOCAL NO. 58, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Transfer issued: Larry Rich. 
Transfers returned: Orrin C. Ogden, Jr., 
John Bowman. 
Transfers annulled: J. 683; 
Leroy Hickle, 60; 


Lewis Scott, 192. 

Transfers deposited: 
Claude T. Hardin, 141; R. H, Kreigh, 228; Ray 
Finkhouse, 320; Wm. Hohler, 656; H. M. Dill, 
803. 

withdrawn from membership: 
Schroeder, Harold E. Sells, 10. 

Traveling members: Don Yerkey, 73: A. 
Bernstein, 406; Trile Wardell, 399; Jack Balk, 
16; Max Weber, 16; Vincent Carano, 16; Les- 
lie Vare, 15; Geo. Hanleny, 399; W. C. Carr, 
399; Buster DeCarlo, 802; Rudo'ph Walmuth, 
47; Joe Dumand, 802; I. Fanelli, 802; Ralph 
Ott, 101; Frank Valquette. 602; Jack E. Feu- 
rence, cond. 4180; Wm. Howard, 802; Wm. 
Fisher, 802; David Brunell, 9; Dorothy 
Knaurs, 9; Ralph Barnes, 389; Andrew Harer, 
Louis DeLorme, Harry Silbert, all 802. 


F. Brooke, 


Louis S. C. 


LOCAL NO. 59, KENOSHA, WIS. 
Resigned: A. Placentti, R. E. Coshun, Al 
Ceska. 
Transfers deposited: Wilmer Lafond, 337; 
P. L. Rohtik, R. H. Bonnett, H. D. Hoover, 
Glenn Geneva, J. L. Wilkinson, W. H. Shaw, 
all 205. 


LOCAL NO. 65, HOUSTON, TEXAS. 

Transfers deposited: Vernon Reed, 375; 
Albert Avelar, 23; Wm. Lower, 102; Robert 
Weathers, 422; Russell G. Mattier, 20; A. A 
Aguilar, 23; Louis J. Valle, 306; 
Nichols, 368. 

Transfers withdrawn: 
Grant Nichols, 368. 

Transfers issued: Henry Cochrane, 
Clasby, R. L. Burroughs, J. 
Osborne. 

New members: 
Flo Campbell Wier. 

Traveling members: 


Grant 
802; 


Luke 
V. Mills, T. W. 


Mel Craig, 


Charles A. Phelps, Mrs. 
Mrs. A. A. Cruz, 147; 
Miss Maria Cruz, 147; Josephine Cruz, 147; 
Josephine Oliver, 147; Edw. Blanchard, 198; 
Jos. Valentino, 188; Alex St. Pierre, 198: John 
F. Madigan, 198; Geo. Lorange, 198; Harold 
F. Kelly, 198; Natole Zimbone, 9; Alvah H. 
Morrison, 9; Al W. Robbins, 802; Leo Hen- 
nins, cond. 4755; Betty Baldwin, 119; Bessie 
Davis, 802; Bernice Lobdell, 803; Flo Davis, 
802; Marycn T. Case, cond. 4243; Jay Stevens, 
cond. 4408; Viola Laroy, cond. 4368; Berta 
Markfield, cond. 4710; Jack Lawrence, cond. 
4883; Ralph Hendershott, 89; Ralph Ott, 101; 
Jos. Dumond, 802; Ai Fanelli, 802; Joe Dillon, 
306; Fred Reichert, 306; R. C. Buchan, 306; 
Cc. F. Mallory, 306; Harold Gieb, 306; Law- 
rence Cook, 306; A. G. Wood, 306; W. Mach- 
mehl, 306; P. M. Reed, 306; R. G.’ Strong, 10; 
Fred Bergin, 5; Herb Fischer, 5; LeRoy 
Maule, 5; H. Edelstein, 5; Larry Sullivan, 
Claud Whiteman, Lelie White, M. Branch, 
K. .Palmer, Chris Fletcher, Wally Urban, 
all 5. 


LOCAL NO. 66, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New member: Patsy Clepp. 
PO a maa received: G. Kenneth McDonald, 


Transfers issued: Ray Salzer, A. C. Lin- 
coln, A. J. Astolfi, Greta Martonne. 

Traveling members: Wm. Howard, Doro- 
thy Knauss, Ralph Barnes, Wm. Fischer, 
David Brunnell, Fisk O’Hara, Wm. John- 
stone, R. Hoskins, C. W. Hall, Gerald Dupp- 
ler, J. L. Stone, L. D. Cornwell, Lyel Davis, 
Bruce Stanley, A. G. Little, Gordon Reany, 
Cc, Hutchenrider. 


LOCAL NO. 73, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Transfers deposited: Earl Lawhead, 99; 
Peter Filerman, 194; Don D. Guthrie, 194; 
Arthur Loeserman, i194; Greg Donovan, 693; 
Lloyd D. Parkins, 196; Red Norvo, 765. 

Transfers withdrawn: Joe Calhoun, 567; 
Bryan Lee, 5; Gene Sheldon, 10; A. J. Ros- 
berger, 201; Harold Swanson, 345; M. P. Law- 
ther, 259; Duane Smith, 14; D, Holquin, 10; 
Robert Bladet, 4. 

Transfers issued: J. Segers, N. Crockett, 
Willard S. Brown, Grant Moore, L. Williams, 
Geo. Tupper, L. Erickson, Gerald Beckley. 

Resigned: Gladys E. Manthy, Helen Zier- 
hart, J. H. Byers, Fred Barthes, M. R. Lis- 
tiak, Les Backer. 

New members: Harold Ayres, Robert 
Bladet, Levi Blevin, P. J. Binek, Joe Calhoun, 
E. Granger, Joe Gregory, E. R. Gruber, David 
Holquin, Gwynn Ray, N. A. Simons, Duane 
Smith, Albert Swanson, Harold Swanson, O. 
J. Truhler. 

Travefing members: Edgar Vince, 802: M. 
Couch, M. Schmelzer, Myrtle Bacon, Gene- 
vieve Plante, Amber Van Valkenberg, Minnie 
Letcher, Leora Stohlberg, FE. Gumbus, all 73; 
Leon Ketchum, Stanley Coscia, C. Hansen; 
all 5; Wally Brown, 721; Frank Little, 170; 
Ranido, 123; Manuel Enriquer, cond. 4609; N. 
Tom Rosen, 603; Rave Apollon, 123; Silvestre 
De Castro, cond. 4610; Ponce Espieitu, cond. 
4611; Francesco S. Castro, cond. 4612; Ben 
del Rosario, cond. 4613; Vincent B. Fonde- 
villa, cond. 4614; Helen Lewis Scott, 138; 
Ruth Wanda Harte, 162; Sadie Des Marais, 
364; Evelyn Payton, 138; Lillian Sawyer, 9; 
Mabel Hicks, 265; Florence Belk, 265; Myrtle 
Bilodeau, 802; Edna Donohue, 138; Dorothy 
R. Stephens, 6; James Riddel, cond. 4667; 
Mack Pomerantz, David Goldfarb, Louis 
Manilow, Wm. Service, Emil Smith, all 802; 
Stanley Tobiasen, 137; Ralph Clarke, 1; 
Mario Camposano, 87. 


LOCAL NO. 75, DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Transfers deposited: . Kermit Anderson, 
574; Chas. L. Agne, 10; R. E. Burke, 253; J. 
Robert Forbes, 504. 

Transfers issued: L. W. Wilson, 
Coons, Henry Husson, Roy Waltz. 

Transfers returned: Don Parrish. 

Resigned: J. W. Campbell. 

Traveling members: H. Moeller, O. West- 
lund, W. Lageson, D. Cowan, D. Huenemban, 
L. V. Brown, J. Carison, C. Kunz, J. Blan- 
chette, Red ‘Ballard, all 73; Leo Murphy, 


‘ 


L. R. 


* Johnson, Larry Bauer, 


Isham Jones, Dick Langden, Don Morgan, H. 
Moore, Jimmy Hat- 
ton, R. Henderson, Jack De Rubertis, Chas. 
Straight, Ray Bluette, all 10; Gilbert Jaffy, 
70; as. Brine, 591; Helen L. Scott, 138; 
Ruth W. Harte, 162; Sadie Des Marais, 364; 
Evelyn Payton, 138; Lillian Sawyer, 9; Mabel 
Hicks, 265; Florence Delk, 802; Myrtle Bilo- 
deau, 138; Edna Donahue, 126; Dorothy R. 
Stephens, 6. 


LOCAL NO. 76, SEATTLE, WASH. 
New members: Frances’ Boyles, 
Monear. 
Transfers deposited: John Stroessler, 197; 
Hazel C. Bennett, 105; H. S. Hillyard, 505; 
J. Wallace Rash, 241; Audrey Lauchland, 297; 
Ewart Lyne, 145; A. Muscovitz, 99; V. Tillot- 
son, 99; Ben Driscoll, 99; Wendell Duncan, 
117; J. W. Hanan, 99; Donald C. Brown, 48; 
F. -H. Matthews, 505; Margaret McAvoy, 117. 
Traveling members: Clarence Rand, C. L. 
Berry, Bob Snell, Evan Tiss, Kari A. Theck, 
. E. Singer, R. E. Stevenson, Don Swander, 
Morris E. Singer,eBud Smit, Ralph C. Green- 


Lois 


Meld, all 47; C. A. Prince, Wm. Tury, G. Bar- 


ragan, A. Pogany, F. Stuhr, F. Brissett, E. 
Stahl, W. Lavac, H. Wolff, C. Dalmaine, all 
802; Mrs. E. Coudy, 802; Hershey Surkin, 364; 
Adrien Blain, 802. 

Dropped: Florence Cullen, Margaret Cul- 
len, Joe Hernych, Carl Meili, Francis Rose. 

Exempt: Paul McClure, Florence Harris. 

Transfers withdrawn: Marie Wood, John 
Messick, C. J. Henwood, F. L. Petry. 


LOCAL NO. 77, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New members: Paul Amato, Stuart Barrie, 
I. Ray “Buddy” Frantz, Edw. S. Keefer, Jr., 
Cliff H. Kolb, John Lala, Chas. Previn, Alb. 
J. Raksin, Keith S. Roberts, Harold C. 
Thompson, Arthur Valinote, H. Vanderburg, 
Max Viek, Del S. Zane. 

Transfers deposited: Frank J. Werner, 1; 
Vv. “Buck”? Buckborrough, 10; Wm. Kessler, 
16; Herbert Sokolove, 40; Geo. Schwartz, 60; 
Chas. W. Barnes, 125; Eug. H. Lorenz, 161; 
Leon L. Conway, 228; Samuel R. Krebs, 269 
Mary E. Adams, 521; Marwitz Darwin, M. M 
Engel, A. Mart Silverman, all 661; Leon H. 
Warren, 735. 

Transfer withdrawn: Peter Potachney, 139. 
Transfer cancelled: Samuel Buckman, 379. 

Traveling members: Gerald Thomas, 40; 
R. De Sarno, Al Goodhart, John Hancock, O. 
Harris, Harry Hesrshkowitz, S. Kurtz, H. 
Lubie, Jas. C. Mendello, Al Newman, F. W. 
Ohman, C. Rogovin, Leon Rose, Ben Ross, 
Henry Ross, Billie Rozles, W. Selinsky, Geo. 
B. Stein, W. N. Strutt, Ant. Tortomas, W. W. 
Waco, Robt. Wolf, Mark Wornow, all 802. 

Transfers issued: Andréw De’V_.§ Aceto, 
Wm. H. Andrews, Leon Arkless. A, F. Ben- 
der, John Brown, Jr., Roscoe H. Caperoon, 
Anthony Cochard, Elvy Crouthamel, Angelo 
Gaudioso, Geo. Gold, John P. Hackett, Alf. 
Jamesworth, Gabriel Hines, Frederick L. 
Johnson, Harry Kevis, Armand Margadonna, 
Wm. C. Marshall, Sante Martorano, Arthur 
Taylor, Alex J. Thiede, Flo A. Wightman, 
Vie Wyker. 

Resigned: Mary H. Boatrite, Wm. J. Boyd, 
Phil Bressner, Anthony Bufarale, Carmela 
Bufarale, Wm. A. Degnan, Jas. S. Garrett, 
Walt. L. Johanns, Sid Liss, Walt. S. Pagan, 
Jr., Alf. Quigley, Elizabeth Rinaldo, Fred A. 
Schmidt, Martina M. Snyder, Malsolm T. 
Thomson, Chas. R. Vickery, Milt. L. Voloshin. 


Erased: Ellwood N. Smedley, William P. 
Stocker. 


LOCAL NO. 78, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Transfers issued: Ruth Wheeler, B. P. 
Wright, Chas. A. Fell, Myer Kark, Jack Karp, 
John S. Hurley. 

Transfer deposited: Paul J. Johnson. 

Resigned: Doris Hammond, Fay Welch. 

Full members from transfer: Rudolph Per- 
rotti, Mario Dalleo, J. Andre Polah. 

Traveling members: A. Artega, 2; Meyer 
Druzinsky, 2; David Newman, 802, 


LOCAL NO. 81, ANACONDA, MONT. 


Full member from transfer: Don L. Wil- 
son, 

New members: 
Milkwick, Jr. 

Transfer issued: 


Mrs. Anna Gray, George 


Miss Sadie Cunningham. 


LOCAL NO. 82, BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
New members: Charles A. Watkins, Ches- 
ter F. Robinson. 


LOCAL NO. 90, DANVILLE, ILL. 


New members: A. W. Anderson, Hugh 
Anderson, Floyd Bailey, Billie B! Ora- 


Nis Biair, 
belle Finney, Jacob Gouty, Goldie Harrison, 


Ferne Kelley, Fred Lehnen, John Lovelace, 
Rillie Orr, Earl Rogers, Joseph R 
Victor Robbins. 


Transfers issued: C. J. Christenson, Harry 
Epperson, C. N. Gillette, R. I. McPherson, 
R. L. Marley, Merle Eagle, Keith Jones, Dale 
Laking, Jack Slusser, iz. B. Cundiff. 

Transfers deposited: Haréld Johnnott, 10; 
Henry Wright, 224; Rudy Born, 10; E. C. 
Shirk, 89; Joe Less, 26; Walter Kennedy, 26; 
Toward Willams, 803. 


Transfer withdrawn: 


s.0us50au, 


Harold Johnnott. 


LOCAL NO. 99, PORTLAND, ORE. 

New members: John R. Victors, L. F. 
Lawson, T. M. Metcalf, Herbert M. Scott, 
Rudolph Cipolla, Ernest Lavoreta, John E. 
Shefler, Harry B. Lewis, Grace Hwinn, T. E. 
Proctor, Harriet Wright, Goldie Kaufman, 
Harry York. 

Full members from transfer: Edw. H. 
wanhet, Clifford Bird, Alex. E. Pitts, Joe 
eith. 


Dropped: Joy Giese. 

Resigned: Elaine Forrest, J. L. 
Geo. A. Johnson. 

Exempt: Frances Pozzi. 

Life member: N. N. LeVanway. 

Transfers deposited: Philip Bovero, 104; 
Paul H. Kruse, 10; Criss G. Simpson, 112: 
Herman Beilfuss, 1; J. E. Waitt, 10; Jack W. 
Loder, 6; C. L. Linder, 567; Ben Oecrtli, 498; 
Mrs. Ben Oecertli, 498. 

Transfers issued: A. Muscovitz, Lucile 
Rea, V. Tillotson, R. F. Lang, W. B. Wil- 
liams, Andrew Sarshea, W. Greenfield, Ben 
Driscoll, John Emmel, L. LeVitt, M. R. Har- 
rington. 

transfers withdrawn: Norton Jennings, 
Ruth L. Close, E. H.~Maher, Clifford Bird, 
Flora Schulte, Joe Keoth. 

Transfers returned: J. F. N. Colburn, G. 
R. Bezanson, Ernest Cracknell, W. B. Wil- 
liams, Dan Driscoll, Chas. E. Schaerges, Fred 
King, Abe Cohen, Andrew Sarshea. 

Traveling members: Pauline Alpert, 
Marion McClanahan, 361; Evelyn Young, : 
Clela Perkins, 47; Orva Johnson, 47; Lillian 
Halloway, 327; Jean Nichols, 37; Marton 
Greenfield, 238; Agnes Corfhage, 4; Frank 
DePaul, 661; Florence Richardson, Dayid 
Nusbaum, Sam Brown, Tolle, Al. Levine, 
Virgil. Moe, Rawals Corman, all 82; Geo 
Levine, 13; Hershey Surkin, 364; Mrs. E. J. 
Coudy, 2. 


Jackson, 
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WHY ENVY A HOT PLAYER? - BE ONE 


_You can easily learn to play “hot” 
with “HOT MELODY SECRETS,” 
New 2nd edition just published, en- 
larged to 15 professional secrets (for- 
merly “7 HOT MELODY SECRETS”) 
at no increase in price. 

Shortest and most practical impro- 
vising book on the market today. Suc- 
cessfully taught for ten years. All 
instruments except piano. 

Teaches how to: 
Improvise on sight; improvise in any 
key; and play hot on melody without 
use of harmony. Continuous hot style | 
throughout the chorus. All tricks | 
printed with notes. 
$3—Specially Priced—$3 

hat users say: | 

J. A. Bikert, Chicago, lil.—‘‘If you can’, play 
hot after learning these secrets you never | i 

Campbeli-Connetly Muste Company,,London, Eng- 
land—‘‘Far ahead of anything in its line. Have 
sold others, but this is the best.”’ 

{ We do hottest arranging of all a) 
Lat lowest prices. Write for prices. 


LERTICH PUBLISHING CO. 


Dept. 100 
514 Lockhart St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ad Copyrighted, 1929 
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TRUMPET PLAYERS 


Here is your chance to get the 
ANTOINE COURTOIS TRUMPET 
(Paris) 

The finest made at a 50% discount. 


ONLY 8 TRUMPETS LEFT 
Brass with Rotary A, .fine plush- 
lined case, price $115.00; will go 
at. ‘ eS ma ‘ 
Same engraved 
Finish C, plain silver with gold bell 
Same engraved ......... ; cas 
One Trombone, silver, gold bell... 
One Cornet with plush-lined case 
All new—going out of business. 
no trade-ins. 


J. G. BATES, BILLINGS, MONTANA 
General Agent U. S. A. 


$62.50 
. 67.50 
. 69.00 
74.00 
60.00 
65.00 
Cash; 








ORCHESTRA AND BAND 
INSTRUMENTS EXCLUSIVELY 
Write for new catalog and lists 
of instruments. The latest in 
string, woodwind, brass and per- 
cussion. 


I am interested in 


BAXTER-NORTHUP CO. 
837 So. Olive St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








Learn Piano Accordion with 
THE ROYAL METHOD 
OF PIANO ACCORDION 


By MARIO, Celebrated Accordion 
Soloist and Teacher 

A complete up-to-date Method for the 
Accordion, introducing many new fea- 
tures, imitations, as well as orchestral 
Accordion piaying. Selling price, $1.50. 

NOW READY, THE RAINBOW and 
VICTORY FOLIOS of Accordion solos, as 
well as THE GOLD FOLIOS for Accordion 
Band. Selling price (each volume), $1.00. 


POSITIVELY THE BEST PUBLISHED. 
ORDER NOW. 


NICOMEDE MUSIC CO., Altoona, Pa. 











EMBOUCHURE CREAM (Imported) — 

For weak, chapped. sore lips. Heals over night. 50c per box, 7 

HECKEL CONTRA AND BASSOON REEDS (imported) 
Yq Dozen, $5.00; | Dozen, $9.00. 


VICTOR ROSIN (Imported) 


For Violin, Cello, Bass (soft, medium, hard). Highly recom- 
mended by many prominent musicians. Samples to dealers. 
50c per box. Stamps or C. O. D. orders, U. 8. A. only 


WM. 0. GRUNER (Member Philadelphia Orchestra) 
81 Harwood Drive, Upper Darby, Philadelphia, Pa 
Sub Agents Wanted 


THIECK’S 


Daily Studies for Corret and Trumpet 
The most instructive book ever pub- 
lished. Qualifications, Breathing, At- 
tack, Tone Production, Embouchure. 
Pressure correctly applied vs. Non- 
Pressure. Price $2.00. Pub. by 
Wm. A. Thieck, Solo T H. BECHLER 
Formerly Mian. Symph. P. 0. Box 1107, Milwaukee, Wis. 











FREE 


Order music from any publisher’s 
ads, catalogs, lists. One number FRED 
with each $2 order. SEND FOR LISTS 

ORVILLE C. WALDEN 
Box 110, Station N., New York City 











m\. JAZZ IN TWENTY LESSONS 
b> — Learn to play populer on piano, saxo 
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LOCAL NO. bey coLuMBy OHIO. 
Transfers issued M. Emiaw, C. 
Roshon, K. EB. Driggs: 
Transfers deposited: Marion McKay,James 
Browne, Ernest McKay, Edgar John, .Glen 
Curtis, Dennie Donaldson, Sherman Curtis, 
Ernest Weaver, Burdette a, all 47; 
Rex Coffman, 245; Leo O’Mara, 303; Ave 
Krivonis, 586; "Wm. C. Boyd, 303: Joseph A. 


Miller, 146. 

Transfers withdrawn: “Marion McKay, 
Ernest McKay, James Browne, Edgar John, 
Glen Curtis, Ernest Weaver, Burdette Huff- 
man, all 47; Rex Coffman, 345; Leo O'Mara, 
303; Wm. c. Boyd, 303. 

Full members from transfer: J. X. Nix, 

Caldwell, G. A, 


148; J. W. Kelly, 683 
Traveling ‘members: L. 

Rickson, W. A. Tyler, J. Dunn, A. W. Brown, 
oO. T. Barrett, C. B. Jones, E. R. Bullock, 
-. P. Bushnell, H. D. Davis, all 802; S. Coch, 
9; W. H. Ward, of Dorothy Knauss, 9; D. 
Brunnell, 9; Wm. Fischer, 802; Ralph Barnes, 
389; Mabel Farrer, 802; Wlibert W. Morgan, 
Fred Buck, W. F. Campbell, Geo. A. Culley, 
Chas. E. Cockerell, Francis 'T. Foster, J. B. 
Gilliland, C. D. Hanlon, A. G. Horn, F. M. 
Hower, Chas. Henderson, N. A. Keller, J. B. 
McClintock, J. Mullen, D. W. Waide 
Schlegel, W. J. Townsend, Fred Waring, all 
802; Stewart E. Churchill, 625; Al Fields, 
cond, 4823; Frank Scheuer, $02; Oscar Lieber- 
man, 802; Norman Hanley, cond. 4728; Al 
eS Don Kohli, 1; M. Willard, 2; Barton 
Jung, "1; M. L. Mansfield, 160; Merle Turner, 
147; Ressell Anderson, 142; Maurice Longfel- 
low, 388; Robt. Howard, 5; Ralph Smith, 205; 
James Sylvester, 46. 





LOCAL NO. 104, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 

Traveling members: Wade F. Renner, 377; 
Arthur Schultz, 243; Glen A. Hyne, 231; Mayo 
Duca, 406; Clarence Dix, 377; Harold Crocker, 
427; Howard Cramer, 25; Byron Buker, 573. 





LOCAL NO. 119, QUEBEC, CANADA. 
Resigned: Geo. Cambon. 
Transfer returned: F. W. Andrews. 





LOCAL NO. 120, SCRANTON, PA. 

New members: Joseph Minelli, Louis J. 
Jones, Wm. H. Pierce, James Parette. 

Member by transfer: Orville Denmon. 

Transfers issued: Jack Chernick, Benjamin 
Eaton, Wm. Sables, Roger Lotz. 

New members: Ruth M. Heyman, Joseph 
Pohutski. 

Transfers issued: 
Cornielous. 

Transfers deposited: Edwin Christman, 
John B. Smith, Samuel Randolph. 


Francis C. Keller, J. G. 





LOCAL NO. 123, RICHMOND, VA. 


New members: Ashby Lawrence, M. A. 
Clark. 

Transfer deposited: William Forbes, 623. 
Traveling members: Ina Crawford, 334; 
Kemit Dart, 26; William Benz, cond. 4751; 
Violet Triggs, 370; Marian Lynch, 63 . 





LOCAL NO. 125, NORFOLK, VA. 

Transfers deposited: Frank J. Peck, 5; 
Vaughn Robinson, 768. 

Transfers issued: B. Gelder, H. D, Odell, 
H. F. Coleman, Jake Saunders, Joe Kluez, A. 
Facenda, L. Criner. 

New members: Abe Leon Kruger, Samuel 
Leiderman, Daniel Leiderman, Frederick F. 
Gilman. 


LOCAL NO. 137, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 
Transfers issued: ‘Hob’? Rankin, Grover 


John MacLean. 





urd. 
Transfer deposited: 





LOCAL NO. 142, WHEELING, W. VA. 


Withdrawn: Stanis Ludwig. 

Traveling members: Eddie © tein, 303; Glen 
Smith, cond. 3998; John Klein, cond. ‘cond. 
3999; Paul S. Fair, cond. 4000; Chas. Metzger, 
cond. 4001; John W. Dell, cond. 4002; Lucia 
Bernstein, 5; C. Stannard, 621; J. Butler, 621; 
C. Heineman, 15; G. Cair, 15; Lucille Branche, 
699; Marie McManus, 388; Janet Adler, 5; 
Walter F. Brown, 721; Stanley Cassia, 5; 
Leon Ketchum, 5; Christie Hansen, 5; V 
Thos. Rosenberg, 603; Frank Little, 170: 
Tick Wardell, 399; Martin Bartsch, 16; Vin 
cent Carano, 16; William C. Carr, 399; a 
Weber, 16; George R. Haukins, 399; Buster 
De Carlo, 802; Jack Balk, 16; Leslei Pore, 15; 
Ray Miller, 10; Marshall Van Pool, 422; Sam 
Taylor, 395; Stanley Wrightman, 150; Chas. 
Gentry, 422; Carl Anderson, 572; K. R. Jack - 
son, 422; Merrill Otnes, 422; Gen Morgan, 422 
Al Kauich, 704; Al Russel, 422; Nute Har- 
riety, 704. 





LOCAL NO. 143, WORCESTER, MASS. 
New members: Ira 8S. Bates, F. J. Galvin. 
To active list: Mrs. A. E, Stenquist. 
Transfers deposited: Chas. E. Marland, 

et hag Plante, Wm. D. Carlin, Mrs. Raymd@ad 
utler 


._.To inactive list: Harry Mandell, Anna: 
diorgan, Kdw. J. Gardner. 
Transfers withdrawn: Marie E. Mellman, 


Mrs. Raymond Butler. 

Transfers issued: F. F. Fox, Mrs. A. E. 
Stenquist. 

Dropped: H. F. Crosbie, J. A. Dowd, J. A. 
Fournier, Amos Heber, Mrs. Mazie Hokans, 
Wm. A. Kuchinskas, W. G. McFarland, M. 
Morgo, E. J. Nystrom, Mason H. Shaw, Ken- 
heth Smith, Robt. Stamper. 

Traveling members: Thos. Cooper, Joseph 
Pomeranz, 802; Isadore Rosocow, 138. 





LOCAL NO. 145, VANCOUVER, B. C., CAN. 
New members: M. D. Richardson, Edward 
Geuld, Wm. Raven. 

Transfers deposited: Louis Bourque, Alfred 
Doe, Sr., B. J. McMillen 

Transfers issued: Ralph Badham, Ewart 
yne, 

Transfer cancelled: Rita Thomas. 
Traveling members: Mickey J. Addire, 802; 
Frank DePortt, 661; Geo. Levine, W. Carman, 
8. Brown, Al Levine, Philip Rowale, David 
Nausbaum, Agnus Tolle, Trever Richardson, 
all 802; Virgil Moe, 134; Chas. A. Prince, 802; 
Fred J. Brissett, Jean Barragon, C. D’ Al- 
Maine, Ed. A. Stahl, Wm. June, m. Lave, 
Fred Stubs. A. Poganz all 802 Harry Wolff, 
4 Mrs. Ula Coudy, 2; Hershy Serkin, 364; Mr. 
aine, 802. 





LOCAL NO. 147, DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New members: Fenton Harding, Miss 
Blanche Becket, Mrs. Eva J. Chew. 
»_ Transfers deposited: Glenn O. Hamrick, 
’ Geo. Nelligan, 5; Carl Cochran, 306; 
ilo P. Caceros, 23; Paul F. Cooper, 116; 
‘Perry Johnson, 34. 
|. Transfers withdrawn: Geo. 
| Vernon Reed 
Transfers 9 a L._ C. Romanet, Chas. 
Pa Leon Grey, Pem. M.. Davenport, 
erros, Melville Greenwald, Mrs. A. 
Miss Maria Cruz, Miss 


Senephtne 


Nelligan, 5; 


TONE 

















Trombone soloist of 
tional fame and 


HERBERT CLARKE 
Featured with 
Sousa for 18 
years. Veteran of 
over 6000 solos. 
Director, Long 
Beach, Cal., Band. 

Designer 
Holton-Clarke 
“Miracle Cornet” 


GUSTAV 
HEIM 

First Trumpet, 

Damrosch 






First Trumpet, 
Chicago Symph- 
ony Orchestra. 


Heim and Llewellyn collaborated with Frank Molton in 
the design and building of the sensational Holton New 


Revelation Trumpet in the Llewellyn model. 


RUDY WIEDOEFT 
Wizard of the saxophone, 
composer, premier re- 
cording artist, radio star 
and America’s most pop- 
ular stage and concert 
hall saxophonist. 
Designer of Holton Sax- 
ophones in the Rudy 
Wiedoeft model. 


FRANK HOLTON 
Recognized as the master 
band instrument builder. 
interna- 
soloist with 
Sowsa at Chicago World’s Fair. 






and then what 


MUSICAL TONE has three properties, pitch, intensity 
or loudness, and timbre or quality. PITCH is that prop- 
erty of Musical Tones which we recognize when we speak 

of them as high or low. INTENSITY or loudness of a tone de- 
pends upon the amplitude of the vibration, upon the distance the 
vibrating body swings. TIMBRE or quality is that characteristic 
of musical tones by which we distinguish tones. It depends upon 
the relative loudness or actual absence of the various partials or 
overtones which are comprised in any one tone. 


nary instrument would cost, 


FRANK HOLTON & COMPANY 


$62: CHURCH STREET 
ELKHORN, WISCONSIN 


Tone is the greatest quality music possesses. 
makes Galli-Curci, John McCormick, and others receive fortunes 
for single concert tours and made Caruso the outstanding artist 
of the age. It was tone that made Fritz Kreisler pay a fortune: 
running into thousands of dollars, for a Stradivari Violin, for it 
was only on an instrument such as this, possessing a most wonderful and 
rare quality of tone, that Kreisler’s marvelous artistry is made so outstanding. 


It is tone that makes us pay five to ten dollars for a seat at 
performance of a great artist, and it is lack of tone that makes us 
feel bored when listening to a mediocre singer or a performer on a 
mediocre instrument in which the quality of tone is lacking, And 
it is tone that makes Holton Instruments so outstanding, 80 satis- 
fying to the greatest brass instrument artists of today. 


And to secure the wonderful Holton quality of tone it was neces- . 

sary to go to the foremost artists of America, Herbert Clarke, the 

premier cornet virtuoso of the world; Edward Llewellyn, the out- 

standing artist on the trumpet; Rudy Wiedoeft whose artistry on 

the saxophone has caused audiences all over the world to marvel; 

the entire trombone section of Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra, and others, to 
collaborate with us in building into Holton Instruments the timbre or Whallty 
which is the very fundamental of tone. 


The brass instrument player of today does not need to pay a 

small fortune for an instrument in which are found the qualities 

of the Stradivari Violin, for in a Holton he has an instrument on 

which he can produce the quality of tone that the master artists 

of America have found to be right, each instrument having in- 
corporated into it this most essential element for perfect interpretation of 
musical sound — tone — and at approximately the same price that an ordi- 


And in addition, he obtains an instrument having the physical 
beauty and finish that is in perfect harmony with its marvelous 
musical qualities. Take ten days to prove this contention. 
We will loan you the Holton Instrument of your choice in 
the finish that appeals to you most, for ten days unrestricted 
use, with absolutely no obligations to yourself. 


Send for free loan application blank, which will enable 
you to prove to your own satisfaction that from every 
musical standpoint Holtons are absolutely outstanding. 





. It is tone that 





a single 








ps Bes Mrs. Alice Fronk-Wood, Miss Josephine 
Oliver. 

Resigned: Mrs. Rachel Parker, White, 
Claude M. Stewart, John R. Mills. 

Traveling members: Louis Lockett, 802; 
Ed. Blanchard, 198; Al. Robins, 802; Nat 
Zimborm, 9; Harold Kelly, 198; Geo. Lorange, 
198; John Madigon, 198; Al. St. Pierre, Joe 
Valentine, Al. Morrison, all 198; Leo Hem- 
ming, cond. 4755; Fred Walz, E. Faltin, Al. 
Hurley, Nat Einhorn Wm. Parkman, all 802; 
L. A. Merrett, 532; rom Gerun, Phil Camp, 
L. John Davis, F. L. McMinn, Otto Clare, 
Lindley Green, G. R. Nottingham, John H. 
Bunch, 8S. V. Bowers, Jr., . E. Swartout, 
Dorr O. Gensel, all 6; R. G. Strong, 10; Leslie 
R. White, Ted Brown, Archer Palmer, Her- 
bert Fischer, Fred J. Bergin, Hillard Edel- 
stein, Claude Whiteman, L, Sullivan, Chris. 
G. Fletcher, Le Roy Maule, M. M. Branch, 
all 5; John W. St. Clair, 23; H. M. Gonzalez, 
20; Godalupe Gonzalez, 20; Fred E. Meyers, 
20; Dave A. Holloway, 802; Orviiie E. Bond, 
20; Ralph D. Ludi, 20; Alvin W. Hiner, 20; 
Geo. H. Wartner, 20; Paul A. James, Jr., 532; 
Manuel Garza, 23; Garfield Casey, 20. 





LOCAL NO. 148, ATLANTA, GA. 


Traveling. members: 
Suzommoff, Sam Duskes, Morris Lederman, 
Theo. Naft, Fred Palmer, Michael Zelensko, 
all 802; Velma Schemmel, 289, Nell Ensley, 
469; Eva Jacobs, 10; Mrs. P. W. Taylor, 147; 
Peggy O'Neal, 20; Christine Howell, cond. 
4293; Alice LaRoy, 802; Hazel Boyer Kay, 147; 
Corinne Deuster, 8; Baybell Harvey, 770; 
Ellie Cerrito, 526; Bulah Graham, 17: Zelli 
Lindsey, 48; Doris Smith, 9; Jay Stevens, 
cond, 4408; Maryon T. Case, cond. 4243; Viola 
Leroy, cond, 4368; Berta Markfieid, cond. 
4710; Bess Davis, 802; Bernice Lofdell, 803; 
Betty Baldwin, 119. 

Transfers issued: Mrs. Annie M. Mueller, 

. C. Bateman, A. M. Walker, H. Steinichen, 
J. A. Rikard, Paul Urban. 

Transfers returned: T. A. White, E. V. 
Kimsey, H. R.. Hughes, H. Robkin, A. M. 
Walker, Myrtle M. Lowery, B. McLean, J. T. 
Lee, R. M. Lee. 

Transfer deposited: Albert Barnitz, 284. 

Traveling members: Arthur aohel. Fat de 


Son, Nat Zin vont i t arold Kelley, 198; 
; at Zim 
Lorange, 198; Al Piers, 1 Jonn ose \- 


. Ralph Dawe, 


ridge, W. C. E. 


Paul Tilson, Tatiana 


an, 198; J. Valentino, 
4. Hemming, cond, 4755. 
Transfers yumaeet F. L. Barber, R. D. Wil- 
liard, 8. O. Lewis. 

Transfers returned: H,. Steinichen, Jr., 8. 
O. Lewis, R. B. Pert, J. H. Nix, I. Horowitz. 
Transfers deposited: R. T. Byerly, 700; 
Geo, T. Bradford, 855. 

Transfers withdrawn: C. P. Wayne. 

New members: J. B. Richards, R. J. Pin- 
son, Raymond Lawler. 


Resigned: Mrs. Annie Mae Norton, 


198; Al Morrison, 9; 





LOCAL NO. 149, TORONTO, CANADA. 

Transfers deposited: Donald J. Walter, 77; 
J. Niosi, 279; Robt. A. Fox, 60; J. Gilchrist, 
‘293; Fred C. ‘Jones, 43; Nels. Rian, 24; Ronnie 
Hart, H,. Corrie, V. Lombardo, Stanley Dawe, 
Ray Dawe, Geo. Sims, all 279; 
C. Lock, 293; H. Harrison, 293. 

Transfers issued: M. Isenbaum, N. Eld- 
Roberts, Wm. Cormier, Miss 
f&. Rider, Robt. Cochrane. 

Traveling members: Fred Waring, J. W. 
Mullen, D, W. Schleg el, N. A. Keller, F. W. 
Hower. A. G. Horn, ¢. b. Hanlon, J. B. Gill 
land, W. M. Townsend, J. R. McClintock, W. 
W. Morgan, Geo. A. Culley, F. T. Foster, ¢. B. 
Cockerill, F. C. Buck, Jr., W. F. Campbell, 
Cc. E. Henderson, 8. E. Churchill, all 802; H. 
Clifton, H. Martin, P. Rickenback, F. C. 
Becerra, Sidney Risch, J. Parkhurst, R. 
Graves, Cherat, E. Takach, J. Harrer, O. 
Sagr, H. Le Bafbier, J. Kessler, FE. A. Park, 
M. Perrice, P. Tisen, T. Ouroumoff, M. Led- 
erman, F. Ww. Palmer, S. Duskes, Towin Naft, 
R. Lazarowitz, Leo Satzinan, all 802; A. Kap- 
lowe, 398; Jos. Paterniti, cond.; Jack Wolf, 
eond.; Sol Desedario, cond.; Paul Parnell, 
cond.; Jas. Cassidy, cond.; Don Schivio, 
cond.; Wm. Briglio, cond. 





LOCAL NO. 150, SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Officers for coming year: President, Eddie 
Gerrard; vice-president, R. V. Burch: secre- 
tary, E. F. Lioyd; treasurer, R. W. Reed; 
trustees, E. W. Peters, Carl Snyder, H. L. 
Hoover; sergeant-at-arms, Claud Love. 

New members: Goorm> Mitchell,, John 
Gardner, John McHenry, B. Hudson, Paul 
Marton, C.” Vouto. , 

Transfers : John Langford, Higin 


Swineford, Nat 
Joe Haynes. 


Anderson, Cody Anderson, 





LOCAL 154, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
New members: Neil Harrison, 304; M. 
Luther McKnight. 
Transfer deposited: 
Transfers issued: 
Poroda., 


Guido Terranova, 177. 
Jean Musick, L. C. 


‘ 





LOCAL NO. 161, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

New members: A. Y. Cartwright, Jr., K. 
W. Lyon, Miss Adelaide Flournoy. 

Transfers deposited: Seymour G, Frice 
K. Swiger, E. G. Farrell, J. Langley, Italo 
Paolucci, Louis Martin, T J 


Transfer withdrawn: Adams. 


Resigned: Miss Marianne Spelibring, Jack 
Scherr. 
Traveling members: Arthur Mark, 612; 



















Murray Moii, 66; Conrad Herbert, 144; Chas, 
Gresh, 269; Thomas Bohn, 120; G. Pugliang, 
130; J. Earle Isom, 77; Earl ‘Smith, cond.; 
Hai Gibbons, 120; Hufford Albin 1b; jac 
Light, 51; Lloyd Snider, 612; C. G. 8 : 
56; T. C. Merz, 1385; Francis J. Felten, oh 
344; Willlam N. Stack, 51; Henry C. Ander> 
son, 364; Porter R. Thomas 512; M.:Con- , 
nelly, 109; T. J. Connelly, 109; Raymond Me. z 
Afee, 77; J. R. Branson, 710; Geo. oun 
A. F. Cole, 190; 8S, K. Burton, 14; 
Humphrey, 40; ‘Cc. W. Schafer, 40; 
Spolansky, 132; Salvador Coch, 535; 
Sit 


fund 


Robbins, James Norman, Edward 

John F. Jones, B. Rosenthal, Stanléy R. Bone 
nett, Richard B, Lynch, Clarence; Powell, 
Calvin A, Bateman, Joe Turner, Wm, Payne 
Robt. Holmes, Herbert Gregory, Geo. B. 
Shaw, Ralph Reichenthal, dam Carroti, 
Lorenzo Calduel, Hugh Davis, George Rick- 
son, Harry Hull, Will A. Tyler, Alfred Brown, 
Howard Scott, Calvin Jones, “tsrnest Bulloc 
Jarvin. Ruschell, Johnnie Dunn, Sheffi 
isaac, Murray Driécol, Herman EBhrlick, 
Arden Cornwell, Charles J. McIntyre, Jr., 
Judd Rees, Clifford Lawrey, Herbert J, Bis- 
choff, Cromwell Owens, .Chariles enyosh 
Grame Gardiner, Earl J. Carpenter, James H. 
Sexton, Irving J. Kaplan, tueo J, She Collins, et Jullus 
Yarten, eo Reinhardt, us 
Kalmay, Boris 
fare Lat? A. 


aia se 








Cassidy, 
- pa ints, py s 
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LOCAL NO. 166. MADISON, WIS. 
, New members: Spencer W. Oswald, Harold 
lL. Steinhoff, Elton Karrman, Russell P. 
“ Qlson, Herman E. Koehler, Roy L. Lang- 
worthy, Jas. K, Colehour. 

Resigned: John C. Scherer. 

Transfers deposited: John Laughlin, 353; 
Elmer Luebcke, 638; Gilbert Henken, 42; L. 
R. Keller, 10; C. W. Christian, 268; Romney 
Rudolph, 118; Leon Bontly, 328; Carroll 
Whalen, 328; Lyndell Alverson, 641; B. L. 
Bossenberry, 5; J. M. Ryan, Geo. W. Knipper, 
Geo. C. Kratz, L. B. Neal, all 646. 

Transfers withdrawn: Myron ‘Lishness, 
John J. McGrath, 759; Jas.. W. Dunham, 19; 
Elmer E. Lowrey, 89; Roy Treatch, Harold 
Blackwell, 178; K. B. Bartiett, 79. 

Traveling members: Bessie Roisman, cond. 
4630; Harper Roisman, cond, 4631; Rose Rois- 
man, cond. 4632; Maurice Roisman, cond. 
4733; Isadore Roisman, cond. 4734; Max Rois- 
man, cond. 4735; Caesar Rivoli, cond. 4635; 
Exie Butler, cond, 4278; A. Pagano, 802; C. 

. Woolen, 732; Max. Miller, 203; Richard 

och, cond. 4816; Louis Zito, cond. 4639; Jas. 
G. Milby, cond. 4553; Ed. Kreamer, 659; 
Ezekiel Levy, Don Morris, Ed. Hoffman, ‘Bill 
Miller, Ben Zeiman, cond., Frank Hall, Lee 
Graber, Dave Frankel, all 802; Ernest Wolf, 
526; Ed. Collins, 34; Chas. D. Chase, 322; H. 
P. Callahan, 64; John G. Ashton, Forrest Hed- 
den, Joe R. Adams, Mike Mallia, all 76; John 
Murphy, 129; Joe Kronenberg, J. F. Staily, 
M, Miler, alf 10;;Dvora Dienstova, cond. 4660; 
H, B. Wahi, cond. 4801; Gordon Dewey, J. C. 
Adams, George Herman, all 127; Chas. Brime, 
591; Bobby Henshaw, cond. 4338; Vera Hen- 
shaw, cond. 4339: Virgil Henshaw, cond. 4340; 
Wm. Gardner, Chas. Sherlock, 802; Al Nito, 
16; Samuel Comforti. Jas. Weaver, 802; Isham 
Stone, cond. 4873; Michael Antoni, cond. 4343; 
Al $posell, 472; Irvin Klein, cond. 4342; Frank 
Colt, cond. 4341. 


LOCAL NO. 171, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

New member: F. D. Jones. 

Transfers deposited: Wm. Hevey, 267: 
gene A. Stearns, 78: Tom Hearn, 721; C 
O’ Quinn, 721; A. E. Winnard, 109; E. M. 
Andrews, 109; Chas. Miller,-144; Don Doyle, 
377; M. J. Morrill, 488; Jos, Finck, Jr., 802; 
D. G. Alexander, 626. 

Transfers withdrawn: Frank Sacco, W. J. 
Neidlinger, Geo. Conkling, Freddy Mack. 

Transfer cancelled: Tony Yammone. 

Resigned: Ray Brodeur, M. E. Bullard, 
Thos. Cook, Geo. Mayo. 


LOCAL NO. 174, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

New members: Anthony Palmisano, Rich- 
ard Turla, J. W. Lord. 

Resigned: Horace Diaz, E. V. Garcia. 

Transfers cancelled: Keith Jossup, 
ville M. Cohen. 

Transfers returned: 
Hartmann, Frank Pinero, 
Naquin, Robt. Aguilera, 
Papez, R. Leach, 

Transfers issued: - Victor Pelligrini, D. 
Ryan, Paul Pegue, M. D. Suter. 

Transfer deposited. Fred Meek. 

Dropped: Archie Bernard, Mrs. H. 
H. G. Christen, A. E. Daigle, H. J. 
A. Hermanson, FE.’ A. Lamar, J. P. 
W. A. Reich, Mrs. M. Swetman, M. 
Miss A, Murphy, Frank Mutz, Mrs. P. 
Navo, Chris Nielson, John Partero, E. 
Prosperi, Leo C. Ray, Alfredo Perez Sandi, 
G 0. Seubeneau. 

Traveling members: Bobdan Ganjoulevitch, 
Louis Lockett, Arthur Gebel, all 802; Maryon 
Trudy Case, cond, 4243; J. Stevens, cond. 
4408: Viola La Roy, cond. 4368: Flo Davis, 
802; Bess Davis, 802; Betty Baldwin, 119; 
Bernice Lobdell, 803; Berta Markfield, cond. 
4710; Geo. Lorange, Jos. Valentino, Edw. 
Blanchard, Alexander St. Pierre. John F. 
Madigan, Harold F. Kelly, all 198; Natale 
Zimbone, 9; Alvah R. Morrison, 9; Leo Hern- 
ing, cond. 4755; Al. N. Robins, 802. 


Mel- 


Anthony Picone, C. F. 
Leon Prima, E, J. 
Jules Baudue, L. 

s 


A. Bird, 
Eirman, 
Licciardi, 
Mugnier, 


LOCAL NO. 177, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 

Transférs deposited: Warren Lincoln, Wm. 
Pardue. 

Transfers issued: Charles Floyd, Jr., Ed- 
win K. Macauley, Charles Knecht. 


LOCAL NO, 183, BELOIT, WIS. 
Transfer issued: Roy Hessler. 
Transfer deposited: C. Katch, 230. 


LOCAL NO. 190, WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN. 
Transfer deposited: Richard Clark. 


LOCAL NO. 198, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

New members: L. J. Boonas, J. Campanini, 
A. Ragosta, E. Howland, H. C. VonStcin, 
Charles Hall, Joseph J. Kelly, Ray St. Ger- 
main. 

Transfers deposited: Wm. C. 
Addison F. Bender, Geo. Gold, 
Cochard, all 77: Donald Borden, 9; 
Dorr, 9; Alfred Yurdin, 802; Arthur J. 
174, 

Transfers issued: 
_— Badessa, Wm. 

ransfer revoked: 

Resigned; 
Cunniigha mi. 

Traveling members: 
Chas..:Kuebler, 802; L. 
Van A. Smith, 5; E. 
ton, 802. 


Rando, 


A. DeToro, 8S. 
J. Smith. 

J. F. Gouveia, Jr., 216. 
Everard Appleton, Thos. A. 


Muccillo, 


John Burns, 9; 
Duke Yellman, 802; 
C. Spivch, 10; H. Ll. Ley- 


LOCAL NO. 201, LA CROSSE, WIS. 
New members: Jos. J. Hefti, Carl J. Ro- 
chelt, Jos. W Wuensch, Edward J. Bakalars, 
Donald Bradt. 
Transfers deposited: A. 2 
Moore,, Lew Caskey, Francis 
Petsch, Howard | Russell, Geo. 


Shay Torry Sha 
A. R. 


Bond, Allen 
Wigle, Al. 
Garry, F. E. 


R. A. 


Transfers red 
Wilt, Greg. Donovan. 

Transfer revoked: Harold Miles. 

Transfers returned: L. V. Hanback, Henry 
Benz. 


Bond, 


LOCAL NO. 203, HAMMOND, IND. 
New member: Ben Shapiro. 
Rejoined: Lloyd B. Thompson. 
Transfers withdrawn: P. L. MeVay, 
Langdale, Ted Foss, K. B. Harpster, 
Croy. 

Resigned: Albert N. Schmick. 

Application pending: Robert E. 

Transfers issued: George M. 
T. Bennett, Robert D. Dickson, Henri Wax- 
man, Everett A. Gavin, Joe. H. Cline, Gordon 
Phipps, Ai Hardenbrook, Eli Phillips, Herman 
F. Crone. 

Transfers returned: Ramsay 
Omer C. Kemps, Armand Huss. 

Traveling members: Don Yerkey, 73; Her- 
man Bernstein, 406; Rudolph Wolmuth, 47; 
Andrew Horer, 802. 


Robt. 
Morten 


Weber. 


Dunn, Ellis 


Eversoll, 


LOCAL NO. 204, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


New members: Warren Fredrick Malpos, 
Mario Vicinzi, Hugo Mezzonatte, Alfonso Ber- 


CORRECT TONE 
PLAYING EASE! 


It is these two most important items that are first 
noticed by professionals when they try a LEEDY 
“FLOATING HEAD” Drum. And there are several 
other superior features, such as our exclusive self- 





nabe, Thomas Zaninette, Anthony Manara, 
William Comandini, Samuel Micale, Joseph 
Anghelone, Joseph Farma, Americo N. Rich, 
A. Zanetti. 
Transfer deposited: 
Transfers issued: 
Czukor. 


Raymond G. Dene, 399. 
Sydney Yasgar, Joseph 


LOCAL NO. 205, GREEN BAY, WIS. 

New members: R. Beyer, R. Schumerth, 
Miss D. Brenner. 

Resigned: C. P. Allen, Miss E. Berman, 
E. P. Bieck, Frank Crabb, Miss E. Hansen, 
Peter Le Clerq, H. Mann, R. Panzer, H. 
Ramsdell, Miss Skornicka, Ralph Smith, Miss 
S. Smith, R. Steinmetz, Geo. Weiss, Miss R. 
G. Washburn. 

Transfers deposited: H. Menning, 
lin, W. Stammes, H. Weenferter, D. 
J. Reslow, all 337; F. Reisenaur, 307; H. 
deman, 166; G. Stancell, 531. 


T. Bel- 
Booth, 
Lin- 


LOCAL NO. 220, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
New members: Kenneth Owen Broadhurst, 
John Hankowski, George Alfred Gustafson, 
Alden Ullan Mason, J. Edrid Smith, John 
Bombard, Robert G. Noble, Ira A. Dunning. 
Transfer deposited: Lester F. Morrill, 143. 
Transfer issued: Alvin Bligh. 
tesigned: Vernon Hitchcock. 
Resigned: Louise Skinner, Helene I. 
nache, Franklin Sweeney. 
Transfer deposited: Lester T. Morrill, 138. 


Ber- 


LOCAL NO. 238, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

New members: Valentine Sammarco, 
Homer William Grace, Harry Costigolone (by 
transfer). 


LOCAL NO. 256, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Transfers issued: Tony Costa, John Lang- 
ley. 
Transfers deposited: J. L. Clancy, 
Evans, Curt Harbuck, Clyde 
Frank Dimke, Ralph Weatherford. 

Transfers withdrawn: L. F. Harbour, Jas. 
Hanshaw, H. W. Crady, John ‘Dwyer, 
Stanley Somerville, Franklin Olsen, Samuel 
Rosner, J. Lester Robinson, R. McGarvey, 
Paul Marlow. 

New member: Frank Ray. 
Resigned: Mrs. Lamar Smith, 
Delaoch, Mrs. Lois Belle, H. J. Gill. 
Traveling members: Louis Lockett, 802; 
Harry Shannon, 271; O. F. May, 15; Chas. 
Knost. 320; Gordon Greenberg, Robert Mar- 
tin 223: Vince Genovese, 697; E. A. Cornelius, 
748: Felix Novakowski, 140; Geo. W. Brant, 

211; R. C. Johnson, 463; M. D. Grubbs, 4. 


Harry 
Bournique, 


Mrs. B. C. 


LOCAL NO. 259, PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


New me mbers: Alida V. Sheppard, Wen- 
deli B. Nester. 

Erased: Richard Arnold, J. G. Bowen, 
Lawrence Fox, F. P. Gant, Osear T. Harris, 
Emil Helrigle, Mrs. E. L. Hunter, Harley J. 
Harris, Jack Masters, T. F. McKay, C. L. 
Vercoer. 

Officers for 1930: President, Frank 
way; vice-president, Jas. 
tary, D. E. Mercer; treasurer, J. D. 
trustees, D. F. Mair, J. W. Vaughan, Donald 
Fleming; « examination committee, Frank 
Chaddock, John R. Swales, W. A. Jones; ser- 
geant-at-arms, Wendel B. Nester. 


Cc. Tred- 
S. Anderson; secre- 
Reich; 


LOCAL NO. 265, QUINCY, ILL. 
Transfers issued: John Daly 
Transfer returned: Fritz Miller. 
New members: B, R. Newlon, Jr., William 
Gay. 


LOCAL NO. 288, KANKAKEE, 
Traveling members: Helen 
4372; Kathleen Hart, 699; Leighton Sharpe, 
518; Lily Peterson, cond. 4780; Wao Kimball, 
cond, 4781; Emily H. Sibley, cond. 4447; Ger- 
trude McMillen, 773: Levina Lien, 325; Mil- 
dred, 4; Anne Rehmborg, 47; Ernestine Wil- 
shusen, ?° 
Full me mbe rship 
McShanog 


ILL. 


Johns, cond 


from transfer: Lester 


LOCAL NO. 289, DUBUQUE, 
New members: Dale Jewell, 
ster, Alfred Heller. 


IOWA. 
‘Clyde F. Web- 


LOCAL NO. 290, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
Resigned: Harold Smith. 


LOCAL NO. 298, DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 
Resigned: E. E. Wilde. 
Transfer returned: W,. C. Fraine, 


aligning rods and the strongest counter hoops ever 
built. If you have never played on one, you have,a 
most agreeable surprise awaiting you. It is the peer 
of all drums. 


Leedy Mfg. Co.Inc. 


Palmer St.and Barth Ave. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
USA 


Send for our New Catalog “R.” Mailed free. 


LOCAL NO. 311, WILMINGTON, DEL. 

New members: Margaret Heller, Eve Judith 
Robinson. 

Traveling members: 
Kessler, cond. 

Transfer deposited: 


Transfer withdrawn: 


Harry Bowring, 
New member: & 


v Glenn F. ——— 

Resigned: June L. Emley, Paul Milstein 

Emil Levy, 802; L. Roma Doney, Frances Shelby. 
ve Mg | .~ moore: Chas. A. Prince, Wm. 

: » 254. Jung, Chas almaine, Gene Barrigan, Al 
Richard J. Koons, 254 Pagany, Fred Stuhr, Fred Brissett, hdwerd 
- Stahl, William Lavac, all 802; H. J. Wolff, 9. 

LOCAL NO. 313, ROME, N. Y. 
Transfer withdrawn: Jos. Enfield, 51. LOCAL NO. 372, LAWR 
Transfer deposited: B. P. Wright, 78. New member: James N. Duckett. —_— 
Transfer deposited: Joseph Provencher. 
Transfers issued: Joseph Carbonaso, John 
Blake, Victor Judicini. 
Resigned: Fred Chadwick. 
Transfer returned: Ed. Schubert. 


LOCAL NO. 325, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

New members: Ralph Lykins, Nahum 
Tinkham, Leonor Abrigona. 

Transfers deposited: Ray 
jorie Powell, A. F. Woolridge, 
Geo. H. Owens, H. C. Chivington, Wm. Hew- 
ard, Floyd Balsley, Elizabeth Hatfield. 

Resigned: Ruth Varin, Ross Dugat. 

Transfers issued: L. D. Wellington, 
Kendall, Geo. Barton, B. W. Lee, 
Creel, Geo. Faltermeyer, 
Winke. 

Traveling members: 


Powell, Mar- 
Claude Norton, 
LOCAL NO. 375, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 

New members: Vernon Reed, Dick Mus- 
grave. 

; Helen Transfers 
Kenneth 395; Vie H 
Johnny Mills, R. 


deposited: 

. Duncan, 136: 
Transfers issued: 

Teagardon. 
Transfer wi ‘awn: C 

H. Tucker, Don McClusky, Lorelle Ferestadt, hoeeeds” ‘Mrs ‘Pat MeGee 

E. H. Carlton, West Gilland, Leslie De Line, Traveling members: Al Fanelli 

F. V. De Michele, Frank Marsales, James Al Hurley, Nat Binharn wm 

Rackin, John Sewell, Leo Hagan, all 47; Faltin, Joe Doumond all 802; I 

Frank Zinyer, 2; Harris Harding, 47; Marius talph’ Hendershot, 89: Jack 

Mannik, 47; Harold H. Tucker, 47. cond, : aw 


LOCAL NO. 332, GREENSBORO, N. C. 

Transfers deposited: Alix Einert 
Horace Brown. 

New member: A. J. Crawford. 

Traveling members: James F. Victor, T. F. 
Victor, Michael Victor, all 802; Frank De 
Carlo, cond. 479; Victor Judicini, 372; Joseph 
Pavone, 721; Jack Henderson, 4; Nicholas 
Bianchi, 802; Fan. Velardi, 655; J. R. Moore, 
149; Dom. Quarato, 761; Ed. Di Benedetto, 
721; Marcello Sicca, 655; John A. O'Connell, W. 
Kinar Holt, Jos. Riccio, all 802; Clifton E. 
Barber, 36; V. C. Barton, 362; Leonard Hen- 
kel, 482; Tom Howard, 500; Harry EF. Jen- 
nings, 362; Francis J. Murphy, 14; E. Marshall 
Oliver, 136; Howard Russell, 362: R. J. Weide- 
meyer, 362; Arthur Wright, 362; Jack S. 
Yates, 362. 

New member: Louis R. 

Traveling members: T. 
Martin Bartsch, 16; 
Hankins, 399; Leslie 


Howard Wickham, 
Curtis Smith, 116. 
Vernon Reed, Charles 
Carlton Kelsey, Wm. 2 

taynolds, 51. 


Fred Walz, 
Parkman, E. 
Ralph Ott, 101; 
E. Laurence, 


LOCAL NO. 388, RICHMOND, IND. 
Transfers issued: Charles Adams, Wesley 
Harrison, Dale Harkins, J. C. Mills, Maurice 
Longfellow. 
Transfer withdrawn: I 


Brown, 


4. F. Buchanan. 


LOCAL NO. 390, EDMONTON, ALTA., CAN. 


_New members: Harold Lauer, J. W. Sharp, 
J. Mack, Gordon Haining, Jack Bolton, J. 
McAllister. 
Transfers issued: 

sky, Jas. Collis. 
Traveling members: 

bert Steinberger, 149. 


Peter Kilburn, Jack Pin- 
Sidney Corness, Al- 


LOCAL NO. 399, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

New members: Peter B. Brezosky, 
Acquaviva, Robert Hope, Charles A. 

Resigned: John C. Kisner. 


Crawford 

Dick Wardell, 399; 
Vincent Carrono, 16; Geo. 
Pore, 15: Jack Black, 16; 
Max Weber, 16; Bill Carr, 399: Buster De- 
carlo, 802; Ray Miller, 10; K. R. Jackson, 422: 
Merrill Otnes, 422; Allyn Cassell, 422; C. W. 
Gentry, 422; Stanley Hall, 395; Marshall Van 
Pool, 422; Eugene Morgan, 422; Al Kavish, 
422; Nate Herwitz, 704; Sam Taylor, 395; D. 
W. Topping, 395. 


itala 
Patrick, 


LOCAL NO. 411, BETHLEHEM, PA, 
New members: Harry Gerth, Fred 
acm, tichard Sigley. 
signed: Elwood Case, Horace Lasper, 
= ig 4 ete: Paul Salvaggio, Walter 
sender arl Tobias, William Spear, Robert 
Alexy, E. W. Brown. 2 pits 
Transters deposited: 
E. Moser, 456; 


John- 


LOCAL NO. 333, EUREKA, CALIF. 

Transfers deposited: Hugh E. Robinson, 6; 
Earl Stull, 6. 

Transfers withdrawn: 
Herbert Schuler, 6. 

New member: R. W. 

Transfers cancelled: 
Meyer Shapiro, 6. 


Abner Betz, 341; Earl 
Elliott Saunders, 108. 

Traveling members: Ben Pollack, A. L. 
Bellev, Gil Rodin, Joe Kalabino, Lawrence: 
a aga William Pollard, Rudy Wunstien, 
Jack Teagarden, Ray Baduc, Vie Breidis, 


Die k Morgan, > § 
189; all soe organ, Harry Goodman, Ed. Bergman, 


Geo. R. Belvel, 6; 
Melendy. 
Chas. Leonard, 


rat LOCAL NO. 412, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
. Transfers deposited: Paul Urban, 148; 
Armitage, Merrill Gene H. Halts, 806; Robert M. Harris, 218: 
meee: W. B. Macaulay, 256. , 
arthy : m Traveling members: Harry Shan 271; 
. deposited: Earl Met oy, 147; i. A. Cornelius, 748; Chas. Knost, 320; Fellx 
Westgor, 525; Mrs. Orville Westgor, Novakwski, 140; O. J. May, 15: Geo w 
- hai gae: Brant, 211; R. C. Johnson, 463; M. ‘0. Grubbo, 
Earl McCoy, 147. 4: Gordon Greenberg, 223; Bob Martin 293! 
Vince Ginovese, 697; Tick Wardell, 399: Mar- 
LOCAL NO. 343, NORWOOD, MASS. S50: Cnn tenth Max, Wilber, 16; (Wm. Cary, 
. > m mA. I if wt Eee ee Jack Baik, 16: enter Dy Goat Restle 
A. E. Smith, A. Karpi, W. L. Langval, H. F. Poo 15: So ie 
Campbell, Al, Maglitto, F. GC, Littlefield, R, 1 0® 15) Lillian Culbertson, 65. 
Kulmalo, E. Gotham, F. Bortolotti,, R. A. 
Johnson, E. Svenson. 
Transfers revoked: ' F. 
shad, F. Arsenault, W. 
Selva, all 9. 
Transfers withdrawn: 
Riseman, Saul Lentos, 
Resigned: R. J. 


LOCAL NO. 340, FREEPORT, 
New members: Roy 
Miller. 
Withdrawal: Edwin M 
Transfers 
Orville 


Transfers withdrawn: 


et 


LOCAL NO. 424, RICHMOND, CALIF. 

Resigned: E. FE. 

Erased: W. H. 
D. Hillyer. 


Dio Dato,4H. 
Dio Dato, 


Mar- 
- ng Weigel. 
Patsy La Brink, Willard Ridings, L. 

Jose Riseman, Jay 
Frank Smith, all.9. 
Dowling, W. H. Roach. LOCAL NO. 427, ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
——— Theat issued: Roland Foster, Bruce 

LOCAL NO. 344, MEADVILLE, PA. Cooper, lenacls Fermanaaa ) Soom em 
New members: Donald Melivaino. Transfers deposited: Jared 
Transfer returned: Frederick Haynes. W. Henry Restorff, 806; Ed. 
Transfer withdrawn: Joseph U. Zalen, 60. Transfers cancelled: 
Transfer issued: M. M. Lord. Arthur McIntire, 5; 

Wright, 218. 
N ww > . 

LOCAL NO. 356, OGDEN, UTAH. qn eee 

Transfers issued: Frank Jagger, Merrill 


Resigned: Marion 
Leonard, W. Esra Cragun, Elmer Weller. Young, Geo. Germond. 


Lewis, 234; J. 
Eller; 806, 
Alberta Weyl, 78; 
Claude Morris, 166; R. L. 
Luke Lockhart, Ray- 


Barry Taylor, Roy 
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LOCAL NO. 429, MILES CITY; "MONT. 
‘Transfer issue: Paul K. Decker. 
Transfer deposited: Vincent J. Miller, 477. 


"* LOCAL NO. 442, YAKIMA, WASH. 
New member: Clifton E. Dealy. 
Transfer deposited: Oden Johnson. 
Erased: Iferna K. Berg, Les Crane, 
Clark Emery, Orlo Hopkins, Alverta S. Kin- 
a d (resigned), Dorothy Lyons, Lloyd Mans- 
. ld, Ike McKenna, Perley Moe, B. E. Mott 
> (resigned), Jean Pomeroy, Lester Price, Robt. 
x oy (deceased), Mrs. E. J. Reinfeldt, Mildred 
4 L. G. Walton, Bartley 
- Woodyard. ~ 


LOCAL NO. 444, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

; Transfers deposited: Thos. Buxey, 26; Dan 
A. Rickard, 537. 

* Transfers issued: 























* Shaw, Art Spraggins, 





J. D. Flournoy, Alberic 
Plante. 
new member: Richard L. Krepper. 


LOCAL NO. 454, MERCED, CALIF. 
New members: A. Segale, W. E. Inwood, 
§. K. Smith, Elden Cole. 


LOCAL NO. 457, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 

Transfers issued: Harold M. Tuller, Albert 
Sillman. 

Transfers deposited: Chas. Kelley, Harry 
Kelley, Russell Foley, Merville Mitchell, Pat 
Duran, Willard Talmadge, all 9. 

Full members trom transfer: 
chard, Adrian Salesses. 

Traveling qnember: Jas. Long, 9. 


LOCAL NO. 526, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Officers elected: President-business agent, 
Harry J. Steeper; vice-president, Joseph 
» Leavy; recording secretary, John J. Firenze; 
financial secretary, Wm. H. Dieffenbach; 
» treasurer, Henry Reineking Hartmann; trus- 
» tees, John Helwig, Albert Henseler, Edward 
» C, Scherrer; executive committee, Henry Lip- 
» pelgoes, Charles Prospero Mazziotta, Leroy 
Gundersdorff, A. G. Woods, R. H. Greten; 
delegates to A. F. of M. convention, A. Hen- 
seler, H. Lippelgoes; delegate to C. L. U., H. 
J. Steeper. 

LOCAL NO. 536, ST. CLOUD, MINN. 
Transfer deposited: Harry Anslinger, 774. 


LOCAL NO. 561, ALLENTOWN, PA. 

a New members: Alexander S. B. Lutz, H. C. 
ga — Schraden, Charles F. Gilbert, Charles K. Sil- 
. fies, Howard D. Hatfield, Carl H. Von Graeve, 
Herbert C. Klein. 


b 


Frank Prit- 





i. Transfers deposited: Clarence R. Peters. 
a Resigned: Ellen Cransey. 
Traveling members: Joseph Pomeraiz, 


' Thomas F. Cooper, Ben Bergman, W. Gene 
Bergman, Harry W. Levy, Mach G. Davis, 
' George A. Barrett, Charles Kuebler, ail 802; 
X Isadore Ruscow, 138; Charles Worrell, 15; 
a Edward C. Spivak, 10. 
4 eanenciies 
LOCAL NO. 595, VINELAND, N. J. 
Transfer returned: Harold C. Thompson. 
Traveling members: Marie Bata, cond. 
4727; Helen B. Lelansky, cond. 4750; Ellen C. 
Baker, cond. 4749; Bessie Shoof, cond. 4746; 
Julia A. Ertle, cond. 4748. 


LOCAL NO. 609, NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 
Traveling members: Morty Marks, 10; 
Ernest Jennings, 165; Wm. McAnace, 289; 
» Glenn Cook, 165; Buddy Norris, 165; Jimmy 
Lee, 165; Chuck Lucas, 10. 

New members: Harold Day, Orleo Fagle- 
hoff, Gerald Kitchen, Fay Todd, Joe Evans, 
Melvin Peters. 

Application pending: Leroy Salen. 

LOCAL NO. 612, HIBBING, MINN, 

New member: Lawrence A. Hanley. 


LOCAL NO. 649, EDEN, N. Y. 
Transfer withdrawn: Werner Rose. 
Transfers issued: Carl Rollison, H. W. Lar- 

kin, De Vaul Myers, Alton Hauck, Tom Jones. 








LOCAL NO. 655, MIAMI, FLA. 
New member: Joe S. Henjum. 
; Transfers deposited: Samuel Hoffman, 40; 
» Carl Purkall, 802; Chas. 8S. Parks, 2; Mildred 
© Parks, 2; T. C. Jenks, 298; Dewey Wagheim, 
248; Ben Wittman, 14; Geo. Rodriguez, 280; 
Wm. Spielberg, 105; Frank Stephens, 730; 
Kenneth D. Prater, 320. 
* Transfers issued: Geo, Bradford, Herbert 
Keith, Horace Ogle, Vladimir J. Wernek. 


LOCAL NO. 661, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Officers for 1930: President, James C. 
} : (Magee: vice-president, Frank Coviello; secre- 
» tary-treasurer, Vincent EF. Speciale; board of 
» directors, Chas. Gasparro, Dan Goldinher, 
“a «20WWm.«. ~2Ockenilander, Albert Goebel; sergeant- 
A at-arms, Joseph Gluck; delegates to national 
convention, Vincent BE. Speciale, Wm. Ocken- 


~ lander. 
Transfers withdrawn: Romeo Cella, Fred 
aker, Lawr Micciche, Louis Cappola, Hd- 
ward Raho, Michael Sarangelo, Vincent Laz- 
garo, Jr., Ed. B. Comfort, Edward Scotti, 
Frank B. Winegar, Albert Barone, Jacob 
» Markus, Harry Wake, Bernard J. Cortese, 
» C. G. Kinkead, John B. Valenti, Paul Cor- 


» dona, Fortunato Calombo, Joseph Stern, Abe 
7 » Salinger, Leon Wainer, Frank Langone, Sam 


' Freeman, Louts Herscher, Joseph Leoni. Sam ° 


Katz, Leo Zollo, William Herberling, David 
' Bonassorso, Anthony Di Lucia, Frank Juele, 
James A. Gross, Nathan Einhorn, Arthur 
’ Hassler, Herbert Fritschi, all 77; Jan Garber, 
John F. Cook, George F. Hague, all 161; F. A. 
Yates, 79; Char'ies T. Harris, Ray Darwin, 
554; Pat Kelly, Frederick Tupper, Willis E. 
Kelly, 4; Maxwell A. Covert, 73; W. Louis 
Dorough, 256; Horace Rudisill, Bruce F. 
Thomas, 427; Reginald J. Kehoe, 296; Hilda 
Patricia Eiler, Francis T. Walther, Sidney 
Troeder, Charles Russo, Umberto Traversi, 
W. F. Wo'lfe, Jac. Goutmanovitch, Dave 
Rogers, Alfred Klein, Michael Tighe, Hilding 
"Anderson, Mussina Wachtel, Merrill V. 
» Hughes, Irving Miller, Nathan Brown, George 
E. Strackheim, Jr., C. W. Howard, Donald C. 
Elton, Irwin Alexander, Charles E. Martin, all 
802; Gordon Kahn, Frank J. Sarlo, Robert J. 
Ross, Irving Lichten, P. P. Donath, Edw. H. 
Shaffer, Ralph C. Lewis, A. E. Crevello, Reu- 
ben Leibowita, Eddie Buckley, James A. Mc- 
Grath, Merrick Valinote, Arthur Colaprete, 
| Samuel Weiss, Aceto Andrew DeVere, Mario 
» Polisi, Herbert Hassler, John Christinzio, R. 
| J. King, Jr., Earl V. Comfort, Mario S. Vetri, 
» Nick Gianipietro, Jacob (Jay) Savitt, Richard 
» Shetlick, Joseph A. Gasparro, Gustav Blenk, 
® Bove Angelo, Anthony Lannutte, Filindo B. 
asino, Pasquale Santoro, all 77; Herbert 
Sokolove, C. V. E. Hargrave, 40; Clement W. 
) Wiedinmyer, 341; Robert L. Berner, 515; Mal- 
| colm Stone, William Benedict, Russell Rine- 
hart, Kenneth J. Kehoe, Agnew W. Reddig, 
Robert C. Lebzelter, George Luttenberger, 
Sy Lincoln, 294; Harry Goheen, 660; W. A. 
"Bolman, 174; Kitty Bowman, Tony Geonotti, 
George M. Moore, Abe Corotis, Harry Al- 
= 2enoff, Hugo Saporita, Richard Barone, Louis 
lo, Harry Gootman, Joseph F. Coca, Jr., 
Louis Trano, Charles M. Smith,.Gus Giehm, 
were Alviti, Thomas B. Smith, Curtis C. 
Weller, Louis Saidell, A. DiNicolantonio, 
beco Valinote, N. M. Partnoff, Nelson Cath- 
Joseph B. Smith, Samuel Morena, An- 
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gelo Gandiosa, Frank Travascio, 


William 
monds, all 77; Milton Davis, 161; Ray 
ffy, 475; Joseph Bethancourt, Gilberto 


Aguirre, Max Aragon, all 103; Oscar Hurtado, 
44; Joaquin Hurtado, 400. 

Transfers issued: Joseph Frasetto, Robert 
E.. King, Marsden Brooks, Leslie P. Floun- 
ders, Jr., Ed. Morganstein, Ray Fenton, Jas. 
Warren, Stephen M. Johnson, Pietro Rosano, 
Ralph Calvetti, Sidney Eisenberg, Peter San- 
sone, John Kenworthy, Frank R. Ritts, Mau- 
rice Garson, Paul A. Dennis; William Gene- 
rotsky, Valdimir Coonly, Darwin Morwitz, 
Ellis Graff, Frank De Paul, Arturo Cercene, 
William G. Schwarz, A. Martin Silverman, 
Raimondo Bordini, Sol Kendis. 

Transfers deposited: Nelson Cathrall, Jos. 
B. Smith, Samuel Morena, Angelo Gaudioso, 
Frank Travascie, William Edmonds, Guy 
Shartz, ali 77; Leon F. Saisgiver, iil; Beat- 


rice G. Miller, 60. 

New members: Al] Feldman, Chas. Master, 
A. lLeopo'd Master, James O'Leary, Lee 
Rosenblatt, Jago Peternella. 

Resigned: Samuel Morganstein, Robert M. 
Reese, Francis Caballero, Eugene Beerman, 
Benar Barzelay (Isenberg), Samuel Raitz, G. 
E. Grookett. 





LOCAL NO. 665, MT. VERNON, N. Y. 

Transfers deposited: Sammy _ Chase, 30; 
Daniel Geremia, 234; Harry Rademan, 802; 
Reuben Fells, 802. 

New members: Patsy Percoca, Israel Ras- 
kin, William Martin, Jr., Andrew J. Bridge- 
man, Morton B. Friedman, BE. Gerard Paul 
Fisher, Orsman D. Forth, Richard M, Hoag- 
land, Arthur B. Bruckman. 

LOCAL NO. 689, EUGENE, ORE. 

Transfers deposited: C. Craw, 99; Wilford 
Long, 99. 

New members: 
Fulton. 

Officers for 1930: President, Wayne Hurd; 
vice-president, Dow Moxley; sergeant-at- 
arms, Edward Scroggins; secretary-treasurer, 
Buford Roach; board of directors, James Pur- 
cell, Delbert Moore, George Weber. 


LOCAL NO. 717, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 

Traveling members: Mark Schafer, Ken- 
neth Trietsch, Paul Trietsch, all 245; Tim 
Brown, 32; Fred Ferg, 345; Bob Filton, 45. 


LOCAL NO. 721, TAMPA, FLA. 

Transfers issued: D. E. Williamson, For- 
rest Wade, Ralph Noa. 

New member: Norman Holder. 

Transfers deposited: Miss Claire Beaudry, 
Miss Evelyn B. Holgate. 

Transfers withdrawn: L. J. Clancy, 148; 
Webbie J. Gillem, 218. 


LOCAL NO. 728, ST. JOHN, N. B. 
New members: W. J. Dunham, J. S. Mc- 
Kinney, M. M. Fowler, F. A. Morgan. 
Resigned: R. N. Parlee, W. H. Smith. 
Traveling member: Frank Girdwin, 138. 


LOCAL NO. 748, WINONA, MINN. 

Withdrawal: ‘ara Ullman. 

Transfer deposited: Frank A. Rohrer. 
Transfer withdrawn: Henry Benz. 
Transfers issued: E; A. Cornelius, Herbert 
Hagan, Robert Scoville, Seth Scott, Arthur 
ston. 
W. Huntsinger, Orrin Bol'and, Elmer _ Beng- 
LOCAL N ESTOWN, N. DAK. 

New member: Irven E. Flegel. 

Resigned: W. O. Christianson. 

LOCAL NO. 802, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

New members: Charles A. Jones, Jules 
Bauduc, Jr., K. S. Barton, James Celano, 
Leroy Maxey, Frieda Anna Kane, Keith Jes- 
sup, Lester Humble, Thomas Connor, Ed- 
mund C. Wall, DeP. Wheeler, William Tong, 
Dee Orr, Davidson C. Nelson, Harold A, 
White, G. H. Allen, Joseph W. Yukl, Lamar 
Wright, Rudolph Williams, Fred K. Monroe, 
Daniel Logan, Wilhelm Goethe, Horace Diaz, 
Jr., Roland Leach, Morris White, Robert E. 
West, James Smith, Elsie Tjompson, Marion 
Tatum, Leonard H. Smith, Roy B. Rinehart, 
Roscoe E. Burnett, T. J. Brozyna, Louis 
Halmy, Newman Langlois, Murray Gordon, 
Fred Feldman, Arthur R. Dunham, Opal D. 
Cooper, J. P. Kraft, A. A. Ippolito, Louts 
Herrman, Arthur W. Haendiger, Rueben Mel- 
nik, Andreas Meindl, Aontion Lombardo, Jas. 
E. Landers, Leith Stevens, Edwin Roberts, 
Samuel Richardson, Dan Romeo Mosca, 
Harold H. West, A. J. Weinstein, Louis 
Tobier, Ben Tobier, S. B. Hunkins, Harry 
Bierman, Fid Tom Bernie, Morris Miller, Al- 
bert Nussbaum, F. M. Mascia, Alfred I. Mar~ 
cus, James M. Malone, Abe Schwartz, Fulvio 
Calvani, W. W. Gregson, B. H. Schwartz, 
Kk. A. Prendergast, Ben Harway, S. 8S. Feld- 
man, Stanley LD. Friedman, Natale Giambalvo, 
Gabriel Rocco, Elijah Brand, Wm. J. Shep- 
herd, Nancy Morgan, Irwin Reichel, Morris 
Newman, Alfred W. Pratt, John McKenna, 
Hyman Jaffe. 

Transfers deposited: Larence Hall, 85; 
Jack H. Kimmell, 148; Otto Cordts, 526; C. F. 
Bullock, 231; A. V. B. Sherlock, 248; Joe Dale, 
f; Charies Fulcher, 694; Donald Beidleman, 
696; Leo F. Weber, 526; Donald Snyder, 659; 
Jack Waidley, 70; Geo. D. Sterney, 406; H. 
Sahlinon, 18; Ely Crothand, 77; Meyer Dru- 
zinsky, Walter Mount, A. A. Artega, Erwin 
Smith, all 659; Lester W. Krum, John Nolan, 
436; W. J. MeGinn, 659; George Middlecamp, 
436; Frank Nichols, 436; Jas. E. Andrews, 435; 
F. D. Brida, 456; Maude Watterworth, 149; 
E. G. Dundon, 47; Chas. A. Bauer, 12; C. E. 
Washington, 535; Louis F. Bush, 11; Charles 
T. Harris, 554; Al Payne, 66: John Franolich, 
484; Milton Coles, 708; R. F. McKin'ey, 60; 
L. C. Romanet, 147; Robert C. Cook, 160; John 
M. McLaughlin, 126; Ralph Plummer, 1; Jos. 
Rowlett, 684; Chas. J. Cohen, 472; Harold 
Strauss, 6; Leon Belasky, 47; D. K. Widenor, 
10: Eddie McKnight, 661; John D. Walsh, §; 
Graham Prince, 500; J. A. Hanrahan, 214; 
Bert 8S. Lovseteen, C. C. Maurer, 6; Louis 
Lissack, Joseph Silverstein, Paul Puelo, 
Frank Judnick, all 10; Joseph M. O'Keefe, 
224; Jack Haughan, 400; W. F. Cunningham, 
269; Gilbert Asley, 149. 

Transfers revoked: Louis Branchini, 
K. Hammond, 690; Irving Horowitz, 148; 
Loret Fillion, 10; Elmer Harrell, 535; Gerald 
Fiore. 4; J. R. Moore, 149; Michel Krasnopol- 
sky, 10; Smith Doane, 806; Albert Meiff, 77; 
Edw. Elerman, 174; Clinton Brown, 591; G. M. 
Holdredge, 380; Gilbert Pugliano, 130; A. 


Herschel Davis, Alma 


Brotsky, 66; Eddie Cooper, 465; Wm. J. Mc- 
Kenna, 70; Walter Thomas, 44; Catl Agee, 
103. 


Transfers withdrawn: E. Herbert, Edw. J. 
Malloy, Attis Starks, Ralph Anderson, Marion 
Hardy, Chas. Turner, Leslie Conley, all 208; 
Jas. Schlanz, 416; Howard Smith, 215; Otto 
Lucko, 1; James Galeone, A. Innocenzi, 526; 
Frank J. Novak, Jr., 655; Warner Seals, 208. 

Memberships terminated: Irwin Abrams, 
Frank Fowler, George Hall, Charles Irvis, 
Theodore McRae, Anthony Parenti, F. Scar- 
des, Andre Halphen, Merrill M. Marks, Wm. 
O. Reese, Mike Alexander, Harry Spedick. 


Pee. pee Walter F. Livingston, Vincent 
mico. 
Erasures: Chalmers L. Harley, Willlam 


Greer, Alice Naomi Jackson, 


especially 


363. 


“THE NORMALLY UNEMPLOYED” 
(Continued from Page One) 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. During the 
year 1933 we had a péak of employment; 
every year since then has fluctuated 


‘about a norm of 10 per cent. below the 


figure for that year. These fluctuations 
in employment have been made possible 
only because the employer had at his dis- 
posal thousands of unemployed. Without 
them he could not immediately expand; 
he would reflect before dismissing his 
workers. At present the maintenance 
and expansion of industrial activity is 
dependent upon the existence of this 
class. 


Not only are the fluctuating demands 
for employees by the old industries satis- 
fied by this class. but new industries are 
only made possible because there is al- 
ways at their service this labor “surplus.” 
During these last few years this has been 
noticeable. In the domestic 
‘and personnel service there has been an 
increase of some 768,000 people; similarly, 
the highway transportation showed an in- 
crease of one million employees. Other 
industries, as the radio apparatus and air- 
plane production, have similar materials 
to present. The arise of new industrial 
outlets are dependent upon the existence 
of a labor supply upon which they could 
depend. 

In spite of his social usefulness, under 
our economic organization, no provision 
at all is made for him. As has been said, 
the industrial engineer leaves them out 
of all his calculations for the regulariza- 
tion of employment. Both company un- 
employment insurance plans and joint 
schemes are concerned with those who 
are employed rather than with those who 
are seeking work. As one joint scheme 
expresses itself, only “regular employees 
are ligible’’ (Ladies Garment Industry in 
Cleveland). 

The insurance funds of the individual 
unions are limited to its members and 
afford no relief to those who are not 
members of the particular union. The 
only other alternative under our present 
scheme is charity: These contributions, 
which have »een increasing in volume, 
are a voluntary social levy to aid, among 
others, the unemployed. Its organization 
is too irregular, its spirit often repugnant 
to the independent and its contributions 
too unorganized to satisfy any party. Its 
-place is to be subordinate to some more 
highly organized and systematized plan. 

In addition to being neglected by so- 
ciety, this class is increasing in numbers. 
This increase is taking place at a more 
rapid rate than in any previous period in 
the history of American industry. Every 
other occasion informs us that the ma- 
chine or systematized organization of 
production has replaced “hand effort” in 
production. industry has dispensed with 
a great deal of human labor. Among the 
most widely known of the late changes 
is the case of the musicians who have 
found themselves displaced by the talk- 
The examples are legion, but the 
latest one that has come to the attention 
of the writer is the case in the building 
wrecking industry. One ingenious em- 
ployer has succeeded by using a “skull 
cracker” to decrease his force from 50 to 
12 and reduce the number of days neces- 
sary to perform the work to a third of 
‘what it had usually taken. In a more 
statistical fashion we might refer to the 
‘survey of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics which contains about 40 
per cent, of the employees engaged in 
manufacturing. There we can compare 
the employment for the year 1923 with 
that of May, 1929, which certainly was a 
high mark. Through this period there 
has been at least a drop of some 9 per 
cent. in the number of those who were 
employed in this industry. This tech. 
nological unempioymeént has been a source 
for the increase in the number of those 
who might be included among the nor- 
mally unemployed. The actual number 
has often been estimated to be about one 
million persons. 


Even if we concede the possibility of 
reabsorption into industry, we must con- 
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clude that the process at present is plan- 
less. It needs our immediate attention. 
There are numerous mechanical difficul- 
ties, psychological impediments and finan- 
cial costs be met, The individual 
worker is helpless before this task. He 
has not only to bear the above burdens, 
which often’ degrade him, but, often, as 
we have intimated, he is not reabsorbed 
into the industrial process as a perma- 
nent member. 


to 


The ruthlessness of the process of dis- 
charge is not mitigated at all by social 
agencies immediately concerned with the 
task. The mechanical skill which had 
taken years to acquire, or the training’ 
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f which is often necessary for the prepara- 


tion of some industrial tasks, is often 
lost. There are no attempts made to 
guide the worker in his desire to readapt 
that skill which he possesses to some 
other occupation with the minimum of 
effort. Dependent upon himself for this 


’. guidance, the worker often, in the most 


untutored fashion, despondently turns to 
work at a task least, if at all, responsive 
to his skill. This unadjusted worker tends 
to fall into -the class of the “normally 
unemployed.” 

Nor is this worker enabled by his earn- 
ings, without charitable aid, to tide over 
this period or to keep himself physically 
fit for reabsorption into industry. The 
Census of Manufactures for 1927 indi- 
eated that the average wage during that 
year for all kinds of manufacturing wage- 
earners was less than $1,300 a year. In 
contrast to that we might state that the 
standard of living when expressed in 
money terms, as set down by the Labor 
Bureau, Inc., has as its bottom level of 
health and decency, “below which a fam- 
ily cannot go without danger of physical 
and moral deterioration,” a sum of $2,- 
170.61 for New York City and a range 
for the entire United Sfates between 
$2,064.95 to $2,556.62. The difference be- 
tween the income and the standard of liv- 
ing as designated above is certainly con 
vinecing proof of the inability of the aver- 
age wage-earner to provide for these pe- 
riods. Certainly, the members of the 
class of “normally unemployed” are not 
prepared for the extended periods of un- 
employment. The voluntary contributions 
of individuals have to sustain them. 


He is further weakened by the fact 
that the matter of self-help is beyond his 
reach. Generally unorganized, or mem- 
bers of weakened organizations, they can- 
not beat upon the citadel of the economic 
organization to command attention and 
provision. They cannot call upon those 
who determine industrial policies to in- 
clude them in their plans for industrial 
reorganization. Bereft of all power, they 
resort to individual bargaining. This ren- 
ders the:n more helpless, for the struggle 
for reabsorption becomes more planless, 
wilder and keener. 


The complete description and plan for 
mitigation of the condition joined with 
an approach leading to the eradication 
of the causes of the evils are both beyond 
the reach of one paper and person. The 
causes which plunge individuals and in- 
dustries into these undesirable situations 
are too diverse, and the plans for helping 
them must consequently be equally var- 
ious. 


In view of the purpose of this paper, to 
focus the attention of the reader upon 
one aspect of the unemployment problem 
which has been minimized in the discus- 
sions of it, we need not return te the pro- 
posals of the industrial engineers, but 
rather generally query about the possible 
ways for meeting the condition of the 
class referred to as the “normally unem- 
ployed.” 


If there is a tendency present in our 
Industrial economy to displace labor, can- 
not they be reabsorbed by shortening the 
days of work? Will not the strengthen- 
ing of the worker’s organization lead to 
an increased possibility of organizing the 
process of discharge and reabsorption. 
If many of the increases in the class of 
the “normally unemployed” result from 
the increase in the machine processes, 
cannot-an analysis be made of the con- 
dition of mechanical obsolescence in or- 
der to evaluate the social profitableness 
of changes in equipment? Certainly, we 
might expect much from a more systema- 
vized plan for absorbing workers into in- 
dustry. Should not provision be made 
to make men skillful in the new occupa- 
tions which are open? In as much as 
we have already accepted the principle 
of social cost in the case of industrial 
accidents, cannot we attempt to evaluate 
the desirability of extending the same 
principle to cover the subject of unem- 
ployment? Cannot the plan for provid- 
ing new labor for new expansion and the 
dispensing of labor by the old industries 


be organized? Cannot we eliminate and 
displace ehild and old aged employees by 
giving work to the members of the class 
of normally unemployed and in that fash- 
ion lower the number? It has been esti- 
mated that eleven years of schooling are 
necessary, on the average, to prepare 
every citizen for the understanding of 
the elementary processes of our civiliza- 
tion, and likewise it is becoming daily 
more evident that the aged are being 
eliminated from industry. 

The problem of unemployment has its 
economic and industrial basis. These 
forces which have conditiened it have 
suggested numerous ways of solving de- 
tails. 
aspect, as exemplified by the condition of 
the “normally unemployed,” has also em- 
bedded in it numerous cues. If we ap- 
proach the problem earnestly and with 
as comprehensive a scope as possible, 
which would include the study of this 
group, we certainly will be able to erect 
a desirable structure which will grapple 
with the task of eliminating unemploy- 
ment. 





THE OPTIMIST 





Do you profit by your experience? 

One of the truest of the old sayings is 
this—“Experience is the best teacher.” 

There is no doubt about the truth of 
this. None can deny it, for experience is 
the only teacher whose lessons are based 
on what actually happens under given 
circumstances in individual cases. 

But how many of us really learn from 
this best teacher? 

How many say: “This will teach me a 
lesson,” and then proceed to get caught 
again in exactly the same web? 

As a matter of fact, most of us do 
exactly this thing. 

Then we wonder why a certain few 
among our acquaintances seem to lead 
comparatively easy lives: why a certain 
few seem to be able to <void the pitfalls 
which so often cause loss or sorrow or 
distress. 


In a majority of instances, it is because 
these apparently favored persons have ap- 
plied the lessons of experience. 

This is not an easy thing to do. To 
begin with, it is humanly natural to think 
that the same thing cannot happen again, 
and because of this, one is apt to dis- 
regard experience as less valuable than it 
really is. 


Exactly the same thing may never hap- 
pen again, but there can be and is marked 
similiarity of experiences. And there are 
certain experiences which, though they 
may vary in degree, are alike in kind. 

If you touch something hot, you will 
get burned, whether the object be a stove, 
a live coal or a steam pipe. 

If you find, through experience, that 
some loss is due to lack of proper care on 
your part, you can help to avoid further 
losses by the exercise of care, though the 
circumstances differ in each succeeding 
instance. This is what is meant by learn- 
ing from experience, not that we should 
wait for an exact duplicate of the condi- 
tions, but that we should apply to any 
similar experience the basic principle in- 
volved in the original one. 

And one thing more. Some day try ap- 
plying «to yourself the lessons of your 
experience in just the same cool, collected 
way as you apply them to others. 

“Now, now, all this will pass!” we say 
to others who are suffering or in distress. 
And we are saying what is true, for in 
most instances, it does pass. 

Why not say it to ourselves, when we 
must face hard things?—Ex. 
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Probably 
Wife (who has caught her husband 
squandering a penny on a fortune-telling 
machine): H’m! So you're to have a 


beautiful and charming wife, are you? 
Not while I’m alive, Horace—not wh 
I'm alive.—Ex. J 
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% Classes of unione, 
» membership of 39,218. 





By C. McKay 


Labor organization in Canada had at 
the beginning of the year 300,602 mem- 
bers, according to the eighteenth annual 
report on labor organization just issued 
by the Dominion Department of Labor. 
The net gain in membership, as compared 
with the previous year, was 10,320. The 
biggest gain in members was made by the 
international union group. 

The Labor Department divides the 
trade union movement in Canada into six 
groups. The first group consists of local 
branches of international: unions, having 
headquarters in the United States; there 
were at the beginning of the year 1,873 of 
these branches comprised in 83 interna- 
tional unions and having a combined 
membership of 186,917, a gain of 6,162 
over the previous year. 

Forming the second group is the One 
Big Union, “an international industrial 
union with headquarters in Winnipeg;” it 
reported 46 local units and 20,029 mem- 
bers, a gain of 784. 

The third group is composed of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, “a revolu- 
tionary industrial union which seeks to 
abolish the wage system, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago;” it is credited with seven 
local branches and 4,400 members. 

In the fourth group, classified as ‘“Cana- 
dian Central labor organizations,” there 
are 27 central organizations having be- 
tween them 586 local branches and an 
aggregate membership of 51,858, a gain of 
3,423. 

The fifth group consists of “indepen- 
dent trade union units,” which number 
36, a loss of one, and have a combined 
membership of 11,398, a decrease of 1,049. 

The sixth group is composed of the 
“National Catholic Unions.” These are 
credited with a combined membership of 
26,000, an increase of 1,000. There are 
105 units in this group, a gain of one. 
Railroad Workers Lead All in Numbers 

The Labor Department report shows 
that the 300,602 trade union members in 
Canada are divided by trade groups as 
follows: 

Railroad employes, 93,258 members, or 
31 per cent of the total. 

Public empioyes, personal service and 
amusement trades, 32,627 members, or 11 
per cent. 

Building trades, 31,627 members, o 
per cent. 

Mining and quarrying, 26,260 members, 
or 8.7 per cent. 

Other transportation and — 
trades, 24,255, or 8 per cent. 

Metal trades, 18,052 members, or 6 per 
cent. 

Printing and paper-making trades, 
16,350 members, or 5.4 per cent. 

Clothing, boots and shoes, 12,774 mem- 
bers, or 4.2 per cent. 

All other trades and general labor, 
45,760 members, or 15 per cent. 

The report points out that the railroa 
employes group contains a larger number 
of metal trades workers who are not em- 
Ployed in railroad shop work, and who 
Should be included in the metal trades 
group, but it was impossible to secure 
Separate figures. 

Thirty-two cities in Canada have not 
less than 20 local branch unions.and rep- 
Tesent approximately 59 per cent of the 
total number of branches in the Dominion 
and contain about 51 per cent of the total 
trade union membership. 

Montreal stands first in the list of 
cities, and (including the national Cath- 
olic unions) has 200 local ‘branches of all 

148 of which reported a 


























Toronto ranks second with 141 branches, 





_ 107 of which reported 25,384 members. 























_ Winnipeg occupies third place with 107 


2 


ae” 


branches, 
members. 


Vancouver is fourth with 99 branches, 
82 of which reported 15,407 members. 


Unity in Trades and Labor Congress 


“The Trades and.Labor Congress of 
Canada, which was established in 1873, is 
the recognized head of the internationally. 
organized workers of the Dominion,” says. 
the report. “The American Federation 
of Labor and 55 of its more important 
affiliates have affiliated the whole of 
their Canadian membership by paying the 
congress the regular per capita tax. A 
number of local branches of international 
organizations which had affiliated indi- 
vidually also pay the per capita tax. The 
congress has under direct charter three 
Canadian central organizations, two pro- 
vincial federations, 39 trade and labor 
councils and 45 local unions, the total 
membership being 143,582. 

“The All-Canadian Congress of Labor, 
which was organized in March, 1927, is in 
direct opposition to the old-established 
congress,” the report adds. “At the close 
of 1928 this new congress had under char- 
ter 13 central organizations, including the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployes and the One Big Union, and 20 
local unions, the combined membership 
reported being 51,643.” 

The National Catholic Unions, which 
first appeared in 1902, are all, with the 
exception of one local in Ontario, located 
in the province of Quebec. 


70 of which reported 11,468 





Why Prison Riots and Crime! 





Within twelve days prisoners in three 
great prisons broke forth in terrific riot- 
ing. Two of the riots were in New York 
state prisons, the third in Leavenworth, a 
federal prison. 


New York enacted the hard-boiled 
Baumes law, making life sentences man- 
datory for “habitual” criminals. If a man 
steals four times in a row up he goes 
for life. 


After the second riot Governor Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt put a good part of the 
blame for the outbreak on the Baumes 
laws. He said these laws left the prisoner 
confronted only with “hoplelessness’— 
and hopeless humans are as likely as not 
to become desperate humans. 

Governor Roosevelt took neither the 
hard-boiled position, nor the soft-headed 
one. He seemed sensibly to believe that 
it is wise to leave even a prisoner some 
hope for a better break in the future. 


In the governor’s view it seems im- 


prisonment for life is no more a cure for 
crime than is capital punishment. 


In Leavenworth the outbreak came in 


the cell block where drug addicts were. 


confined. The temperature was a bit 
over 100 that day. 
there seems to have been over-crowding. 
What seems clear is this: Even pro- 
fessional criminologists know little about 
crime and how to deal with it. And our 
changing civilization constantly makes 
new kinds of crime.’ Witness, in this 
category, acts made criminal by the pro- 
hibition laws. Witness also the high 
money premium those laws have put upon 
acts made criminal by those laws. 
Soft-headedness doesn’t stop crime. 
Neither does the hard-boiled method. 
Somewhere, back before crime is com- 
mitted, society has a job to do. An intel- 
ligent acceptance of trade unionism will 
stop much that is called crime, but that 
is not crime in anything but a legal sense. 
Economically secure persons do not steal 
bread or rob church collection boxes.’ 


And in all three cases... 


* 


TEAM WORK 





Many of the troubles of this world, in- 
dustrial included, are due to lack of team 
work. 

Modern life is of netessity a co-opera- 
tive institution. 

Time was when the savage, with. his 
bow and arrow or club, and his wife and 
children, could go out into the wilderness 
and be sufficient unto himself. 

His meat he killed. 

His: bed clothes he skinned from the 
animals he ate. 

A cave furnished him with a roof. 

Those were about all his needs, and he 
could get them himself. 

As civilization came, the necessity of 
team work increased. 

Men were divided into tribes, and with- 
in the tribes’ work was divided. 

Then there was need for homes—for the 
caves were not very attractive as resi- 
dqaces. 


Men who were good builders became 


community building directors. 

And soon they did all the building, 
while other men became grinders of wheat 
or drawers of water, or hewers of wood, 
or makers of arms and ammunition. 

Today we are pretty well divided up 
into classes or workers. 

Each class is dependent on the others. 

Even the financier, whom we are wont 
to regard as “a certain rich man,” has 
very important work to do. 

And he is dependent on one set of men 
for the food for his table, on another set 
of men for the clothes worn by himself 
and his family, on another set for the 
wood and stone that form his habitation, 
on other sets for the cars and trains in 
which he rides, the books and newspapers 
he reads, on the schools where his chil- 
dren are being taught what he has no time 
and probably little ability to teach them. 

It is worth while to think now and then 
of our dependence on others. 

It will give us a better idea of the or- 
ganization of the world, and the value of 
every toiler in it. 

Life would soon be snuffed out if it 
were not for this co-operation which has 
enabled us to build towns and cities and 
nations, and relieved men of genius from 
the necessity of killing their meat and 
building their houses, so they could ad- 
vance thought and science and philosophy. 

Co-operation is not yet complete, other- 
wise there would be no wars, no dissen- 
sions, no private and international 
jealousies. 

Making it complete is the big job of 
mankind. 

And that he is doing it more and more 
indicates to me that a great Planner is 
behind it all, a Mind that has given man 
a marvelous world, from which he can 
gain all he needs for his comfort and 
happiness and peace of mind as soon as 
he has learned to use it in co-operation 
with his fellow man.—John Blake. 





Sweet of Her 
Traffic Cop: “Hey! When I blew my 
whistie why didn’t you go?” 
The Girl Driver: “You whistlé so beau- 
tifully I just had to stop and listen.” 





Congenial Work 


Smith: “So you have just regained your 
eyesight. How did you support yourself 
during the time you were blind?” 

Jones: “I was a baseball umpire.”— 
’ . Detroit News. 





Cash Wanted 
Judge: You can-take your choice, $10 
or ten days. 
Prisoner (still in a foggy condition): 
I'll take (hic) the money, y’r honor.” 





Those Colds 

One of the simplest preventives is old- 
fashioned bicarbonate of soda and fresh 
lemon jvice, a combination which seems 
to be very effective against those colds 
which begin in the stomach. Take a tea- 
spoonful of soda and -the juice of one 
lemon in a glass of water. Thirty minutes 
later repeat the dose, and in another half 
hour take the third. 

Soda. has always been recognized as a 
decided alkaline agent, and of late, lemon 





















The present day popularity of the guitar 
offers exceptional opportune to all musi- 
cians. You will want a Gibson for the 
same reason that it is preferred by nearly 
every leadin L Soeperenes guitarist. Send 
for FREE 


GIBSON, Inc. 
221 Parsons St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
ean 
GIBSON, Inc., 221 Parsons &St., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Please send me FREE copy of the 
Gibson book on—Guitar—Banjo—Mando- 
lin—Ukulele. 

Name 
RINE schcscndnuabeaioniabincionbante 
City .. 
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MODERN per DIRT Cuenyecs fo 
AND HOT 4-WAY CHORUSES 

Choruses for all orchestra Brace except 
for $1 4-way Choruses (such as all re | adie 
Orchestras are now featuring), 75¢ each. Instrumenta- 
tion: ist Trumpet, 2nd Alto Sax, Tenor Sax and 
Trombone. Single Hot Choruses or 4-Way Choruses 
may be obtained to all popular tunes or the old 
standard tunes. 
We giiarantee prompt service and complete satisfac- 
are at liberty to queten @ any chorus until 
you find the class you pre lass A-—-Easy 
melody style for the beginner” only. Class 3s e 
average hot style used all over the country—hot, but 
not too many notes. Class C—Off-melody chorus; 
these choruses, for the advanced 


oe of sock in 
sine. Month's Special #.% Offer—Dinah, Ida, Tiger 
Rag, St. Louis Blues, me of These Days, Wabash 
Blues, San, Somebody Stole My Gal, Loveable and 
Sweet, Ain’t Misbehavin’. C. 0. D’s. 15 cents extra. 
Are you anxious to learn how to play hot and write 
your own choruses? Write for circulars describing our 
12 (Twelve) Lesson Course and Book of Hot Breaks 
for all instruments. 
THE NEHER grupio OF HOT t mune 
King and Earl Sts., N. je, Pa. 














LEARN BANJO RIGHT! 
New EDITION—just out 
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HOT CHORUSES 


to the following tunes: Some of Thes 
Louls Blues, Dinah and Wabash Blues. Deze, Son. -. 
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Offer_we are | the re five numbers for $1. 
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Any Three Popular e iSe Ex 
Write for cireulars describing our ultra- meters 
rangements for dance orchesi 
peomee A. esta, Books of Breaks, Hot 
THE HOT HOUSE FUBLISHING co.. 
Box 150, Reading, 








NEW — SLIDE TROMBONE PLAYERS! 
LOZANO’S SLIDE TROMBONE METHOD 


Contains: Setentific tone productions, special exercises, 
ear training, novelty breaks, jazz endings, solos, duets; 
@ collection of novelty imitations such as: to 

to ery, to yelp, to bark; roar, moan, auto horn, flutter 
tongue; caw, sneeze, baby ery, hat, mouthpiece 
effects, fennel effects, cte. 

A $25.00 value for only $1.00. Order new, Pubs by 


NICOMEDE MUSIC CoO., Altaona, Pa. 











and orange juice have been placed in the 
same class. Probably more of us have 
acidosis to some extent than not, so a 
combination of two alkaline agents like 
bicarbonate of soda and lemon juice > 
(taken unsweetened by all means) plays 
havoc with apy acid condition in the body. 
It’s a simple remedy, very easy to.take 


and. you will be surprised at. what. it 
will io. 
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The Golden Jubilee of ‘halen 


IN year the fiftieth convention of the American 








Federation of Labor will be held in Boston. 
. Ittis the Golden Jubilee of Labor. 

It is the year to carry the message of labor into 
every corner. 

It is the year for crusading. 

It is the year to double the membership. 

It is the year to bring the masses of mass-production 
workers into the fold. 

It is the year of the Golden Jubilee of Labor. 





The Way of American Labor 


OT of the’ American labor movement have come 
O many agencies to help labor win its way to better 


things. Always the trade unions themselves keep 
their unions free and clean. That is the American 
labor way. 


But other. agencies have been built up by trade 
unionists to help them. They show how free American 
labor .is to do things without looking backward to see if 
they have been done before. 

There is the Union Labor Life Insurance Company. 
There is the Workers’ Education Bureau. There are the 
great labor banks, nearly fifty of them; and there is the 
International Labor News Service. These things are 
purely American; and they are purely labor. 

The American labor movement has imagination, 
sound sense and freedom to act as the needs of the time 
demand, Seek’ wherever else you will, there is no 
parallel. : 





Organizing the South 
RGANIZING the South has been going on for 


bn arharie 3 will ta 
thirty years and pei haps it will have to go on for 


WY thirty years more. The one sure thing for all 
bourbons is that, in the end, organization will come. It 
is inevitable. 

There is something uncomfortable about the position 
of & man, or a power, that sees opposition creeping 
closer, cleser, closer, always narrowing the gap, coming 
with the sureness of destiny, maybe slowly, but coming, 
always. 

It may be peculiar that it has cost lives to organize 
the South, but that is the fact. 


« * + 


for 


not the only murders of union men and women in 
the’ South: A dozen years ago men were being 
killéd ‘for advocating unionism in the South. 

If it-seems strange and unreal that men should be 
killed for advocating unity among workers, for better 
conditions, better wages.and a cleaner, more decent life, 
it is the fact, strange though it may be. 

Northern capital and southern bourbonism join hands 
in presenting a front of rifles, bombs and machine guns 
to organized labor today. 

Be that as it may, the South will be organized. 

This is not because there is a northern-inspired 
crusade to get into the South. It is because workers 
are oppressed in the South beyond the point of endur- 
ance. 


T murders of:recent days in North Carolina are 


m& EMEMBER, gentlemen of the South, no union can 
IR compel any man to join its ranks. That is a free 
- will movement, following a free will decision. The 
upions, with mosf of their strength in the North, may 


invite the southern workers to come in. But the actual 
coming will be the act of southern workers. 

So, organizing the South must come out of the de- 
cision of southern men and women. The issue is not 
southern industrialism against northern industrialism; 
it is men and women against exploitation. 

That is why the South will be organized. Compas- 
sion and altruism will fire the unionists of the North to 
issue the invitation, to give of money to pay teachers 
and organizers, to give relief and, food, if need be, but 
in the end the southern workers must and will organize 
themselves. That is what is going to happen—inevit- 
ably! 





Here Is a Chance for President Hoover 


to. Stop Low Wages 
OW is the time for all tew-wage employers to be 
IN told just what the rest of the world thinks of them. 
Low wages in textiles have become a national 
scandal. 

But there are low wages in other industries—and 
there would be more if trade unions didn’t oppose them 
so successfully. 

om +n - 

President Hoover is calling conferences in the White 
House to see what can be done to assure prosperity. He 
knows that low wages prevent prosperity. He knows 
that wherever prosperity is to exist low wages must 
stop. 

He ought to call textile mill owners into conference 
and tell them something. Nobody who has not had the 
experience can fully know how far away prosperity is 
when the wage is $12 a week. 

* . - 

But textiles are not the only offenders, even if they 
are about the worst. 

Here is another situation: 
in their relation to the South. 

It has been shown that where the barbarous textile 
industry is at its worst even unions can not keep wages 
up to a proper level in other lines. President Green’s 
Organizing Conference was told that building trades in 
the Piedmont district, where textiles are thick, work a 
12-hour day for from 30 to 60 cents an hour. Union 
building tradesmen have to do that. 

. * . 

Nor is that all. Mark this: Not long ago the Treas- 
ury Department made a ruling that on public works 
there must be no more sub-division of contracts. If a 
union general contractor got a job it must be all union, 
and vice versa. 

Virginia and Georgia non-union contractors have suc- 
ceeded in getting such general contracts, a long list of 
them. Low-wage, non-union workers and transported 
from South to North to do Uncle Sam’s work and to 
menace wage standards wherever they go. And this at 
a time when wages must be kept up if there is to be 
prosperity anywhere for anybody except crooks and 
profiteers. 


Mark the building trades 


The low-wage danger is not something to be fought 
in just one industry. It must be fought in EVERY in- 
dustry. 

And while he is about it President Hoover might well 
see if he can not stop the United States Government 
from giving aid and comfort, as well as fat contracts, to 
the payers of low wages and the haters of unions. 


eo 





Labor Queries - - - - 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What It Has 
Done; Where It Stands on Problems of the 
Day; Its Aim and Program; Who's Who in 
the Ranks of the Organized Toilers, etc., etc. 

















Q.—What department of the Federal Government is 
especially concerned with women workers? 

A.—The Women’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. 





Q.—Who said: “We cannot build a prosperous citizen- 
ship on low wages”? 


A.—Gov. O. Max Gardner of North Carolina. 





Q.—What State was the pioneer in passing legislation 
applying exclusively to women wage earners? 

A.—Ohio, which passed a law restricting women’s 
hours of work in 1852. 





Q.—Does the American Federation of Labor issue a 
monthly survey of economic conditions? 

A.—Yes. It is called “Monthly Survey of Business” 
and covers employment, earnings and industrial condi- 
tions generally. 





Q.—What is the largest labor temple in the United 
States? 

A.—The temple at Portland, Ore., is claimed to be the 
largest and most complete building devoted exclusively 
to labor temple activities. It is a six-story building, 





Out Beyond the Surf- - 


Where thought, unhastened by necessity or trepida- 
tion, sometimes penetrates to truth. Here, where 
the shallows throw -no spray, let us ponder and 
enjoy the lessons of the art and the work and 
play of life. 7 



































When the United States Senate started out to investi- 1 


gate lobbying, a lot of things were in prospect; and a 
great many persons who now pretend surprise and hor- 
ror knew what was in prospect. 

It should have surprised no sane person that there 
would be a Shearer in the picture, or a Grundy. 

These two have shared the glare of pitiless—and 
perhaps pitiful—publicity. 

But there has been a lot of hokum about these two. 
Shearer called himself “the big bass drum” and if any 
newspaper was fooled by him in Geneva it was a news- 
paper more than half fooled before Shearer. ever 
showed up. 

Grundy, of Pennsylvania, has been as transparent as 
glass for lo, these many years. a 

We have been told to get all hot and bothered by these 
two examples of lobbyist. They are the horrible ex- 
amples. Well, don’t believe it. 

ak * * 

Shearer was more or less wind and the chances are 
that in Geneva he didn’t lead any sane person in a direc- 
tion not perfectly agreeable to those who were led. 
Seemingly, everyone was wise to him, except perchance 
Shearer. 

Grundy—who in Washington (or in national politics 
anywhere) hasn’t known the master mind of the Penn- 


By. 


® Ric 


sylvania Manufacturers’ Association? ‘Ss 


Senators who now pretend surprise and disgust are 
protesting too much, and too late. He has been no 
secret. 

‘No, the important facts to learn about lobbying are 
the facts that are secret. Who does the back-stairs 
work? Who are the kings and queens of the social 
lobby? 

Senator Norris paints a vivid picture of what the 
social lobby did to one Senator who was elected as a 
rampaging progressive. But the Senator from Nebraska 
has yet named no names. 

* a x 

Washington is full of lobbies and lobbyists. Lobbies 
are not necessarily bad. The church has its lobby, anda 
mighty strong one, too. Labor has its lobby, and a 
mighty clean one and a fairly strong one, of which it is 
proud. 


Those who enter Washington without stealth, repre- 


senting openly a group or an interest or a cause are not 
the menace to which attention needs to be turned. Not 
even if the interest is a vested one. 

We shall not get rid of open and above board lobby- 
ing, and perhaps it would not be well if we did. 

As long as there are powerful groups like manufac- 
turers’ associations, they will have their Grundys, and 
if the Grundys don’t come openly they will do ‘what is 
worse—they will sneak up.to the cellar door. 


Moreover, it is right—as long as we maintain the, 


right of petition—that all groups should send accredited 
spokesmen to speak in their name. 

And, if we may add one more “moreover,” it is that 
as long as there are such powerful groups as the Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers’ Association, all who are beyond 
childhood know that Senators will go hunting to find 


out what such groups think and want. We had better 
have such matters in the open if we can get them there. 
+ * * 


Grundy and Shearer have not helped themselves by 
their stories. They haven't dignified themselves. It 
may be that they have aided and abetted the back-stairs 
business. 

But Washington is obviously full of secret intrigue, In 
addition to that, it is full of a lot of gossip about alleged 
intrigue that doesn’t exist. It has a good many flannel 
mouths and scatter brains that would rather get head- 
lines by creating fake sensations than to get down to 
ieal work. 

Anyway, as amazing as anything yet brought out is 
the very amazement which seems to characterize so 
many who “simply had no idea” there were such things 
as Grundys in the world. Those who keep level headed 
will know that the best way to deal with lobbying is to 
keep relentlessly after. the hidden lobby and to keep in 
Congress the kind of men that will not: be cowed by pres- 
sure from manufacturers through their hired Grundys. 

This business of getting horrified and scandalized, 
like a lot of babes, is nothing more than a confession of 
inexcusable ignorance.—C. M. W. 





The American Federation of Labor has adopted an 
anti-injunction bill.. It will ask Congress to enact this 
bill into law. The anti-injunction bill means freedom. 
The American Federation of Labor stands for freedom 
and for justice. 
American Federation was designed to promote justice 


and freedom. Every wage earner belongs within this : 


movement, 


Every plank in the program of .the~ 
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Wonderful Tone, 
: Clear, Resonant, 
' Rich, and Pleasing 


in Quality 


THE INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 





"EVERY INCH A K 


Liberty Model 









~ Sterling Silver 


We Invite Comparison 


This new King Trumpet will win the approval of every 


player who tries it. 


If you want to get better results, improve your playing, this 
new trumpet will help you do it. Orchestra leaders notice 
the difference as soon as one of these new trumpets go into 


their orchestras. 


Better tone, better in tune, greater resonance, absolutely 


NG 


Made with 
Solid Sterling Silver Bell 


free from any hard, harsh or thin nasal tone or imperfection 


of intonation. 
made. 


Its appearance outshines anything ever 


Get one and try it—compare it with others. Six to ten days’ 
Free Trial at any King Dealer or write direct to the factory. 


Try this trumpet and you will find it—EVERY INCH A 


KING. 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| 5225 Superior Avenue 





' ARE MACHINES 


ENSLAVING US ? 





Stuart Chase Tell Us of Their Power for 
Good and Evil—Touches Also on 
Subject of Unemployed. 





Some facetious writer recently allowed 
himself the comment that quite a group 
of authors on current topics plainly 
thought they had discovered a veritable 
gold mine in hitting upon the subject of 
mass production—everybody to become a 
Millionaire. There is some danger, that 
here and there a serious-minded man or 


» Woman, heeding the tip of this humorous 


Weettan ete t 425d wn this hank lhe tte ant 
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ward show and miss a treat—miss some 


' very valuable information on a subiect 


that has bothered, maybe worried him or 
her. 
For “Men and Machines” is distinctly’ 


» & modern kind of a book, up to the latest 


Minute in format and illustrations and 
certainly not archaic in style. Its author 


» is Stuart Chase, whose clear and convinc- 
"ing treatment 


of economic subjects is 
familiar to those who have read his 
“Tragedy of Waste” and in collaboration 
with F. J. Schlink, “Your Money’s Worth.” 


As a matter of fact what a reader, in 


) these days of economic perplexity and 
» doubt, picks up a book like this for, is 


in the hope that he will derive some light 
on the subject of machines in relation to 
Unemployment; some solution of the 
Problem of what is to be done to absorb 


» the great horde of workers that the metal- 
| lic power forces upon the street. 


This 
' book does not ignore this subject, yields 
in fact some valuable and even startling 


= Conclusions on this point. 
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What the author does make of promi- 

















= Rent importance is his answer to the ques- 


‘tion, Are machines enslaving us? The 
iewers of the book in their descriptions 
Of the eloquence and vividness of “The 
0-Hour- War” chapter, go still a little 








te 


ane 


further and virtually ask, Is the machine 
to killusintheend? For if the machine is 
to lead to such a carnival of extinction as 
this chapter depicts, every conceivable 
good from it would be wiped out in the 
first poison-gas air raid. The machine, 
as authors as eloquent as Mr. Chase may 
prove to us, have been and are a boon 
maybe, but only with the qualification 
that the world will be saved from the 
cataclysm of another war—in case of an- 
other war the machine would triumph 
over us all—bid us good night! 


It is in fact an unavoidable impression 
that the author makes out a pretty good 
case in favor of the machine until he 
comes to the chapter on “Jobs,” in which 
he freely admits that these metallic mon- 
sters do crowd a good many of us “from 
the gangplank.” In the handling of the 
general theme of the book, Mr. Chase ap- 
pears to desire to be understood as draw- 
ing up a balance sheet of the gains and 
losses that have come to humanity through 
the machine. Enslave us? No. That far 
from being enslaved we are wonderfully 
aided and helped in the daily affairs of 
our lives by what is either directly or in- 
directly traceable to some form of an in- 
vention or machine, he _ interestingly 
makes clear by telling of his trip down- 
town and to work. He's a little unfair to 
the alarm ciock, it is true, for aithough 
the alarm cleck did its duty clearly, it was 
rewarded by being thrown out of the win- 
dow. Thereafter it never “bullied” him 
again. 
takes up a second mechanism, then the 
shower, the electric heater, etc., he is 
helped and aided by the machine in a 
multitudinous and a variety of ways all 
the way along the line until he gets to his 
office and there the sputter of the type- 
writers and the rhythmic thump of the 
adding machine assails his ears, but not 
displeasingly. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE: Book 


By far the greatest value of the book 
appears to be along educational lines. In 
his brilliant and sound study of the Power 
Age the author plainly shows the futility 


Next to the bathroom, where he. 


of blanket judgments for or against the 
machine. He has considerable tesay of 
the anatomy of machines, much of their 
development from James Watt to the me- 
chanical man; the amount of contact that 
the average man has with machines day 
in and day out, and their effect on the 
worker’s mind. There is much food for 
thought and study in the chapter on 
“Robots,” “The Flood of Goods,” etc., the 
reading of which will repay the man or 
woman desiring to think and talk intelli- 
gently on the influence the machine has 
had and is having on our health and pros- 
perity. 


Joss 


Of greatest value to the industrial 
worker will doubtless be the chapter on 
“Jobs.” The recapitulation appears to em- 
body a suggestion and in the following 


words: 


REGARDING 


ter an 


“Machinery saves labor in a given pro- 
cess; one man replaces ten A certain 
number of these men are needed to build 
and service the new machine, but some of 
them are permanently displaced. Now if 
the articles called for remain the same, 
and the financial system remains the 
same, sooner or later, half the workers 
‘ (let us say) in the country can produce 
. What once required the labor of all the 
workers. The other haif are on the park 
bench. But as an alternative, all can con- 
tinue to work for half as many hours in 
the day. Or all can combine to work a 
full day and produce twice as much. None 
of these clean-cut alternatives has of 
course been taken. The ideal would be 
something in the nature of hours reduced 
a third, and output of sound necessities 
and comforts increased two-thirds. .This 
would end hard work and poverty forever. 
Instead, hours have fallen a little output 
has increased considerably, but the pres- 
ent financial control neither releases suf- 
ticient purchasing power to enlarge out- 
put as far as the machine is readily cap- 
able of enlarging it unhindered, nor rro- 
motes the kind of output which necessarily 
makes for the good life. 
“If purchasing power has reached its 


< 


limits of expansion because mechaniza- 
tion is progressing at an unheard of rate, 
only unemployment can result. In other 
words, from now on, the better able we 
are to produce, the worse we shall be 
off. Even if the accelerating factor has 
not arrived, the misery of normal unem- 
ployment continues unabated. 


“This is the economy of a madhouse. 
But it will take a genius to apply these 
obviously simple mathematical equations 
to the practical industrial control which 
will constitute a sane economy. The ma- 
chine, God knows, is willing enough. To 
date, we lack the directing intelligence to 
make it function.” 





Might “Sell” Himself 

A commercial traveler was working in’ 
a new district, and orders were few and 
far between. Entering an establishment, 
he presented his card, orily to be told that 
there was really nothing in his line that 
was wanted. 

“Will you permit me to show you a few 
of our leading articles?” begged the sales- 
man. 

“No, sir,” was the reply, “we really can 
not spare you the time at present.” 

“Well, sir,” persisted the salesman, de- 
jectedly, “‘would you mind if I opened my 
bag here and took a look myself? I 
haven’t seen ‘em for nearly three weeks.” 
— Ex. 





Giving Himself Up 
“Offisher, you’d better lock me up. 
Just hit my wife over the head wish a 
club.” 
“Did you kill her?” 
“Don’t think sho. Thash why I want to 
be locked up.” —Ex. 





Safety First! 


Mother (severely): “You shouldn’t hold 
that young man’s hand when you sit on 
the sofa.” 

Flapper: 


“Aw, gee, ma, you don’t know 
Jim.” —Ex. ' 
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Pay By Dave Evans 


General Secretary-Treasurer, International Union of Operating Engineers, and 


‘tional trade unionists seem to be 
‘afflicted with a strange obsession 
that the most'effective way to strengthen 


See of our otherwise perfectly ra- 


\ their hold on the labor situation—a way 


that will make employment plentiful and 


* wages remunerative for themselves—is 
‘to keep the memberships of their local 


organizations within restricted limits. 


( |*Plainly enough, this policy would have 
_ @ measure of wisdom behind it—although 


wisdom inspired solely by selfish greed— 
if there were any assurance to go with it 


that the employers of the country would 


form a supporting coalition with the 
unions, guaranteeing that none but union 


- members would be given employment and 
' that the great unorganized horde outside 
} the breastworks would be left to beg, 


steal or starve. 

Just now, however, we see no indica- 
tion of such overwhelming love for the 
uhions on the part of the mass of em- 
ployers, which this arrangement. would 
connote. 

Setting aside this obviously impossible 
aspect of the proposition, let us view the 
thing in the light of the cold hard logic 
of “comparative statistics. Suppose we 
have a local union of engineers estab- 
lished in a community where there are, 
pay, three hundred licensed power-plant 
opérators, and, on the argument that the 
fewer union engineers there are in town 
the better will be each union engineer’s 
chance for getting a decent job at good 
wages, the mémbership of the local is 
restricted to one hundred souls. 

‘Wherein do those one hundred union 
engineers hold an advantage which they 


‘would not have if they let down the bars 


and admitted the ‘two hundred unorgan- 
ized engineers whom their policy of sor- 
did selfishness condemns to non-union ir- 
responsibility? Are.they.not only with- 
out a solitary advantage on their side, 
but are they not also at a distinct disad- 
vantage? Do they not stand as living 
reminders of the truth of the old maxims 
‘that greed often overreaches itself and 
that men often give their enemies the 
means for their own destruction? One 


. of the prime objects of their organization 


is. to set a minimum scale of wages and 
to formulate and enforce certain rules 
and regulations relating to the conditions 
of their employment, _ 

Every man among the organized one 


, hundred is under a moral obligation to 


observe the stipulations which his local 
union exacts when he is negotiating for 
a job. 
The Unorganized Are Free to Take 
Low Wage 

_The unorganized two hundred are 
bound by no such considerations. They 
are conscientiously and ethically free to 


,. accept whatever inadequacy of wage or 


whatever servile. conditions in the line 
of service the bosses may wish to impose. 
No stigma can attach to them for doing 
so, for are they not excluded from the 
ranks of those who, ostensibly, profess 
to hold the craft upon a high plane, even 
though their desire to enter be ever so 
great? 

Now suppose, that after all the mem- 
bers of this self-preferred group of one 


P hundred have jogged along complacently 
" for a term of years in pretty good jobs, 


five of the plants where they have been 
employed suddenly go out of business, 
and, coincidentaMy, five new plants start 
up. Here five unionized jobs have ceased 


Editor and Manager of “The International Engineer” 


to exist; but there are five new jpbs 
awaiting the union baptism—that is, if 
there is no non-union competition to in- 
terfere with the ceremony. 

At any rate, it is not to be expected 
that the owners of the new plants—as- 
suming that they run true to the ordinary 
breed of the employing class—will be 
particularly concerned whether their en- 
gineers are union men or not. What they 
are mainly concerned about is to get 
capable men, regardless of fraternal or 
other affiliations, to operate their power 
equipments. Or, perhaps, as is often the 
case, they may nourish a mortal antipa- 
thy toward trade unionism. 


The Organized Are Under Hopeless 
Handicap 

In either event, are not the five rep- 
resentatives of the organized one hundred 
hopelessly handicapped by their scrim- 
mage for the new jobs against the unem- 
ployed among the unorganized two hun- 
dred? Only one result can be antici- 
pated. Those five new jobs, which, with 
a one hundred per cent organization 
among the eligible engineers of the town, 
would inevitably be conducted in accord- 
ance with union principles and stipula- 
tions, are, by force of the addle-headed 
policy of membership restriction, thrust 
into the already long catalog of non-union 
or open-shop plants. 

What has been shown here for an iso- 
lated case clearly exemplifies what the 
whole broad effect of a restriction of 
union membership would be in the coun- 
try at large. In the very nature of things, 
an under-current of opposition to union- 
ism, even among employers who, appar- 
ently, are most favorably disposed to- 
ward the movement, must always exist, 
because the basic interests animating 
those who pay wages and those who re- 
ceive them are diametrically opposite. 
Hence, it should be easy to see the ab- 
surdity, as well as the hopeless futility, 
of a trade union policy which would at- 
tempt to make the going soft for its ad- 
herents by barring a goodly number of 
the workers in a particular craft from 
membership in the iocal organizations, 
because any such scheme for elevating 
some workers to the ranks of the elect, 
and putting the brand of pariahs on 
others, would have to bé predicated upon 
the unbiased sympathy and good-will of 
the employing class as a whole, and this 
is something which, just now, appears to 
be far from ready for delivery. 


Even Good Employers Won’t Take a 
Chance 

Evert employers with the best of in- 
tentions toward the institution of union- 
ism will not take a chance of going short- 
handed because of a dearth of union work- 
ers, particularly when they note among 
the unorganized herd of eligibles many 
who were forced to abide there simply 
because of the avaricious, 
manger, though short-sighted and suicidal 
policy of membership restriction. 

As a matter of fact, the abject silliness 
of an idea that flouts the obvious truth 
of the time-honored proposition that the 
main essential to an ultimate ‘and com- 
plete recognition of the .rights of work- 
ing. people lies in organizing all who la- 
bor, is so apparent that it seems puerile 
to be arguing about it at all. 

Then there is to be considered the re 
jection of the brotherly principle of live 
and let live which this question of mem 
bership restriction involves. We have 
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been taught to believe that human sym- 
pathy, that mutuality and a consciousness 
that the ills of one are the ills of all, is 
the primal fount from which our whole 
modern system of trades unionism has 
flowed. What place does this cardinal 
precept of union doctrine occupy in the 
plans of those who would restrict mem- 
bership in their unions in the greedy 
hope of cornering the advantages of or- 
ganization for themselves while letting 
the rest go hang? The trade union move- 
ment has been propagated with one main 
objective in view—the uplift of toiling 
humanity. Human brotherhood is the 
foundation upon which the fabric rests. 
If this benign purpose of unionism were 
distorted and defiled by an attempt to 
transform our union organizations into 
instruments for conserving the prosperity 
of some workers while compelling other 
workers to shift for themselves, wherein 
would dwell the justice of our cause? 


Barrier Shows Neither Good Sense Nor 
Morals 

The sum of all this is that it is neither 
good sense nor good morals for a body 
of union men in any craft to erect a bar- 
rier against any worker of character and 
ability who wishes to cast his industrial 
fortunes with theirs. In the first place, 
it is preposterous folly, fer the reasons 
previously enumerated, to hope that such 
action ‘ill bolster the position of those 
already organized; and in the second 
place, the motives from which such ac- 
tion springs transcend all the amenities 
of charitable human intercourse, for they 
contemplate stifling the generous spirit 
which impels a man to extend a helping 
hand to his neighbor and setting up a 
niggardly emotion of self-interest in its 
place. 





BUCK PASSING 





Whenever there is some undue commo- 
tion on the field of economic endeavor the 
cry goes up: “Congress or the State 
ought to do something about it’”—instead 
of the people directly and more intimately 
involved first acting themselves. They 
say, “Let George do it.” 

The people generally are becoming 
careless, indifferent or lazy. We are sup- 
posed to be a free and self-governed 
people. But the seeming inclination to 
let somebody else think and act for us is 
growing. 

The labor movement is not immune 
from this spreading inertia. There is a 
noticeable lack of attendance at meetings. 
There seems to be an inclination to refer 
important matters to the executive board 
without even discussing the merits of the 
ease. All questions of importance should 
be discussed and if there appears reason- 
able doubt then referred to the executive 
committee. 

The union constitutes a splendid school 
and should be utilized as‘such to the limit. 
Great changes of far-reaching importance 
have taken place in practically all indus- 
tries which affect the lives, interests and 


welfare of all workers. If labor is to keep © 
abreast of the times it must know the | 
facts and master all details involved, and 
the best and surest way is by an open, 
free and full debate in the unions. The 
place to get the facts is at the meeting 
and not by hearsay. Get the habit of at- ~ 
tending the meetings and you will find ~ 
that two or three hours, once or twice 4 
each month, will be the most profitable 
investment you can make.—Cigar Makers’ 
Official Journal. 





A Compromising Question 
Representative Bulwinkle of North 
Carolina told a campaign story at a Gas- ; 

tonia banquet. 

“Up North,” he said, “a young colored 
girl made her way into a registration 
booth. 

“*Ah wants ter vote,’ she said, and she 
began to giggle. 

“What party do you affiliate with? 
asked the clerk. 

“‘Suh!’ She looked indignant and 
rolled her eyes. ‘Suh!’ 

“‘*wWhat party do you affiliate with, 1 
asked you?’ 

“*Does Ah have to tell dat?’ 

“*You sure do, sister.’ 

“Den Ah won’t vote nohow. Why, de ~ 
party wot Ah filiate wiv haint even got 


his divo’ce yet.’ ”’ , : 





Low Wages 


Now and then an applicant for a job 
will give an honest estimate of his worth. 

A farmer, in great need of extra hands 
at haying time, finally asked Si Warren, 7 
who was accounted the town fool, if he “) "~~ 
could help him out. ; 

“What’ll ye pay?” asked Si. 

“I’ll pay what you’re worth,” answered 
the farmer. 

Si scratched his head a minute, then | 
announced decisively, “I’ll be darned if 7 
I'li work for that!”—Ex. 7 
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SUSPENSIONS, EXPUL- 
SIONS, RE-INSTATEMENTS 











REINSTATEMENTS 


Allentown, Pa., Local No. 561—Wm. M. 
Jarrutt, Robert S. Henry. 

Asbury Park, N. J., Local No. 399—Hubert 
Gaul. 

Atlanta, Ga., Local No. 148—W. D. Jordan, 
Morris Segal, T. R. Shaw, C. E. Meeker, F. 
M. Phillips, J. C. Carr, R: D. Willard R, K. 
Dawson, J. L. Roberts, B. DeWitt, Roy Mul- 
lendore, C. L. Williams. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Local No. 82—Herman 
Collalelle, Camile Dinardo, Domenic Di Santi, 
Tony Gianetti, L. Munsanti, W. H. Smith, 
M. F. Glotfelty, M.-A. Meyer, Domenic Cal- 
lella. 

Beloit, 
Ragner. 

Bethlehem, Pa., Local No. 411—George~An- 
thony, Michael Black, Andrew Ference, John 
Husovsky, Joe Polenchar, Paul Ruyak, An- 
drew Sheboy, Francis Mies, George Slafkosky, 
Richard Snyder, Andrew Yasso, Edward 
Horne. 

Boston, Mass., Local No. 9—John S. Doher- 
ty, Charles H. Watson, Arthur O. Tornquist, 
Ray F. Stillings, J. Harold Wardwell, Fred- 
erick F. Berick, Herbert F. Powers, Martin 
Mekkelsen, Leonard J. Powers, Michael F. 
Nigro, Frank J. McCabe, Mrs. Marion S. 
Dexter, Irving Spector, Claude H. Phillips, 
Thomas H. Cahill, Benjamin Cohen, Frank 
J. Glycart, Louis N. Gaudreau, William J. 
Harrington, Louis P. Deiss, Charles Fried- 
man, John C. Slater, Anthony Arduino, Thos. 
P. Hoyle, Gerard Colonna, Elmer Wilson, Ray 
Perkinson, Robert A. Levy, Joseph Pulvino, 
George Myers, Walter Mercurio, Warren A. 
Hookway, Daniel O’Connor, Jeremiah F, Mul- 
lin, Raphael F. Rendon, J. Clark Settles, 
Walter C. Bell, John H. Miller, Wm. J. Rey- 
nolds, Noah M, Gediman, Gerard A. Sullivan, 
James J. Hooley, Gordon C. Smith, Raymond 
H. Collins, Joseph Pozner, William B. Alex- 
ander, Dr. John Hraba, Joseph M. Dever, 
Katherine M. Reed, Max Greene, Myer Krutt, 
Frank Smith, Albert Berger, John I. Leavy, 
Alfonso D’Avino, J. L. Parsons. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa, Local No. 137—Wally 
Lyons, Victor Hoagland, Wm. Vesely. 

Chicago, Ill., Local No. 10—Edw. D. Ballan- 
tine, Alma R. utman, Truman Johnson, 
Tregoweth E. Brown, Lloyd Urban, Clarence 
L. Kelley, Jimmie Johnston, J. King Ross, 
Don Felici Sirignano, Ralph Snyder, Lawrence 
Gil, Robert L. Sanders, Anthony Sinkiewitz, 
Paul Gorfinkle, Rico Bosca, Jas. P. Fallis, 
Richard A. Winfree, Homer M. Doney, Phil 
Schwartz, Melvin P. Jenssen. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., Local No. 154— 
Wallace Barron, Otho Burgess, Roy A. Crider, 
Karl A. Schinner. - 

Columbus, Ohio, 103—Wm. M. 
Greene. 

Dallas, Texas, Local No. 147—L. R. Kindel, 
J. R. Brummett. 

Danville, Ill., Local No. 90—Joe Huffman, 
Albert Grabs, Louis Herman. id 

Denver, Colo., Local No. 20—Frank B. Mil- 
ler, Wm. F. Robson, Jr., Lioyd D. Wilkinson, 
Emil G. Swanson, Theron O. Alsbach, Harry 
R. Yost, Kenneth E. Plummer, Wm. O, Stan- 
ton. 

Des Moines, lowa, Local No. 75—L. W. 
Wilson. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind., Local No. 58—Cilarence W. 
Koch, Morris Olds. 

Green Bay, Wis., Local No. 205—J. W. 
Paulus, Frank Mead, Wm. Poquette. 

Hammond, Ind., Local No. 203—Thos. Boyd 
Hill, Ebert Hawn, Gordon Phipps, Herman F., 
Crone. 

Houston, Texas, Local No. 65—R. L. Bur- 
roughs, De Witt Holmes. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Local No. 3—Harriet 
Stuart, Larry Bauer, Tim Crawford, Harold 
Percifield. dal 

Kansas City, Mo., Local No. 627—Benjamin 
Jackson. 

Kenosha, Wis., Local No. 56— Margaret 
Johnson, Geo. Byron Freeman. 

Madison, Wis., Local No. 166—Richard C. 
Church. 

Miami, Fla., Local No. 655—H. M. Barton, 
Estelle Ingramm, Victor Judicini, Gaetano 
Mercadante. 

Miles City, Mont., Local No. 429—Mrs. Anna 
Gray. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Lotal No. 8—Joe Feld- 
stein, Walter Lieb. 


Wis., Local No. 183—Alvin Carl 


Local No. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Local No. 73—Edson 
Curry, Ted Silbeck, J. H,_ Byers, Fred 
Barthes, Harold 3S. Larson, Kaiph KubDias, 


J. B. Malerich. 

Newark, N. J., Local No. 16—Emil Forster, 
William Kessler. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Local No. 204—C. J. 
Robinson, Clarence Heiman, Frank Amon, 

New York City, N. Y., Local No. 802—New- 
ton Alexander, Michael Casale, James Cas- 
sese, Peter J, Conlon, Irving Decker, Adolbh 
Eisenberg, Raymond J. Forrest, Joseph Gis- 
kin, Reginald H. Harrington, Louis Hunt, 
Thomas K. Neely, Arnold J. Sartorius, Harry 
Shaw, Jack Silverstein, Irving Smith, John 
Sala Smith, Harry Zwerling, Charles E. 
Humphrey, W. W. Gregson, Werner Janssen, 
Joseph Kartzner, Theodore McRae, W. C. 
Perry, Rosalind Schneider, Arthur Steinberg, 
Philip Lombard, Lucien Martin, Roy E. 
O’Hara, Abe Irving Rose, Rose S. Thomson. 

Norwood, Mass., Local No. 343—R. C. Mc- 
Carthy. 

Ogden, Utah, Local No. 356—Geo. L. Booth, 
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Peekskill, N. Y., Local No. 290 — Harold 
Smith. 

Peoria, Ill., Local No. 26—N. E. Roberts, 
Geo. Saal, Virgil Barnett. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Local No. 77—Sam Gold, 
John P. Hackett, Edna Phillips. 

Portiand, Ore., Local No. 99—A. Creitz, 
Beulah Blackwell, Wm. Manfredi, E. L. Trim- 
ble, L. W. Leech, R. F. Lang, J. Gershko- 
vitch, C. E. Farrington, S. I. Guiss, Ray Hul- 
burt, Lioyd Welfare, V. Tillotson, W. 
Schweitzer, J. E. Willoughby, ‘Marie C. Mac- 
Donald, Mary Coin, Verne Simms, Ed Van 
Nuys, R. A. Mainwaring, Thos. F. Frewen 
Gienn D. Moulton, Esther Rickard, W. E 
Callahan, Billy O’Bryant, Ruth Crittenden, 
Andy Anderson, Prospera Pozzi, Russell 
Broms, C. R. Wagner, Henri C. LeBel, John 
kimmel, Fred King, Marvin A. Fisher, M. 8. 
Stafford, Kath. S. Ekstrom, J. L. Jackson, 
A A Dolphy, W. N. LeVanway, Frank Har- 
wood. 

_ Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Local No. 238—Philip 
osino. 

aj, Guiney, it., Local No. 265—Bernard Timo- 
y 


“ Richmond, Ind., Local No. 388—Richard 
Squires. 

St. Louis, Mo., Local No. 2—R. E. Walker, 
Harry Schwartz, Francis 
ncis Browne, George Lenz, A. 


LeBourgeois, James T. Branch, Richard H. 
Swenker. — . 

San Antonio, Texas, Local No. 23—J. Ben- 
son Carlisle, Lorraine Hoover, Frank Dinkins, 
E. V. Garcia, Carlos Guardiola, Mike De- 
Rudder, Miguel Galvan, Rupert T. Kuhlman, 
E. Portugee, Chas. W. Chylinski, Otto Zoel- 
ler, Eugene Curtis. 

San Diego, Calif., Local No. 325—Wm. N. 
Vanderveer, Bud Lamb. . 

San .Francisco, Calif., Local No. 6—Wells 
Hively, Elsie Boynton, Edna Fischer, W. J. 
Sinnet, Neil Schettler, A. C. McChesney. 

Scranton, Pa., Local No. 120—Wm. D. Mos- 
ley, Chas. P. Stephenson, Wm. Sables, J. J. 
Cornelius, Walter K. Fischer. 

Seattle, Wash., Local No. 76—Pearl Stone 


Hunter. 
Local No. 171—Aldor 


Springfield, Mass., 
Graveline. 

Utica, N. Y., Local No. 51—Francis Coll- 
mer, Edward Bichler, Marjorie Robert. . 

Vineland, N. J., Local No. 8958—Robert 
Moncrief. 

Washington, D. C., Local No. 161—Cari 
Engel, P. W. Brightenberg, John W. Dudley, 
Julius Wasser, O. D. Hoover, Geo, T. Brum- 
oe Wm. Merritt, T. M. McKenna, Julius 

Wheeling, W. Va., Local No. 142— - 
teb, Chas. Vaas. be dibs Seve 

White Plains, N. Y., Local No. 473—Leon 
Rivers, Wm. Whelpley, John Mowbray. 

Winnipeg, Man., Can., Local No. 190—Leslie 
O. Banks, Bernie Burns, Mrs. Anne Foster, 
Sidney W. A. Miller, Miss M. Toohey. 

Winona, Minn., Local No. 748—Roy E. 
Smith, Archie M. Marshall, Everett Biitgen, 
Sylvester Verkins. , 

Yakima, Wash., Local No. 442—-Robt. Jor-' 
dan, W. M. Kohagen, Frank X. Nagler, Dave 
Walters. 





EXPULSIONS 
Atlantic City, N. J., Local o _, 

Ph nn y, » Local No. 661—James 
Belleville, lll., Local No. 29—Emil Lindow. 
Boston, Mass., Local No. 9—Mark Hannon, 

Frank Maynard. 

Green Bay, Wis., Local No. 205—H. L. East- 
man, H. Haskin, . J. Hussin, C. P. Joseph, 


G. W. Sipple. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local No. 73—C. H. 
‘Manderscheid, Thure A. Anderson, Esther 
Erickson, 

Ogden, Utah, Local No. 356—Fred Williams, 
Geo. Young, Harold McGregor, Harold Lashus, 
Junior Petterson. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Local No. 238—Eugene 
Brown. 

_ Providence, R. 1., Local No, 198—Annette E. 
Forest. 
é St. John, N. B., Local No. 728—G. W. Brig- 


en. 
White Plains, N. Y., Local No. 473—Edward 
Share. 





SUSPENSIONS 


Ashiand, Ky., Local No. 691—Asher Size- 
more, Mrs. F. W. Karnap, Miss Virginia Wil- 
son, James Riffle, Miss Elizabeth Johnson, 
Claude Marshall, Mrs. Roy Murphy, Roy 
Murphy, Walter Carlisle, Jack Hanshaw. 

Belleville, ill., Local No. 29—Arthur Lock- 
hart, Clifford Springer. 

Cedar Rapids, ltowa, Local No. 137 — Roy 
Bandfie’'d, W. F. Knemenak, Elmer Koehn, 
Lyle Knight, O. E. Landmark, C. E. Loomis, 
D. W. Paul, H. Powers, G. Shores, H. Stark, 
M. Ulch, J. Voegelli. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., Local No. 154—J. 
O. Abbott, De Witt T. Bowen, Frederick J. 
Curth, S. How Downey, Don Eychner, Leo F. 
Harvey, J. Edmund Maher, L. C. McRey- 
nolds, Ivan Norris, Lucille Norris, Marvin H. 


Reinking, Bernard A. Schrepfer, James A. 
Whited. 
Columbus, Ohio, Local No. 103—R. A. Stev- 


enson, R. Hi. Grau, C. W. Steelman, J. M. 
Wareham, R. L. Steinle. 

Dallas, Texas, Local No. 147—Abe Chesney, 
Arthur Jungling, Clarence Soules, Benson 
Carlisle, Mrs. Jewel Hanson, Lowell W. 
Smith, W. J. R. Brown, James H. Thornhill, 
Don Albert, John C. Monk, Miss Mary 
Norris. 

Danville, 1., Lecal No, 90—Jack Davies, 
Ralph Hastings, Mrs. Herb. Maiden, Edward 
Bennie, Maryetta Daugherty, Joe Huffman, 
Edwin Stuebe, Mrs. Edwin Stuebe, James 
Wallace. 

Des Moines, lowa, Local No. 75—John Ben- 
der, A. G. Dickson, Clayton L. Thompson, 
Eugene F. Scott, Floyd Eldon White. 

Eureka, Calif., Local No. 333 — Vincent 
Bauer, Clarence Crowe, Blaine Pratt, Eldon 
L. Shepherd, Elmer E. Robinson, D. H 
Fletcher, Leonard Early. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind., Local No. 58—Ralph Arm- 
strong, Carey S. Baker, Leslie H. Emmerson. 

Green Bay, Wis., Local No. 205—F. A. Allen, 
©. Cuish, L. M. Franc, A. Kohlbeck, H. A. 
Klaus, D. Lent, E. Pfotenhauer, Wm. Rich- 
ard, S. Skorch, G. R. Watts. 

Greensboro, N. C., Local No. 332—Stanley 
Sturm, Patts Forbes, Fred Henricson, W. R. 
Hodgin, Jr., J. W. omas, Jr., H. A. Wade, 
Milton Wicker, Michael 8. Wise. 

Jamestown, N. Dak., Local No. 774—How- 
ard O. Allen, Vernon L. Noble, Mrs. Mar- 


‘Law 372—Edgar 


Lawrence, Mass., Local No. 
Wilson, Jos. Tomaselli, Fred Priestley, m, 
D. O'Sullivan, Sam Masino, Mrs. F. Magoon, 
Chas. M. Henry, Milton E, Brown, John L. 
Betoncourt, Norman Sykes. ° 

Miami, Fla., Local No. 655—Chas. Sammons. 

Newark, N. J., Local No. 16—Joe Scharf, 
Fred Jacobs, Thelma Rothlinger, George 
Harnet. 

Norfolk, Va., Local No. 125—L. F. Mann, 
Ralph Robertson, J. H. Butcher, J. H. Rob- 
erts, Gladys M. Bender, Townley Gamble, H. 
B. Gibbs, L. Gooch, G. V. Neblet, E. H: 
Thomas, L. E. Vining, Karl Weiss, L. W. 
Kirk, J. J. Murphy, George Null. 


Ogden, Utah, Local No. 356—A. L. Agee; \ 


R. Oscar Browning, Fern Fowlger, Chas. 
Guernsey, Geo. Humphreys. Wm. Jay, 
Robt. Jones, Chas. Lockwood, Jack Gordon, 
Ernest Oborn, Herbert Snyder, Michael 
Pantone. . 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Local No. 375—Frank 
Awai, Don Anderson, Myron I. Brewer, C. 
Fletcher, Ella McGoorty, C. E. Gill. Earl BE, 
Gray, Merrill Swan, Paul B; Wickham. 
Providence, R. 1., Local No, 198— W. C., 
Browning, R. Cicchetti, R. De Vito, W. Far- 
rar, H. E. Eirch, John Fletcher, J. F. Maher, 
Miss Florence Mann, E. J. Magzucchelli, J. 
McGuinn, J. Ri'ey, A. Salesses,-L. Schenk, 
V. Ventura, €. Vincent, Thos. Wallace. 
Richmond, Calif., Local No, 424—J. J. Atria, 
©. A. Bennett, H. E. Denman, M. J. Gatto, 
Mrs. W. J. Helms, M. A. Philpot. J. A. 
Stephenson, Fred Aichinger, W. E. Case, G. 
H. Denman, K. A. Hoover, Garald Jarman, 
H. P. Roe, Ethel Vestal, L. A. Wiseman, 
Chas, Bennett, David Davi, A. J. Gallagher, 
W. J, Helms, Arthur Pistochini, R. J. Rich- 
ards, A. B. Weisgerber, C. W. Williams. 
Riverside, Calif., Local No. 692—Elliot Bow- 
man, G. Bithe Price, Mrs. Evelyn Sheldon, 
Wm. C. Moore, J. F. Heaslett, Jr., Allen E. 
Crenshaw, Chalmers Stewart, Paul Summers. 
Frank Caley, Kenneth Conrad, 
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Clarinet. 
lip or wind pressure. 
and‘ flexible scale. 


hole location. 
familiar “feel.” 





for details. 





C. G. CONN, &d., 


free trial offer on 


Try ‘C’ above High ‘C’ 
on this New : 


Metal Clarinet 


RY the notes from “G*” above the staff to “C” 
above high “C” on this new Conn All-Metal 
Notice how little you need to increase 
Test the remarkably even 
Get the rich, full, true-clarinet 
tone. Then you’ll know why so many experienced 
clarinet players have abandoned the old wood 
clarinet in favor of this new model. 
Entirely new in design. Newin bore. New in tone 
New in everything except the old 


Find out how this superior instrument improves 
performance. Like all Conns, you may try it for 
six days without obligation to buy. Mail coupon . 


ONN 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS o& 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


i C.G. CONN, Od, 1223 Conn Bide. 


1223 Conn BI 








ee 








Elkbart, Indiana 








Street or R. F. D 





City 


State. 








County. 


ee 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete information, 4 literature and details of ' 
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St. Johns, N. B., Local No, 728—-A. Heenan, 
A. V. Lee, R. E. Black, A. Auspland, Mrs. A. 
Auspland, K. Stanley. 

St. Louis, Mo., Local No, 2—Bernard Aron- 
son, A. Le Bourgeois, James T. Branch, Mrs. 
F. Brandstetter, E. R. Callison, Joseph Cara- 
fiol, M. I. Daniels, Miss Pauline Dopheide, 
Mrs. Neva Eckert, Miss Elizabeth Farmer, 
E. G. Forbes, Mrs. Irene Gans, Herman 
Goodman, Basil Grachis, Fred E. Hahn, Geo. 
H. Humpert, Samuel Hyatt, Alfred Jaeckle, 
Brooks Johns, L. J. Kaufman, E. W. Kling- 
ler, John Klute, George A. Kuntz, H. L. Kus- 
selman, John E. Lancaster, Mrs. Kathleen G. 
Lee, Thos. W. McGee, David Maslanikov, 
Frank Masters, Emil A. Metzger, Miss Mabel 
R. Miller, Miss Clara C. Morgan, Miss G. 
Neunhahn, Miss Audrey Ove, John H. Pfaff, 
Oran H. Phillips, Robert A. Quain, Joe J. 
Rado, Jack Rieth, George Runde, Charles FE. 
Russell, Richard D. Sandoe, Mrs. W. Schmidt, 
Mrs. Walter Slough, Van A. Smith, Elmer 
Stewman, Frank H. Sutter, George H. Swan- 
son, Chas. E. Wand, Melvin L. Wasson, 
Arthur C. Webb, August Weber, Miss Erma 
A. Welch, Francis J. White, Jim T. Wood, 
Mrs. Russell Young, Roy A. Zell, Clem J. 
Zieroff, Billy Booton, Miss Edna McKee. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local No. 30—Stuart D. 
Anderson, Albert Arver, Fred J. Bailey, Fred 
J. Bisson, Sterling D. Ballard, Earl Costello, 
Jos. Ekman, Roy i. Gillette, Carl F. Houdek, 
A. J. Ivens, R. J. Kinney, Thos. J. 
Ir., Gilbert L. Lee, J, F. Lerschen, Jos. J. 
Levenson, Albert J. Low, John N. Mulligan, 
Abe Pepinsky, Vito Puccio, Chas. B. Sheets, 
Chas. A. Siep, Alvin Silverman, Laura 
Stearns, Carla M. Throckmorton, Hannah M. 
Webb, Ambrose Jas. essel. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local No. 6—J. T. 
McCarthy. 

Scranton, Pa., Local No. 120—Jas. A. Hayes, 
Steve Zeigler, Ralph Ball. 

Toronto, Ont., Can., Local No. 149-—Gene 
Bell, Miss J. Beverley, J. Bosman, Wm. T. 
Brown, N. Cassels, Henry Clarke, Miss Colby, 
R. F. Cooper, Bert Counter, H. F. Creamer, 
l.. Faragher, F. J. Foster, S. Geary, Jas. K 
Hughes, Robert King, F. Kinsella, Mrs. 
Leighton, George Lovatt, C. Ray Matthews, 
Wm. Meadows, W. J. Metcalfe, Harold Moore, 
J. Morra, Miss G. Morrison, C. G. Mottram, 
W. H. McCrae, 8S. McKeag, L. A. McLaren, 
H. R. Peake, J. A. Pratt, Leon Pugen, Miss 
N. Reid, 8S. W. Rodgers, Wm. Shaw, IL. G. 
Shenfield. F. Simpson, G. Snook, J. Somér- 
ville, G. Sperrazza, Miss M. Stevens, S. Stock- 
well, J. . Stokes, H. E. Wheatley, R. F. 
Wilks. B. R. Willis, Leslie Woods, Miss G. 
Woodland. 

Utica, N. Y¥., Local No. 51—Robt. Hughes, 
Jr. Santo Sirianni, Fritz Heim, Hugh Hanley 

Vineland, N. J., Local No. 5956—P. D’Agos- 
tine, Patrick J. Fiori, Carlo Prospero. 

Wausau, Wis., Local No. 480—Wallace Shy- 
manski. 

White Plains, N. Y., Local No. 473—Henry 
Baxter, Harold Franz, Henry Glockner, H. P. 
Kinch, Milton Powell. 

Wilmington, Del., Local No. 311—Philip 
Conner, Paul Dale, Ernest Jackson, Harold 
Leshem, Geo. Lehman, Charlotte Wells, Wm. 
Whitaker. 


Winnipeg, Mani., Can., Local No. 190— 
Nicholas Bornoff, Joe Billo, James Birch, L. 
J. Elliott, G. F. Hutchison, Frederick Kent, 
H. G. Luff, T. J, Maher, J. B, Manson, Frank 


Kinney, 


Bryant School 








Many of our graduates make $10 te 
$20 a day. 
Why not make extra money? Our new 
Temperameter makes it .. Sist year 
» CORRESPONDENCE téach- 
ng. 


Funke of Iowa writes: “Plenty 
of work. four on 
Getting Business is a winner.’’ 
CAPITALIZE YOUR 
AeicitY 
) Ralde, of Ll A pn 
>” j 3 * sec- 
a) ten are 
> is: 2 veritable cnagcle= 
— pedis.”* 
Write teday for FREE beok “Winning independence.’’ 
10 Bryant Buiiding 
Augusta, Mich., U. 5S. A. 





Matthews, E. E. McLaskey, Mrs. E. E. Me- 
Laskey, Harry Rowlin. 

Winona, Minn., Local No. 748—Albert Weist, 
Henry Kurth, Viola Kurth, Albert Gilbertson. 





No Monogamist 
“This license entitles you to one deer 
and no more.” 
“But I asked for a hunting license, not 


a marriage license.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal, 





Excellent Alibi 
First Kid—“Gee, Jimmy, when I went 
by your house this morning, I heard 
somebody swearin’ somethin’ awful.” 
Second Kid—“Aw, that was my dad. He 
was late for church and couldn’t find his 
hymn-book.”—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 





Safety-Razor Fan 
Lou—"“Are you acquainted with the 
‘Barber of Seville?’ ” 
Jamie—“No, my dear boy, I’m not. But, 
then, as a rule I shave myself.”—2etroit 
News. 





Sell ’em Some Bustles 
In most Eastern countries, we read, 
women are discarding their veils in order 
to be like Western women. They'll have 
to discard considerably-thore than that.— 
The Humorist (London). . 


YES, PANS PAYS - 
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CLARENCE DARROW'S OPINION Filching From Postoffice 
OF THE INJUNCTION 


Made to Look Like Deficit 





(By neve the following ‘‘opinion,” 
which was written by the three greatest 
authorities on Labor Law in this country, 
members will learn that the Courts can- 
not compel a man to work if he does not 
want to, particularly when the agreement 
under which he has been employed has 
expired. This opinion is supported by a 
decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
which decision is quoted in the following 
article. Members are urged to read the 
entire opinion carefully and keep it in 
mind for the future.) 


No branch of the United States Govern- 
ment renders as valuable service to as 
many people as does the Postoffice De- 

‘ partment. It is not reasonable that it 
should be regarded as necessary or de- 
sirable that it pay dividends to the Gov- 
ernment. 

When the people are saddled by an 
impost of billions of dollars to maintain 
a non-income making army and navy, and 
at the same time dozens of departments 
that do not bring in a cent of revenue or 
render any great service to the people, 
there seems to be no reason why this one 
department should be called upon to show 
an earning. 

It is true that there is a large deficit 
but there are vast incomes from many 
sources in the department. All the money 
outlaid in nearly all other departments 
is a deficit—a total loss, in fact. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will 
give this serious thought when and if it 
is called on to consider measures that 
will hamper the service in the Postoffice 
Department. 

One thing of which we would approve 
and that would be to squeeze out some 
of the exorbitant profits made by the 

-railroads in carrying the mails. We be- 
lieve a thorough investigation in that di- 
rection would disclose a downright rob- 
bery through overcharges that have con- 
tinued for many years. 

Another phase of loss is that of the 





The officers .of the Chicago Federation 
of Musicians have today consulted at- 
torneys Clarence Darrow, Donald Rich- 
berg, and David E. Lilienthal concerning 
the temporary restraining order issued 
recently by Judge Wilkerson of the 
United States District Court, and upon 
the advice of counsel make the following 
statement concerning the situation for the 
information of the membership and the 
public: 

FIRST:—As to those members of the 
Union whose contracts do not expire on 
September 2nd, 1928, the members are 
urged to carry out the terms of their con- 
tract as made regardless of whether other 
contracts expiring on September 2nd, are 
renewed or not. 

SECOND:—As to those theatres where 
the contracts of the members of the Union 
expire on September 2nd, 1928, the mem- 
bers are informed that their officers have 
been in conference with the owners and 
agents of such theatres for four weeks 
last past and that they have so far been 
unable to make a new agreement. There- 


















































They're hand selected and graded 
in three strengths—{1} soft {2} me- 
dium {3} strong, for Saxophone or 
Clarinet. They’re Alexandre Selmer’s 
answer to your reed problem and— 


We Guarantee 
you a greater percentage of playable reeds. 
Free Samples M2! gguec be- 


tion. to k h od 
on Font a | bygood Sealers or ditect. 


141 Selmer Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana 
Mail this Coupon Now 
ae SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana 

(In Canada, 516 Yonge St., Toronto) 


Fae ei oe mont) Grede 1, 2 or 8 (check which) fore there will be no contract of employ- magazines which retail at less than the 
States ment between such theatres and these em- 





cost of the blank paper at the mills and 
pay enormous dividends from advertising. 

Those publications are run and main- 
tained for advertising and propaganda 
purposes only. Last year the Interstate 
Commerce Commission granted the rail- 
roads an additional $51,000000 for de- 
livering these purely advertising publica- 
tions and Congress voted the appropria- 
tion without increasing the rates to the 
publishers. 

In. view of the fact that seven-eights 
of the magazines are purely advertising 
schemes the plea of “cheap service to 
the reader” can not be maintained. They 
should be required to pay every dollar of 
the cost. These two grafts, if eliminated, 
would wipe out a so-called deficit, but it 
is extremely doubtful if Congressmen 
dare face the criticism that these great 
publications will indulge in. 


Address 


Ployees, effective after midnight of Sep- 
tember 2nd, 1928. 

THIRD:—The Supreme Court of the 
United States has explained the rights of 
employer and employee in the case of 
ADAIR VERSUS UNITED STATES, in 
208, U. S. Page 161, in this language: 





Town State 
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Have You Seen the 


IMPROVED HAMILTON 
“HAMILTON COMBINATION 
‘LONE STAR 


MUSIC STANDS 


With Brass Tubing, Wide Shelves and 
.t: Patented Locking Device? 





“It is part of every man’s civil 
rights that he be left at liberty to 
refuse business relations with any 
person whomsoever, whether the re- 
fusal rests upon reason, or is the re- 
sult of whim, caprice, prejudice or 
malice. With his reasons neither the 
public nor third persons have any 
legal concern. * * * The right of a per- 
son to sell his labor upon such terms 
as he deems proper is, in its essence, 
the same as the right of the purchaser 
of labor to prescribe the conditions 
upon which he will accept such labor 
from the person offering to sell it.” 


IF NOT 


Ask Your Dealer to Give You a 
Demonstration 


KRAUTH & BENNINGHOFEN 
HAMILTON, OHIO 





EQUIP YOUR ORCHESTRA 





WITH Thus it is made clear that there is no Some day this entire matter will be 
MANUS legal obligation upon any man to accept ,iven a complete airing and then there 
A-just-able Orches- parm og ae a eeatear will be Congressmen brave enough to 
e order of the Federal Court mus 
face the issues and the storm will break. 
tra Covers understood to conform to the law as ex- 
oy Sy pressed by the United States Supreme 


Court. Courts have no authority to issue 
an order to compel anyone to work 
against his will, and this present order 
should not be construed as directing any- 
one to work against his will. 


The fourth section of the restraining 


Dutch Mania for Work 
You know the Dutch. They have a 
mania for work. Theirs is a land which 
had to Be manufactured out of inclosed 
bits of sea and remanufactured now and 
then by being pumped dry. They scrub 


Te-enforced back. 
Orchestra will look up-to- 
date with uniform covers 
on the stand. Black oc 
dark red, 


(Pat. applied for.) 





A , Accept No 


Her Imitatione— order purports to restrain those eM- the streets as if they were plates off 
| °° “Demand Manus Covers ployees “from leaving or threatening to which to eat. And as if all this toil were 
PN IRE ic cpasczrasetsscosevced Each, 40¢ leave the employment of said complain- yt a mere trifle, they have invented a 
tre Size, OYexl2Ye......ccecceeeeeeeene Each, 60¢ ant, either by way of strike or otherwise, language the pronunciation of which re- 
t re poco apt popes pokey UNLESS Wits THE CONSENT OF quires more labor to the syllable than any 
Game vf Orchestra Stainged in Geld: Single Hee, 28 SAID COMPLAINANT, for the purpose of other language to the page!—Salvador de 
a ae forcing or coercing said complainant to yaaariaga in the Forum. 
Ws MUSIC co. new’ Vonne bt dae agree to, acquiesce in or comply with said 
















demands of any of them.” This provision 
is almost incomprehensible in view of the 
settled law that men have the right to 
leave employment for the purpose of com- 
polling an employer to grant satisfactory 
terms of employment. Since the adoption 
of the 13th amendment prohibiting slavery 
it has been the Supreme Law of the 
United States that no employer can com- 
pel an employee to work for him by re- 
Postage paid if cash accompsnies fusing his consent to a termination of em- 
~~ Baperedlvare: ther grt edie tees ployment. The order of the District Court 
TRY HALF OF EACH BRAND must be interpreted accordingly. As a 
oF ee he tal tod lee matter of fact, it appears in the present 
monvesemet"a eon case that all the employers involved have 
Importers « Madison, Wis. already agreed. that present émployment 
under existing contracts shall terminate 

at midnight, September 2nd. 1928. 
It should be carefully noted that fore- 
going stateménts and the legal opinions 


Look Out for Abie 


A young descendant of the Hebrew race 
was broke in a large city. He wired his 
father thusly: “Dear Father: I am in the 
city and broke, and have no friends. What 
shall I do? Abie.” 

The father wired back: “Dear Abie: 
Make some friends, quick. Your father.” 
—Ex. 


_ Vandoren Superiure or 
J: Honi (Paris) Reeds 
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A Fast Worker 
“Every time I kiss you, it makes me a 
better man.” 
“Well, you don’t have to try to get to 
heaven in one night.”—Ex. 





Tas 


A Humorist 
“Ah, you say your sister makes up 


upon which théy are based apply only to jokes? What magazine is. she with?” 
Fot over-pressure, false or offset teeth, the situation existing after midnight “None. She works in a beauty parlor.” 
aoe ee ee eet Inet anade like new. _ September 2nd, 1928. —Ex. 
ec 


till suited. 4)id Inst. «made like new. 
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SANSONE — 


Model No. 2 Double Horn in 
F & Bb. is Built in Germany 


The Bb horn is on top of the F horn, 
making it easier to slide the crooks freely. 
This‘ horn contains the latest Sansone 
Improved valves and it may be obtained 
with rotary thumb valve or with piston. 
Model No. 2 is an example of expert work- 
manship, it has a, clear beautiful tone, 
and a perfect intonation that has aston- 
ished the professional horn players of to- 
day. Model No. 2 can be had in brass or 
German Silver. 
We carry a complete line of Kruspe 
Horns and the Sansone Model five-valve 
Bb horn; also a large stock of Antoine 
Courtois Trumpets and Trombones (made 
in Paris). 


Introducing 


New ORSI 
CLARINETS 


In Silver and Wood 


Better Class of 
Instruments at 
Moderate Prices 


Send for Catalog. 


SANSONE 


Musical Instruments, Inc. 
1658 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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We Want You 


to earn money during spare time selling 
brand new, high quality, low priced, 
factory guaranteed band and orchestra 
instruments made by one of the world’s 
largest musical instrument factories. 
We help you make sales and pay you 
generous commissions. Write today for 
agent’s plan and new catalog. Our 
agents make money; you will too. 
Write today, NOW! 


Elkhart Band Instrument Co. 
26 Jackson St., Elkhart, Ind. 


















Andy Sannelia 


Talks to Reed Players. 
Get this Free Book! 


On the air tonight, and every night, 
Andy Sannella is earning a fabulous 
salary with his Selmer Sax. In his book 
of *‘Advice to Saxophone Players,’’ he 
gives more valuable information 
than in ten private lessons. This 
book also contains Talke to 













Clarinetiate by Alexandre 
m, Selmer. Send for free copy. 
‘ If you will mention the instru- 
= — ment you play, we will send 
’ also, free samples of our 
ay Alexandre Reeds. They Play! 


142 SELMER BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 
27 (In Canada: 516 Yonge St., Toronto ) 











SPARE TIME WORK 


Piano Tuning pays easily $2 to $4 an hour. Requires 
about 90 minutes to tune average piano. Pay ranges 
around $5 per tuning. Player work also brings big 
pay. No capital needed. We train you thorouchly at 
home at small cost. Two diplomas granted. Get our 
free book—*“Piane Tuning as a Business.” 

BACK INSTITUTE 


Crafton Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








TROMBONE 


ETHOD 
Teaches How to Play Slide 
Trombone Correctly. 


Pub. by Ernest Ciarke 


167 E. 89th Street 
NEW YORK 
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CLARINET MOUTHPIECES, REEDS 


Facings, all lengths accurately made by the 
Refacing. Good reeds, hend- 


and Saxophone. Price List ‘Free. 


New Model, remarkable free blowing, brilliant tone. | 
“Lewe- 


WM. LEWERENZ, 3016 Texas Ave., St. Louis, Me. 
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' . of December. 
+ - with a fleetness of wing almost. startling 


q cember’s as pleasant as May.” 


_ THE INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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(By Chauncey A. Weaver) 


Again we find ourselves in the month 
The year of 1929 has passed 


in its impressiveness. We believe it was 
the closing month which moved Pope, the 
poet philosopher, to pen the lines— 
“Years following years, steal 
something every day; 
At last they steal us from 
ourselves away.” 


December is a reminder of many 
things. The name is from the French 
word ‘“decem’”—(please bear in mind I 
said French not Indian—meaning “ten”— 
referring to the tenth month of the Roman 
year which began in March. December 
summons us to the mount of retrospection 
from whose vantage-ground we look over 
the criss-cross and deviating trail we have 
traveled, review the successes and fail- 
ures, and either lapse into hopelessness or: 
renew courage for the year whose dawn 
will soon commence to flush the horizon. 
In boyhood days we used to hear much of 
the hymn-song with lines ending—‘“De- 
May this 
prove to be the experience of all readers 
of The International Musician. 





Chicago grand opera has a new home. 
After having withstood the buffetings and 
shifting winds of aaverse circumstances 
for an extended period of years, a sort of 
door-step foundling whose upkeep invari- 
ably terminated with a deficit, which 
Lake Shore Drive millionaires, with 
abounding good nature continued to wipe 
out, a new location and a new edifice have 
sprung into architectural beauty and ap- 
pointment. Rising to a height of forty- 
two stories on the western outskirts of the 
Loop, with a total seating capacity of 3,600 
—1,700 on the main floor, 850 each in bal- 
cony and gallery and the remainder in 
thirty-six boxes—the new home of civic 
opera, at a cost of $20,000,000, threw open 
its palatial doors on Monday evening, the 
4th day of last month. Verdi’s glorious 
“Aida” was the initial offering. Every 
seat was taken. The gowns would have 
made the Queen of Sheba green with envy. 
Chicago musicians arose to the occasion 
magnificently in the orchestra pit. Suc- 
cess inscribed itself in golden letters 
across the event. Chicagoans are confi- 
dent that such stable foundations have 
been laid that the future may be faced 


‘with reasonable certainly that the institu- 


tion will be practically self-sustaining—at 
least that the terrific strain on the opu- 
lent pockets of rich benefactors will be 
Teduced to the minimum. There are 


" enough well-to-do people in Chicago to fill 


pa 


every seat at every performance of an en- 
tire season. We frequently wonder when 
Public benefaction will remember the poor 
who are always with us, who also have 
their musical and artistic hungerings, and 
will undertake to usher in that Utopian 
dream which opens the door for oppor- 
tunity to cultivate and gratify those stan- 
dards of musical taste so notable in other 


' Nations, but so neglected in our own. 


} among musical journals—prec 


» tary march ever written. 
' ject giving latitude for a wide range of 





An interesting discussion is under way 
ipitated by 
SoMeone’s declaration that Sousa’s “Stars 
and Stripes Forever” is the greatest mili- 
This is a sub- 


Opinion. There can be no question about 


| the phenomenal popularity of the above- 















Named number. Mr. Sousa is not only a 


» Yersatile musician, but a trained psycholo- 
© gist as well. 


He catches inspiration in 


/€reat events. “Stars and Stripes Forever” 





» Was born at a time when the American 
= atmosphere was vibrant 
© feeling. 


) 4nd has been accorded the widest pub- 
 licity. 


with national 
It was given a cordial reception 







It has practically assumed the 
ssification of an American national 
But other great military marches 
r band have been produced in this coun- 
Y—which fact no one would be more 








ready to concede than Mr. Sousa himself. 
Reeve’s “Second Connecticut,” Weldon’s 
“First Brigade,” Chamber’s “Chicago 
Tribune,” Bagley’s “National Emblem” 
and Barrington-Sargent’s “Our Country” 
and many others which might be named 
have had their honored place in the realm 
of American band music and quickened 
the pulse-beats of our national life in days 
gone by—many of them still maintaining 
their popularity. .Jean Missud is another 
name which has long stood for high-grade 


henna marchec oow, 
VAM Ad ULSD. we WY. 


Daibey is anoiher. 
Karl King, Fred Jewell, Henry Fillmore, 
F. W. Clement, Franko Goldman and Rus- 
sell Alexander are names which pass be- 
fore the memory vision as having made 
notable contributions. Without indulging 
in invidious comparisons we have an idea 
there is glory enough for all. 





Multitudes of Federation members know 
Brother James D. Byrne, of Local No. 69 
of Pueblo, Colorado. He has attended 
many international conventions as the col- 
league of Delegate J. S. Tooher. Readers 
of the daily press will also vividly recall 
the story of the recent mutiny at the Can- 
non City State Penitentiary which cost 
twelve lives and damages amounting to 
$300,000 before the riot was quelled. In- 
ternational Musician readers will be in- 
terested in a side-light thrown upon the 
affair by the Pueblo Chieftain, in which 
Brother Byrne is revealed as an effective 
actor in bringing the bloody drama to an 
end. The story is as follows: 


The heroism of Rev. Patrick O’Neill, 
who carried the dynamite to the wall of 
cell house No. 3 in the facé of the prison- 
ers’ fire, will long be remembered by those 
who spent an anxious night at the peni- 
tentiary walls waiting for day to break, 
while one by one the hapless guards, held 
captive by the prisoners, met their doom. 
But it was by the merest chance that the 
name of the modest, mild-spoken man, 
who quietly offered his assistance, who 
carried the wires for O’Neil and who, side 
by side with the heroic priest, faced the”. 
fire of Danny Daniels, self-appointed exe- 
cutioner, was learned. 

A Chieftain reporter recognized James 
D. Byrne, Pueblo health officer, as he and 
the priest slipped away into the darkness. 
And shortly after the two men had van- 
ished, the explosion that shattered the 
windows of the cell house and the morale 
of its defenders occurred. To the effect 
of the explosion was attributed by prison 
authorities the fact that the ringleaders 
of the break gave up all hopes of freedom 
and took their own lives. The prisoners 
thought that the explosion gave the be- 
siegers access to their stronghold. 

After the surrender of the prisoners 
who were left in the cell house, Byrne 
successfully eluded press representatives, 
and it was not untii late Tridaygthat he 
could be*induced to issue a statement. 

“The entire credit must be given to 
Father O'Neil,” Byrne stated. “He was 
the one that devised the scheme and had 
it not been for him, it would never have 
been put into effect.” 

Byrne explained that the failure of the 
dynamite to explode at the first attempt 
was due to one of the wires having pulled 
loose from the charge. He said that he 
accompanied O'Neil the second time in 
order to keep plenty of slack in the wires 
so that in case they were strained they 
would not pull loose again. 

Byrne said that he was sure the ex- 
plosion was a complete surprise to the 


. prisoners, since he and O’Neil met John 


Pease, a guard who had just been released 
by the prisoners, and who told them that 
the rebels were unaware that the charge 
had been placed. 





We glean the following interesting item 
from Monthly Journal, Local No. 661, At- 
lantic City, N. J.: 

Charles A. A. During, retired piano 
teacher, who for years taught the sons 
and daughters of many of New York’s 
oldest families, celebrated his 100th birth- 
day the other day at his home, 600 West 
146th Street. During the afternoon he 
entertained his guests by playing Beet- 
hoven’s' “Moonlight” sonata and other 
selections from memory. He also played 
difficult compositions from .the music 
without the use of glasses. 

More than a hundred congratulatory 
cards were received by the musician as 
well as cable and radio messages from 
Europe. Two rooms were banked with 
floral tributes, and there were four large 
birthday cakes. Among the gifts. he prized 
very highly was a biography of Franz 
Schubert. 

Mr. During declared that in his old age 
he found nothing so satisfying as Beet- 
hoven. He often sits at the piano for two 
hours playing Beethoven compositions. 
He was born in Frankfort-in-Main, Ger- 
many, in 1829, the son of a bandmaster in 


; 






Napoleon’s army. He knew Felix Men- 
delssohn and Abraham Lincoln, and 
fought through the Civil War. 





All convention roads lead to Boston 
next year. 





Many Locals will hold their election of 
officers this month. Those Locals accus- 
tomed to being represented in interna- 
tional conventions will not. overlook the 
matter now. Those which have never 
acquired, the habit will find this an aus- 
picious season in which to begin. 





The American Federation of Musicians 
believes in the slogan—‘“It Pays to Adver- 
tise.” 





There are indications that the “musical 
talkie” is slowly but surely talking itself 
to death. 





Those Wall Street fliers might recover 
their losses by opening a night school for 
the instruction of those other so-called 
professional aviators who thought they 
knew something about navigating the air. 





On a recent Sunday afternoon we heard 
by radio two complete programs — with 
wonderful reception — one from the Chi- 
cago Symphony and the other from the 
Philadelphia Symphony orchestra. Rather 
rich food for a fellow supposed to be on a 
diet. 


a 


When tiring of your other cross-word 
puzzle you might try and figure out what 
Congress has been in session most of the 
year for? 





We know now where the hurdy-gurdy 
artists come from. It is said that a musi- 
cal conservatory run _ exclusively for 
Gypsies for the training of Gypsy mu- 
sicians has been opened in a suburb of 
Budapest. The students range from chil- 
dren of six to adults of 30 or more. At the 
latter age they would seem to be old 
enough to know better. F 

The death is reported of P. L. Fulton, 
president of Local No. 472 of York, Pa. 
Brother Fulton had been in failing health 
for some time. While at a local railway 
office he suffered a severe heart attack 
and passed away before medical help 
could arrive. He had been prominent and 
helpful in local musical circles for many 
years. 








Our old friend George DeDroit of. Local 
No. 174, New Orleans, has been appointed 
chief trumpeter of the Department of 
Louisiana for Spanish War Veterans. As 
Brother DeDroit’s youth seems to be not 
only perennial but age-lasting (he is now 
scheduled as three score and ten) we pre- 
dict for him and hope for him a long and 
brilliant career in his new position. 





Another veteran musician recently 
called to his reward was Brother Fred A. 
Elikofer of Local No. 35, of Evansville, 
Ind. Deceased was string-bass player in 
Loew’s Victory Theatre orchestra and was 
in his place in the pit the evening before 
he passed away. He is said to have been 
a fine musician. 





It is announced that the new automo- 
biles are to be equipped with two horns. 
If keyed into the proper pitch they might 
be adjusted so as to play a requim duet 
just before striking the absent-minded 
pedestrian as he tries to zig-zag his way 
across the street. 
**For what will the Year of Our Lord 
1929 be chiefly distinguished in the 
annals of time? There may be here a 

‘wide range for speculation; but our 
thought is it will be the evidence of 
quickened consciousness that the great 
human desideratum is universal peace. 
Disarmament is a laggard program, and 
yet the urge for a new day is in the air 
and people are everywhere commencing 
to talk a new language. The visit of 
Ramsey MacDonald to America as an am- 
bassador of good will was an episode in 
diplomatic history that will not soon pass 
from the public mind. The peroration of 
Honorable James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor, in the Presidential cabinet, before 
the Toronto Labor Convention, month 








before last, portrayed this meetin, 
tween the British Premier and Pre 
Hoover in unforgettable words. ~ 
speaker said: 


I stand here with a picture fresh in my 
mind—a picture of these two great leaders 
sitting on a log beside the headwaters of - 
the Rapidan in Virginia. At their feet a 
silvery -stream sparkles and trills as it 
wends its way to the great ocean. The 
rocks in that stream only dash it into 
lovelier cascades; they do not stay’ its 


.Steady onrush to the sea. Rather, the 


stroam grows larger and of more resist- 
less flow. So, in the same way, I believe, 
will grow and flow into ever more resist- 
less. influence the plans for a world-wide 
peace which those:-two men talked over on 
a placid autumn day. 

For that brief talk, one of those .repre- 
sentatives. journeyed 3,000 miles across 
the sea, the first Prime Minister of his 
country ever to make sych a journey, and 
on such a momentous mission. He re- 
ceived such a welcome as America has 
never before extended to any man. He 
and our people both desire peace, and they 
instantly understood each other. How 
that greeting touched the Prime Minister 
of England he himself confessed in his 
simple, sincere way, when he said to the 
American Senate, “Why have we been so 
long in coming over!” 

t was a great line, from a-great man, 
at a great moment. These are times when 
the entire world is swept up into a new 
spiritual exaltation. Brotherhood has 
come to mean something. We all feel it. 
And let us in the circles of labor strive 
ever to contribute to the great stream of 
life about us our best efforts to make that 
brotherhood a real, a practical, and an 
abiding joy. 

What a wonderful world we live in to- 
day. Here we have two men to whom the 
entire world is looking and in whom there 
is the greatest confidence. These two 
men are men of the people. Both were 
born of humble parents, one the son.of a 
blacksmith on an Iowa farm, and the 
other the son of a peasant fisherman on 
the coast of Scotland. It is the first time 
in all history when two men who are from 


the people have met under circumstances . 


which will have such far-reaching effect: 
We can be assured that great good. will 
result from their meeting, because these 
men know and understand what is in the 
minds and hearts of the. people every- 
where. We who labor should be proud of 
their accomplishments and resolve to do 
everything within our power to hasten 


the day when wars will be a thing of the ~ 


barbarous past, the day when life on this 


earth will be happier and better for all , 


people everywhere. 
As we view the staggering burdens of 


war expenditure; as we contemplate the 


maimed and blasted lives of soldiers liv- _ 


ing; and try to recall the long roll of the” 
countless soldiers dead — strange, indeed, . 


would be the makeup of the man-.or | 


woman who would not breathe a prayer 
that the dream of those two international 
leaders by the waters of the Rapidan 


5 


might speedily come true. rs 





For each and every one of you 1 wish, - 
In measure full the season's Christm 


cheer ; 
Aye, even more: May its abundant flow 


Suffice for each day through the coming ; 


year! 


The New Wonder Mute 


The only MUTE useéd 
by all Symphony and 
Grand Opera Orchestras, 
Satisfaction mr 
or money refunded. 


PRICES 


Trumpet or Cornet. .$1.75. 
— size 
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Baritone 
French Horn wren, 5.08 
Tuba, made to order, 


JOSEPH RAPUANO 


222 B. 105th St. 
New York, N. ¥. 


(Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price.) 


START IN BUSINESS 


Yourself as piane technician. Earn $200 to 3506 menth 
full time, ‘or $2 to $4 an hour spare time. Demand for 
good tuners and player men erceeds supply. Ne capital 
or experience needed. We train you 

our 


at 
home at small cost. Get free book “Plane Pasting 


as & Business.” 
MACK INSTITUTE 
Craften Station, M - . ° 
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EOrgatized Labor Congress 
: Opens Forward March 




























: New Levels Reached in Great Convention of Wage 
7 Epregre—tayunction and Southern Campaign 
a ~ Main Issues | 











—= ? 


IRR ance ar a high level of. import- 





ance, drama and interest not seen 
since the great international demon- 
stration in El Paso over which Samuel 
Géompers wielded his final gavel, the 
American Federation of, Labor, meeting 
in Toronto, launched on a road of high 
resolve, great Adventure, magnificent am- 
bition and sound policy, mellowed and 
molded in the warning and hardening 
cauldron of tradition and experience. 
‘The convention met under two great 
banners—the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack. It was weleomed to Toronto 
in a manner that would have done credit 
to the most intense American booster. It 
was treated to a program of entertain- 
ment that would have done credit to a far 
larger city. And then it got duwn to 
work. 


Few conventions have developed more 
oratory, but the oratory was mostly to a 
purpose. Two days of it were carefully 
pre-arranged. These days were devoted 
to an explanation of what is generally 
known as‘ the B. & O. plan and properly 
described as; the union-management Co- 

‘operation plan. Sir Henry Thornton, 
president of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, led this discussion, showing a fine 
appreciation of the rights of labor and 
the value of complete understanding and 
co-operation, with labor. , Otto S. Beyer, 
Jr, consulting. engineer ‘of the Railway 
Employes’ Department, followed, after 
which leaders of the railroad shop craft 
unions joined in. It was a university day, 
with the convention as a great class. 
































; Southern’Day Arouses Delegates 


The second development of this kind 
was textile, or Southern, day. The whole 
situation in the South was put under the 
microscope, examined and appraised. 
Veteran leaders spoke, the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches sent its pledge to help re- 
lease the Southern masses from bondage, 
mincing no words as to what ought to be 
done. It was reported that in the South 
a million workers await unionism. And 
then a wisp of a girl, slender, youthful, 
ur-schooled ‘Margaret Bowen, took the 
platform to: tell the story of the Eliza- 
bethton strike. Piecing it together in 
simple words, with none ef the arts of 
oratory, but with an inspiration for know- 
ing what incidents to depict, che brought 
tedrs to faces throughout the hall and 
wan an ovation probably never surpassed 
in,one of these conventions. 


> Will Call for National Conference 


Within thirty days President Green, in 
aceordance with convention action, will 
call a conference of international union 
representatives to-lay out plans for a 
4 organizing move. To start the fight 
a\fund was raised before the conyention 
adjourned. The battle for the freedom of 
Southerh ‘workers is to be launched on a 
gtander. scale, though it has been on in 

nest for many years. 


‘How. great and vigorous the battle has 
beéif" Was’ Mate clear inreplies to a mis- 
erable and ignorant editorial published in 

j the Scripps-Howard newspapers just as 
the convention met and which was vig- 
orously answered by President Green and 

; Many others. The editorial, which ac- 
cused the A. F. of L. of having “failed 
miserably” was the more amazing because 
of past friendly work by this string of 
newspapers. 

The response was dignified and yet 
forceful. It was pointed out that millions 
of dollars have been spent in Southern 
organizing, that men have died in that 
fight, that unions haye been established, 
that there is a State federation in every 
State, and central*bodies in most cities of 
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any size—that there has been anything 
but neglect. 


On immigration the convention took a 
new and aggressive stand, going on rec- 
ord for cutting in half the present volume 
of European immigration and demanding 
that all Latin-American nations be put on 
a two per cent quota, on the basis of the 
1890 census. Better border patrol was 
urged and a tightening up on border com- 
muting was advocated, together with stop- 
page of immigration from the Philippines. 


Injunction Is Leading Convention Issue 


The all-important injunction question 
was taken a long step nearer solution by 
ratification of a bill to be at once intro- 
duced in Congress. It is planned to rally 
united labor support behind this bill, 
which now takes the places of all previ- 
ous measures as labor’s bill. There is a 
general belief that labor has now come 
nearer to a proper solution of the ram- 
pant evil of judicial usurpation than ever. 

No organization can afford to fail in 
response to the call to lend full supnort 
to this bill when it is introduced. It was 
urged in the convention that it will re- 
quire a great public demand to bring hos- 
tile members of Congress to support this 
measure, but there can be no real freedom 
until the bill becomes law and judges are 
compelled to cease their nefarious injunc- 
tion practices. The earnestness of the 
convention on this issue was tremendous 
and remarkable. 


So great was the desire of some to cen- 
ter all energy on this great issue, coupled 
with the yellow dog issue, that it was 
urged that all social legislation be laid 
away until this victory is won. John P. 
Frey and Andrew Furuseth urged that 
course when old age pensions were under 
discussion, but they were overruled by a 
majority which was unwilling to abandon 
the old age pension fight. Old age pen- 
sions were approved once more and it 
was urged that all State bodies exert 
themselves to establish old age pensions 
in their State on a basis of eligibility at 
sixty-five. 


Labor broadcasting was urged by all 
central bodies that can make arrange- 
ments for part-time use of stations and 
WCFL in Chicago was vigorously sup- 
ported in its demand for full time on the 
air, a cleared channel and ample power. 
The convention put the right to use the 
air on a par with freedom of the press. 
It was declared that labor must have as 
much right to use the air, up to the limit 
of its ability, as it has to operaie news- 
papers up to the limit of its capacity to 
do so. 


The convention declined to establish a 
food department and it declined to estab- 
lish an auto and air department, not be- 
cause of lack of sympathy, but because it 
believed these steps at present imprac- 
tical. 


International Labor Relations Planned 


Important policies regarding foreign re- 
lations were established. 

The convention asked the Executive 
Council to consider sympathetically the 
idea of establishing fraternal relations 
with the trade union movement through 
exchange of delegates. If this action de- 
velopes, as it well may, into an estab- 
lished practice it will bring our movement 
for the first time into relations with a 
continental national labor movement. 

A proposal by Matthew Woll leading to 
mutual recognition of continental labor 
autonomy was sent to the Executive 
Council “for the purpose jn4‘-9ted in the 
resolve,” which seems to mean approval. 
The object evidently is to bring about 
































HERE’S THE PLAN: Legion 
Posts, Schools, Factories, Clubs, 
and Fraternal Organiations will 
all organize Drum Corps, if they 
are sure of success. Show them 
how easy it is to organize a Drum 
Corps. Of course, they will need 
an instructor, and you will be the 
logical man for the job. They pay 
well, too. Once one Corps is or- 
ganized, others will soon follow 
suit—and you will be the expert 
to whom they turn for coaching. 


You can teach schools in the 
daytime, and fraternal organiza- 


Ue 


Dept. a 


1611-27 North Lincoln Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


admission by the Amsterdam interna- 
tional that it is out of place in this 
hemisphere and that in turn its suprem- 
acy in Europe and Asia is recognized by 
our movement so that there would be two 
great international federations, one of the 
Old World and one of the New, with co- 
operative relations between them. 


MacDonald Visit Follows Change of Plans 


The visit of the Right Honorable J. 
Ramsay MacDonald, prime minister of 
Great Britain, was one of the high points 
of the convention. The prime minister 
had three times declined an invitation to 
meet with either the Executive Council 
or the convention and consequently it was 
a surprise to many when he announced 
that because certain other engagements 
had of necessity been abandoned he found 
it possible to address us. 


The convention greeted the distin- 
guished visitor with generous applause 
and listened to his plea for world peace, 
a cause in which our movement was a 
pioneer and to which it needed no con- 
version. 


While oratory is under discussion it 
may be well to point out that women took 
an unusually prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings. There were more than the 
usual number of women delegates in at- 
tendance. During the debate on Southern 
organizing three women participated, two 
of them on the arranged program. One 
of these, little Margaret Bowen of Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., moved many of the dele- 
gates to tears. The others, Mathilda 
Lindsay and Gertrude McNally, were not 
surpassed by the men in contributing to 
the spirit and wisdom of the sifbsequent 
action. On the injunction issue, two sis- 
ters—twins—from Kenosha, gave the con- 
vention a surprise because of the con- 
ciseness of their story,'its graphic quali- 
ties and its genuine value to the conven- 
tion. These were but some of the women 
who participated actively and effectively 
in the work of the convention. Another 
was Mrs. Florence Hanson, who was 
again education committee secretary. 










If you are looking for work, 
here is a proposition that will 
mean a nice independent future 
for you—your opportunity to 
cash-in on your years of drum- 
ming experience. 






What others have done, you 
can do. 













tions at night. Thus, earning 
TRIPLE pay. Many instructors 
get $10 per Corps per rehearsal of 
about 2 hours. $10 in the morn- 
ing, $10 in the afternoon, and $10 
at night. $30 for the day. 







One drummer said: “It’s so 
éasy to do that I’m almost 
ashamed when they pay me for 
the fun I get in organizing.” 












Let us send you complete de- 
tails on how to organize a Drum 
Corps. It will pave the way to an 
independent future for you. 
































































LUDWIG & LUDWIG, Dept. 1221 
1611-27 North Lincoln Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Of course, I’m interest- 
ed in earning more money. Send along 


complete information about organizing 
Drum Corps. 


RENEE ~ nctisenscnsvdsieeseatbbiandstusasioibecansbeaeelel 
(Address) ... 


All Officers Chosen to Continue Service 


Several resolutions designed to aid fed- 
eral employes were adopted. Other trades 
also had their usual quota of resolutions 
designed to deal with special problems. 
Jurisdictional disputes were few and 
those reported seemed on the road to ad- 
justment. Boycott resolutions also were 
few. In this connection it is of interest 
to note that the constitution was amended 
so that hereafter the boycott committee 
will be known as the committee on in- 
dustrial relations, perhaps a sign of the 
times. 

Local and central bodies should be in- 
formed that the convention urged a gen- 
eral effort to procure labor representa: 
tion on all boards of education. Exten- 
sion of adult workers’ education also was 
urged, as was continued effort in behalf 
of the federal child labor amendment. 
Likewise, all unions were urged to be 
alert to prepare for the time when the 
Hawes-Cooper prison labor law takes ef- 
fect. This law makes all prison-made 
goods subject to the laws of the State 
in which they are made, or into which it 
is intended to ship them. It will stop 
importation of such goods into States 
having laws forbidding entry of prison- 
made goods into the channels of trade. 

As a matter of course the convention 
ratified the traditional non-partisan po 
litical policy. It may or may not have 
been coincidence that this action was 
taken only fifteen minutes before the ar- 
rival of Prime Minister MacDonald, whose 
political philosophy is so radically Op 
posed to our own. 

President Green, Secretary Morrison, 
Treasurer Ryan and all vice-presidents 
were elected by acclamation. 

Boston was chosen as the city for the 
next convention. 

Fraternal delegates to the British Trade 
Union Congress are John J. Manning, 
secretary of the Union Label Trades De- 


partment, and Thomas E. Maloy, of Chi ~ 


cago. The fraternal delegate to the Ca 


nadian Trades and Labor Congress is © 


Adolph Kumer, of Cincinnati. 
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many things, sometimes profoundly, 
sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly 








cao: 





Quite obviously, the Senate is in no 
frame of mind to think about labor’s in- 
junction bill. 

While Senators Bingham and Bangem 
flail away at each other with epithets, 
expletives and adjectives, the injunction 
evil remains as evil as ever. 

Ask a Senator about it and see if he 

"cares! 

There are Senators, of course, 
whose concern is vital and eager, 
but even they are enmeshed in the 
tribulations of internecine strife and 
they can’t get away from the hitch- 
ing post of Squabbledom. 

Senator Norris, brave old warrior, has, 
as everyone knows, lost none of his con- 
cern for the well-being of the wage earn- 
ers, but even the voice of a Norris will 
not be heard. above the thunders of his 
embattled colleagues. 

The injunction bill will surely wait un- 
' til the next Congress, if, indeed, it con- 
| trives to get attention then. 
aa ~ + 


What goes for the injunction bill goes, 
too, for the anti-trust laws. Under ju- 
dicial interpretation of these laws the 
net is drawn tighter around the neck of 
labor and allowed to grow looser and 
looser around the paunch of business. 
' Not only are trusts free to come and go, 

wending their profitable way through le- 

' gal loopholes of ample size, but trade as- 

| sociations, as well, are benefitting amaz- 
ingly by the bias of the courts against 
labor. 

' The point is not that the trusts and the 
» trade associations are getting something 

they ought not get. The point is that 

there is discrimination. 
One brand of sauce for the fat trust 

' gander and another brand for the trade 
- union goose. 

No such condition can remain as a per- 
Manent thing. 

We may have wandered—and we have 
» —far from the principles of Jefferson, but 
' we must always come back to the idea 
’ that what is law for one is law for an- 
other. We must if we reject the idea of 
» slavery. 

a om a 
An interesting report comes from the 

United States Department of Labor. It is 

cautiously — almost diplomatically — 

' worded, but it reveals the fact that under 
) the “stretch-out” system adopted in some 
| of the Southern mills, a worker tends 

from 12 to 20 sides of a spinning frame, 
© instead of from six to ten under the sys- 

» tem formerly in vogue. ‘ 

That means just about doubling the 

| Bumber of sides attended. It must be a 
' dull witted person Who does not grasp 
| the fact that any such system must 
q “stretch out” human endurance. 

.- Manufacturers who never see their 
mills no doubt wonder why workers 
object to the new system. Steel mill 
Owners used to wonder why workers 
objected to the 12-hour day. Doubt- 
less the old Romans and Carthagin- 

ians used to wonder why men ob- 
jected to being chained to the oars 
of the palatial galleys. 


Largely because men and women have 
to accept— 


BObjected to—and re‘used 
Slavery, mankind has made progress. 






































S future well-being. 




















Sbig dividend. 
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enate lobby investigators. 
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The objections of the mil] workers to 
S the “stretch-out” system means much for 
The formation of a 
S trade union means more for the welfare 
ef posterity than the payment of even a 


Again interesting news comes from the 
The United 
Piates Sugar Association. composed of- 
Wners of Cuban sugar mills, hired a law- 


“ <- + 





yer to fight American intervention in 
Cuba. : 

There never was any danger of in- 
tervention. There was—and is— 
danger of and need for inquiry into 
conditions under the Machado dicta- 
torship in Cuba, under which starva- 
tion, exploitation, murder and a dozen 
other crimes are perpetrated with 
great regularity -and energy. against 
‘the masses of workers. 

But that an American lawyer should 
be paid a fat fee to do his little best to 
keep the American Congress from regis- 
tering its consternation at such a state 
of affairs is important news. 

Those who like dictatorship will, it 
seems, pay money to keép them in the 
saddle. 

How alike are North Carolina and Cuba, 
not to mention Porto Rico and South 
Carolina. 





Can't Beat a Lawyer 


The sooner anyone gets rid of the idea 
that he can beat a lawyer in a business 
transaction, the better for him. Who has 
ever heard of its being done? 

A lawyer’s dog one day stole a piece of 
meat from a butcher’s counter. The 
butcher, knowing to whom the dog be- 
longed, went to the owner that evening 
and put the following question to him: 

“Sir, suppose a dog steals a piece of 
meat from my shop, have I a right to 
make the owner pay for it?” 

“Certainly,” replied the lawyer. 

“Very well,” said the butcher, “I’m 
sorry to tell you that it was your dog 
who stole my meat. It weighed three 
pounds. You, therefore, owe me a dollar 
and a half.” 

Without saying a word the lawyer took 
out a dollar bill and a fifty cent piece 
and gave them tg the butcher. The next 
day the butcher received the following 
statement from the lawyer: 

“Due, from A. B., the butcher, to Y. Z., 
the lawyer, $10.00 for legal advice.” 





Caution 


It would certainly go hard with banks 
if prospective depositors were all as sus- 
picious as the western Negro. 

Mr. Roberts, a banker in a western 
town, was very bald. and was in the habit 
of wearing his hat in bank during busi- 
ness hours as a protection from: flies in 
warm weather and from coid breezes in 
winter. 

Every week a Negro employe of the 
bank presented a check and drew his 
wages. One day, as he was putting the 
money in a worn and greasy wallet, the 
banker chanced to pass by, and asked: 

“Look here, John, why don’t you let 
some of that money stay in the bank and 
keep an account with us?” 

“Well, sah,” replied the Negro, leaning 
toward the banker and gazing curiously at 
the fedora hat he wore, “I’s always 
afeard. You see, sah, you look like you 
was always ready to start somewheres.” 





Trouble In Store 

As a wise precaution the adage, “Never 
trouble trouble till trouble troubles you,” 
has never yet been improved upon. 

Two men met in the street one day. 

“Hullo, Bill,” said one, “I haven’t seen 
you for weeks! But what’s wrong? 
You’re lookin’ seedy. Been ill?” 

The other passed his hand across his 
brow. “No, I ain’t been ill,” he. replied; 
“its work what’s doin’ the harm—work 
from eight in the mornin’ till six at night, 
and only one hour off. Think of it!” 

“Awful!” agreed the first. “And how 
long have you been there?” 

“T ain’t been there yet,” explained Bill, 
gloomily; “begin tomorrow.” 





Ancther On the Scotch 


McTavish was a man who wanted what 
he wanted when he wanted it, and was 
not a bit backward in saying so. He 
went into an expensive restaurant and 
placed his modest order. At last the 
waiter came to him and. said: : 

“Excuse me, sir, but don’t you think {b, 
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ECHANICAL music 
M is a modern conven- 

ience, not an artistic 
triumph. When that truth 
is appreciated the menacing 
cloud, now hanging over 
American music, will disap- 
pear. 

Many a fine talking ma- 
chine enters a home as an 
honored guest to be played 
and played for a week or a 
month, then to be left in si- 
lence except for special 
moods and occasions. The 
family’s habits of attending 
places of public amusement 
to hear Real Music are not 
changed—or at least are not 
reduced. Rather, the evi- 
dence seems to be that the 
phonograph in the home 
serves the laudable purpose 
of exciting greater interest 
in the music of theatre and 
concert hall. 

But now comes the pro- 
moter of “sound” pictures 
who imagines that the same 





UP FROM THE 


GRIND 
ORGAN 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF MUSICIANS 


Mechaniccl Music, available 
at home for nothing, will 
thrill theatre patrons just 
because it is “synchronized 
with a motion picture.” Is 
that a compliment to the in- 
telligence of the theatre- 
goer? 

The motion picture thea- 
tre, in the past, has served 
the -cause of good music 
wonderfully well by embell- 
ishing its program with the 
human touch of the orches- 
tra and organ... Now, with 
strange perversity, this same » 
institution. aims. .a devastat- 
ing blow at cultural progress 
by introducing a substitute, 
which, however perfect it 
may become, can never es- 
cape the embarrassment. of 
its blood relationship to the 
grind organ: 

This threatened adultera- 
tion of entertainment fare 
can be prevented by ‘the 
aroused opposition of music 
lovers. 





(Comprising 140,000 protessional 
JOSEPH N. WEBER. President. 





icians in the United. States and Canada) 


1440 Broadway. New York City 








out of the question that you should occupy 
the principal table in this cafe and order 
only one bottle of ginger ale?” 

“Who are ye that’s speakin’ to me like 
that?” asked McTavish. 
_.“The manager.” 

““Then,” said McTavish, 
verra man I wanted to see. 


“ye’re the 
Whit for’s 


the band no’ playin’?” 





The Flints Have ’Em 

The jurymen, after retiring to consider 
their verdict, re-entered the court, and 
the judge asked the foreman if they had 
errived at a unanimous decision. 

“No, my Lord,” he replied. “We. have 
not. I never met 11 such obstinate men 
in my life.” 





In Good Voice 
A brakeman arrived before the heaven- 
ly gates and found that things aloft were 
a8 fine as he had been led to believe. One 





f 
BE YOUR OWN BOSS! 
Meet best people, travel if you wish, come and go at 
you please and earn up to $500 per month as 4 plane 


tuner. Not difficult to learn. No capital weeded 
Enormous field. We trairi you thoroughly and rapidly 
at home at small cost. Get our free bodkiet—*Piane 
Tuning as a Business.” 

MACK INSTITUTE 
Station, M - : ° 





Crafton Pittsburgh, Pa. 





of the receiving angles. took him. in charge.., 
and asked if there was anything in. par- ; 
ticular he wanted. tt 

“Yep, I always did like choir music,” 
said the brakoman. “Get me ten thou- 
sand soprano singers!” 

“An untsual request,” commented the 
angel, “but you shall have them—any- 
thing else?” ’ 

“Ten thousand alto singers.” 

“And ten thousand tenors,” ordered the 
brakeman—“an’ that'll be all for the pres- 
ent.” 

“Well—er—how about the bassos?” in- 
quired the angél. 

“rll sing bass.” ° |" 























































































































































































































































































.PLOYING NON-VOTER. — George A. 








“The Moving Finger Writes” 
About Labor Events 











CONTRACTOR CONVICTED OF EM- 


Caldwell,. New. Orleans . contractor. en- 
gaged in erecting the municipal auditor- 


,pdum, was given his preierence of paying 


a fine of $100 or serving 60 days in jail by 
Criminal. Judge. Charbonnet, who had 
found him guilty of violating the iaw 
against.employing any but registered and 
qualified voters on the municipal audi- 
torium job. Caldwell was convicted some 
time ago of employing a carpenter who 
was not a voter. Caldwell’s attorneys 
filed notice of appeal. 


GIRLS STRIKE FOR RIGHT TO 
CHEW. GUM.—Dispatches from Mel- 
bourne, Australia, report. that,the right 
to chew gum brought on a strike of 150 
girls in a Melbourne shoe factory. The 
girls contended that gum chewing was 
healthful, solacing and conducive to con- 
tentment.. The forewoman had fixed 
ideas upon the subject, contending that 
the practice had unpleasant consequences 
and her view was upheld by the manage- 
ment. 


Undaunted, the girls stuck to their 
guns and gum and, though some had been 
employed for 20 years, they struck and 
marched out in a body. 





STUDENTS ARRESTED, FREED, IN 
HELPING UNION DRIVE.—Arrested for 
distributing leaflets to workers of Berg- 
dorf-Goodman, ‘“exclusive’’ New York 
stylehouse, on November 12, ten students 
of Columbia University and Union Theo- 
logical ‘Seminary were dismissed by 
Magistrate O’Farrell because, as he point- 
ed. out, the ordinance against distributing 
leaflets without a permit is unconstitu- 
tional. . The students, with several mem- 
bers of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, were aiding the union's 
drive. to organize the Bergdorf-Goodman 
workers. Because she was arrested along 
with the others when she asked the po- 
liceman why the arrests were being made, 
Carol Weiss King, attorney for the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, has brought 
suit for false arrest and malicious prose- 
cution to the amount of $3,000 against 
the patrolman who made the arrests. 





TO WORK FOR OLD-AGE PENSION 
IN ILLINOIS.—A nucleus for a State- 
wide. Citizens’ Committee to. crystalize 
public sentiment in behalf of old-age pen- 
sion legislation at the 1931 session of the 
Illinois General Assembly has _ been 
formed. The organization to be created 
will work with the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles and other bodies which have 
sought such legislation in the past. 

Those comprising the temporary or- 
ganization to further the idea are as fol- 
lows: Joseph L. Moss, chairman of the 
Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare; 
Joel D. Hunter, superintendent of the 
United Charities of Chicago; H. L. Lurie, 
superintendent of the Chicago Jewish So- 
cial Bureau, and Prof. Paul H. 
Douglas of the University of Chicago. 


Servic 





SERVES UNION FORTY YEARS.— 
The Typographical Journal says: “Forty 
years E. G. Koerps has served San An- 
tonio (Texas) Typographical Union No. 
172 as secretary-treasurer. This is per- 
haps the longest period of time any finan- 
éial officer in the International Typo- 
graphical Union has acted in a similar 
capacity. A San Antonio paper recalls 
that it was in October of 1887 that Mr. 
Koerps was first elected by No. 172, and 
with the exception of some two years he 
has been in charge of the office ever 
since, his record covering a span of time 
notable as the most progressive in the 


‘history of the prfoting. industry.” 
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D. BONADE * SURFINE” 


The New “MEASURED” REEDS for Clarinet and Saxophone 


PERFECTLY MADE with the VERY BEST CANE. NINE different strengths—1, 2, 3 

(soft) ; 4,5, 6 (medium); 7, 8,9 (strong) PRICE PER DOZEN: Clarinet, $2.00; Soprano . 

Sax, $2.50; Alto, $3.00; Tenor, $3.50; Baritone, $4.00. 
Clarinet and Saxophone Players: 





Fall Coviction Stares 
Doheny in the Face 








Magnate’s Shadow Always in the Background—Labor 
Bank Assistant Cashier Head of Jury 
in the Case 





ACK of the wasted form of Albert 
B. Fall,:convicted of having accept- 

ed a bribe of $100,000, stands the 
74-year-old form of EB. L. Doheny. It 
has been that way throughout the whole 
business of bringing Fall to trial and it 
is that way now that Fall’s lawyers have 
sought appeal from the verdict given in 
Justice Hitz’s court. Prosecution lawyers 
have reasoned that unless Fall could be 
convicted of having taken the bribe, 
Doheny could not be convicted of having 
given it. 

Fall came to Washington a sick man— 
doomed. His lungs are almost gone, his 
heart hasnt much longer to go. As a 
matter of fact, after Fall had been ex- 
amined by Dr. Ruffin—what a strange 
prank of fate that was—Prosecutor Owen 
Roberts moved that a mistrial be de- 
clared. His view was that no man in 
Fall’s condition could be tried on the evi- 
dence; his condition would surely sway 
a jury. 

Lawyers Make Big Mistake 

At that point Fall’s Washington lawyer 
made what was probably the mistake of 
his life and one of the big mistakes of 
Fall’s life, and of Doheny’s too. He de- 
manded that the trial proceed. He 
wouldn't have a mistrial. He wanted a 
verdict. He got it and Fall is convicted 
and Doheny’s turn is next. Had the mis- 
trial been granted, a year’s delay would 
have been gained at once—two and a half 
years, counting the time consumed by a 
subsequent appeal in case of conviction. 


There have been two or three strange 
pranks,of fate in the case. Appointment 
of Dr. Ruffin was but one. It was 
Ruffin who stood by the bedside of 
Woodrow Wilson and protested bitterly 
when Fall, then at the head of a nosey 
Senate committee, tore back the bed 
clothes from Woodrow Wilson’s stricken 
form, that Fall might see the physical 
damage wrought by a cruel fate. Fall 
was ruthless in uncovering the wounds of 
a stricken political foe. The same doctor 
was named to see in what condition Fall 
came to trial—but the doctor was fair 
and he made clear. the exact condition of 
the accused. 


Able Man Heads Jury 


Another of the pranks of fate gave 
Fall a jury foreman as clean-cut and able 
as could have been found, the scion of a 
union family. It was .the International 
Labor News Service and the affiliated 
trade union publications that. pioneered 





the business of bringing to light the great 
Teapot Dome and Elk Hills oil scandals, 
involving Fall, Doheny and Sinclair. It 
was the 28-year-old teller in a labor bank, 
son of a charter member, now retired, of 
the Plate Printers’ Union, that served as 
foreman of the convicting jury. Thomas 
E. Norris headed that jury that gave 
Lawyer Hogan his first reverse in the 
many oil cases he has handled. putting 
the seal of “guilty” for the first time on a 
participant. 

Norris is assistant cashier in the Mount 
Vernon Savings Bank of Washington, first 
of the labor banks. William H. Johnston, 
former president of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, is a vice-presi- 
dent, while Frank Lee, a union machinist, 
is another. 


Appeal to Stay Sentence 


But the Fall verdict will not send Fall 
to prison right away—probably it will 
not ‘send him to jail at all. He is unlikely 
to live long enough. And therein lies 
the secret of the appeal. Good lawyers 
say there is no ground whatever for a 
successful appeal. But back of Fall is 
Doheny and Doheny is next, if Fall goes 
to prison. 


The appeal in Fall’s behalf, will stay 
execution of sentence for a year and a 
half, roughly. If Fall does not live that 
long, it may be that Doheny will never 
be brought to trial. If Fall does not live 
that long he will not serve his sentence 
and perhaps nobody will ever know 
whether he would have had to serve it, 
because a dead man ceases to be a liti- 
gant. 

So the fight to save Fall is much more 
than a fight to save Fall. It is a fight to 
save Doheny. And Doheny also is an old 
man, no longer the courageous, roving 
exploiter, gathering rich oil fields to him- 
self like so many sheaves of grain. His 
grasping days are done. 

Fall Winds Up Career 

Fall, first ever to be convicted of hav- 
ing committed a crime while a cabinet 
member, pal of the “Ohio gang,” a wreck 
of his former self, winds up his career 
under the shadow of a jury's condemning 
verdict, little more than a smoke screen 
for another’s safety—a wraith to cloud 
the scene in the case of the man accused 
of giving him the guilty largess and of 
taking from him one of the nation’s rich- 
est fiekis of oil. It has been a queer case, 
filled with drama, coincidence; pranks of 
fate, even to the day of the verdict. And 


After months of research I finally perfected a new device to 
duplicate exactly the strength of any reed, this avoiding the expensive waste of buying hundred lots. Just 
find the strength that suits your particular taste by trying a few different ones and then order by number. 
Better still, send me one of your good reeds along with your order and I will ship you the “Surfine” of 
identical strength. No more guessing. Save money and worry. 


The D. BONADE “Surfine” reeds are made by'\the best manufacturer in Paris and are highly tested 
D. BONADE, Solo Clarinetist with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Dealers, Inquire About my Easy Plan for Handling the ‘‘Surfine’’ Reeds 


- 5648 N. 10th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


the final curtain in the career of Fall—his s 
final exit from the scene of earthly things ~ 


—is still apparently destined to play its 
major part in the larger and more im- 
portant case of Doheny. 


As the Worker Sees His World 


Summary and Digest of Important 
Events Here and Abroad. 

















Mexico by an overwhelming vote at the 
retent election. 


A bill has been introduced in the House 


of Deputies of Bolivia to give all laborers ~ 


an 8-hour working day. 


If the six-hour working day is not ef 


fective within three years, city streets’ © 


Ortiz Rubio was elected president of ; 


will be filled with jobless workers, Pres- ~ 


ident A. F. Whitney of the Brotherhood ~ 


of Railroad Trainmen said in an address 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


How the worker benefits from trade 
union organization was recently demon- 
strated by an agreement secured by the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployes for its members employed by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

The United States Department of La- 
bor says that it is reported that the Brit 
ish government is looking into the possi 
bility of instituting an “all-in” insurance 
scheme to cover health, employment, and 
pension provisions for all workers. 


Harry F. Sinclair, oil magnate, who has 
been serving a sentence for contempt of 


court and the Senate, was released from= 


the District of Columbia jail on Novem- 
ber 21, still protesting his innocence and 
assuring\ the world he was the victim of a 
political conspiracy. 

Representative 


Edward Everett Dem 


ison of the 25th District of Ilinois, listed © 


by the Anti-Saloon League as a “dry Re 
publican,’’ was indicted November 19 by 


the grand jury of the District of Columbia 7 


charged with the illegal possession of 18 
bottles of Scotch whisky, six bottles of 
gin and’ six bottles of “assorted” intoxi- 
cants. 


Speeding up of public works to help 
the unemployed was ordered by Mayor 


Walker of New York City on November. 


19 at a conference with his department © 


heads who he directed to press with-ef 


ficiency and expedition the public works , 


on which New York plans to spend more 
than $1,000,000,000 within the next four 
years. 


Railroad executives, at a conference 
with President Hoover in Washington om 


November 19, told the President that they 


were prepared to expend about a billion 7 


dollars in improvements next year and 


that the railroads which they represent 
ed would proceed with full programs of ; 
construction and betterment without af A 


reference to recent fluctuations in 
prices of stocks. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN, 





TO SUPPRESS ADVERTISEMENTS 


President Weber Explains, in Paid Space 
in ‘Editor and Publisher, Object in 
National Campaign—Struggle of 
Union is for “Real Music” 
Instead of Canned Music 
in America’s Theatres. 








Explaining the union’s fight against 
canned music in the theatre, the Amer- 
ican, Federation of Musicians, Joseph N. 
Weber, President; uses two full columns 
of paid advertising space in Editor and 
Publisher, journal of newspaperdom, to 
state the union’s case against the ma- 
chine. 

The union has opened a national adver- 
tising campaign in daily newspapers, 
using space running from ten-inch double 
column to four full columns, warning 
against debasement of America’s musical 
taste by substitution of robot music for 
the product of musicians “in the pit.” 
These advertisements are _ illustrated; 
and they are written with “a punch.” 

Campaign’s Purpose Explained 

The copy used in the Editor and Pub- 
lisher is an explanation to the publishing 
world of the purpose back of the exten- 
sive campaign in which the 140,000 or- 
ganized musicians will spend thousands 
of dollars. Also, the Editor and Publisher 
advertisement reveals the fact that there 
have been “impertinent attempts at sup- 
pression” of the union’s advertising. 

“The American Federation of Musi- 
cians,” says the advertisement, “is con- 
ducting an educational advertising cam- 
paign in resistance to the attempt to sub- 
stitute canned music for real music in 
the American theatre.” 

“We have an honest message for the 
American people which we purpose to 
deliver in frank and simple language, so 
that all may understand. Briefly that 
message is this: The art of music, for 
ages treasured as one of man’s finest cul- 
tural influences, is threatened with de- 
cadence by the imposition of a spurious 
substitute in theatres. 

“It is possible to make clear the menace 
to musical appreciation—and hence to in- 
centive for musical education—only by 
‘calling a spade a spade.’ as the ‘spades’ 
appear to us. The public should judge 
between real music in the theatre and 
mechanical music in the theatre. We 
claim the right to present the case of 
music to this jury through newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

“It is necessary to explain in our copy 
that real music is inherently superior to 
mechanical music. If this injures the 
feelings of interests who seek to crowd 
music out of the theatre program, then 
‘it is just too bad,’ We freely concede 
them the right to buy space in which to 
set forth their views. 

“Real music is not attempting to drive 
out or supplant any other entertainment 
form, either new or old. It is only trying 
to retain a place in the theatrical pro- 
gram which it merits by reason of public 
esteem and aesthetic value, and of which 
it might be deprived by unopposed exploi- 
tation. 

“We wish to pay a tribute of respect 
to American and Canadian newspaper 
publishers who, almost without exception, 
have recognized the fairness of this cam- 
paign and have opened their columns to 
our copy despite impertinent attempts at 


' suppression.” 


One Paper Explains 

Among the two or three papers said 
to have rejected the union copy, the Mil- 
waukee Journal announces its rejection 
in the same issue of Editor and Publisher, 
stating its grounds. The Journal says, 
“It has always been the Journal’s policy 
to refuse any advertising which contains 
destructive criticism of any other busi- 
hess or line of business” and goes on to 
explain that while it is in sympathy with 
“the problems of this group,” it believes 


the Musicians “have adopted an unwise 
» method of solving them.” 
International Labor News Service has 

















_ asked the Journal whether it rejected the 










oa 


Laoky ‘Strike savertiatinc which advised 
against the use of candy and which led 
to an extensive and expensive battle be- 
tween cigarette makers and the candy 
interests. 

(Editor’s Note: The instances quoted above 
are among the few Cases of refusal on the 
part of newspapers and magazines in the 


United States and Canada to carry the adver- 
tising matter as submitted.) 





- What Weird Things Would 


a Future Pomeroy See? 





Jesse Pomeroy, for over half a century 
Massachusetts’ leading exhibit of a bad 
man, has been removed from the Charles- 
ton penitentiary to the State Farm at 
Bridgewater. 

For 53 years he has been in prison. 
For 41 years of that time he was in soli- 
tary confinement. Several times he made 
attempts to escape. Once he was serious- 
ly injured by a gas explosion which he 
caused in an attempt to escape. He 
saved bread crusts and chewed them into 
a paste, making a “pipe” through which 
he led illuminating gas to a point where 
he had dislodged a stone in his cell and 
entrapped and ignited the gas. The at- 
tempt was successful in that a hole was 
blown in the prison wall, but Pomeroy 
was knocked unconscious and could make 
no attempt to get away. 

During the earlier part of the half cen- 
tury Pomeroy was the prize wicked 
man of the entire New England region. 

At 17 years of age Pomeroy was im- 
prisoned after he had killed three chil- 
dren in a brutal manner. There were no 
psychological laboratories then and he 
was merely classified as _ fiendishly 
wicked. ; 

Pomeroy would later have been scien- 
tifically classified as a moron with a low 
grade of mentality with pre-dementia 
praecox and_kataionic tendencies. His 
sadism was abhorrent but he escaped 
hanging because of his extreme youth, he 
being but 17 years old at the time of 
his -trial. 

Pomeroy’s health broke down at 71 
years of age and so he has been taken 
into the outside world after more than 
half a century. 

His impressions were weird. Had he 
been a man of more intelligence it would 
have been more interesting to have re- 
corded his impression. He saw his first 
railroad train and it had to be explained 
to him. He was a Boston slum product 
and doubtless had never seen a locomo- 
tive. 

He was mystified by the automobile in 
which he was removed and did not cease 
to wonder at the dearth or absence of 
horses in the streets and highways. The 
car stopped at an airport and he was 
amazed to see airplanes come in bearing 
passengers and departing with others. 
His mind was not able to grasp the mean- 
ing of the lines and poles bearing the 
high tension electric power currents. 

Let us suppose that men of this age 
could be inhuman enough io confine a 
human being in the manner Pomeroy, the 
sick brained youth, was, and keep “him 


away from the doings in the outside world_ 


for the next 53 years. What sights would 
meet the eyes of that victim in the year 
of 1982? Try to project your imagination 
and grasp what sort of transportation 
system we shall have. What will be seen. 
in the air, on the surface of the earth, 
and on the seas? 

Some will conjure up remarkable pic- 
tures at this suggestion but others will 
not succeed in making anything but a 
blurred picture of the modern melange. 
Imagination is a valuable human asset. 





Sporting Offer 


During a grouse hunt two sportsmen 
were potting the birds from butts situated 
very close together. 

Suddenly a red face showed over the 
top of one butt, and the occupant said, 
“Curse you, sir, you almost hit my wife 
just now.” 

“Did I?” said the man, aghast. “I’m 
terribly sorry—er—have a shot at mine 
over there.”—Stevens Stone Mill. 


— 


A PLEA FOR THE 
“OUTSIDE” BUSINESS 
Cuar.es L. Pore 
In “The Musical and Theatrical News,” 
Official Organ of Local No. 6, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


In an excellent article by President 
Joseph N. Weber, appearing in the Inter- 
national Musician, he speaks of the re- 
adjustment process now going on in the 
theatrical business. We are toid thai - 
there has been some improvement in con- 
ditions of employment for musicians, and 
that in New York a large number of men 
have returned to work in RKO houses and 
other vaudeville theatres. Also that the 
reaction of the public to the new mechani- 
cal forms of entertainment is not quite 
satisfactory to theatre managers. Per- 
haps that explains why Al Jolson’s latest 
picture was such a “flop.” Some of the 
canned music they are handing out to the 
public sounds worse than a decrepit 
phonograph. The people are getting tired 
of itt NO PHONOGRAPH MADE CAN 
EVER TAKE THE PLACE OF A GOOD 
ORCHESTRA IN THE PIT! 


- So much for the theatrical situation, for 

the present at least. But what about the 
90 per cent of our members who are on 
the great “outside?” Has the golden era of 
the business musician passed? The writer 
has been a member of Local 6 since 1901 
and is still going strong. A man is as old 
as he feels. From about 1900 until 1922 
there was apparently plenty of music busi- 
ness on the “outside.” Many men refused 
to accept steady theatre jobs because 
more money could be made playing casual 
engagements. And if a theatre musician 
lost his job, well, there was always 
another one to be had, and meantime he 
could turn to the outside business for 
temporary bread and butter. Of course, 
the scale of prices was lower, but so was 
the cost of living. But the great thing 
about it was that the professional mu- 
sician could make good money. With a 
few exceptions, of course, the same can 
not be said of the professional musician 
of today, in spite of the alleged great 
prosperity of the country. What is the 
reason? We might as well face the truth 
—the reason is that the outside business, 
the former old reliable standby of the 
musician, is gone—lost. 


Changing conditions have had some- 
thing to do with decreasing the outside 
work. The popularity of the automobile 
killed off most of the Sunday picnic jobs. 
Prohibition certainly accounted for the 
discontinuance of many more. The great 
World War raised the cost of living, and 
naturally raised the cost of music. Our 
prices went up and stayed up even after 
real estate prices went back to normal 
and the cost of living had gone down. 
Dozens of little halls which always had 
small Union orchestras playing for their 
entertainments and dances, turned to scab 
music. 


Local 6 had risen to a position of im- 
portance in the labor world. The Union 
had prestige and was a power in political 
and business circles. All the achievements 
of the local, however, were made possible 
by the splendid character of its personnel. 
This was composed of men and women of 
years of routine experience, thorough 
musical ability, and, above all, integrity. 
They had built up the Union by hard work 
and sacrifice, and were ever ready to 
guard its welfare. The outside business 
was still intact. 


About the year 1913 school bands and 
orchestras began to be formed by the 
hundreds throughout this State. The 
fickle public soon found that college or- 
chestras could play jazz in a more allur- 
ing manner than could the trained legiti- 
mate musician. They were not interested 
as to whether these jazzers: could hold 
their own in symphony or grand opera. 
Jazz for the moment—on with the dance. 
Scab orchestras and bands everywhere, 
taught in the schools we paid taxes for, 
played for all prices. We took these 
bands and orchestras into the Union, bag 
and baggage, with or without examina- 
tion. And then what happened? Why, 
they began to reap the harvest the older 
members had so carefully sowed; receive 
the benefit of our prices, prestige, and all 


~ 





of our other advantages. And, instead of — 
showing gratitude, in many cases they 
hired only theif own crowd,. thus grad- 
ually shoving the older, more experienced © 
men out of the picture. Many of them in- 
sisted that no member of their organiza- 
tion should be more than 30 years of age.’ 
Some theatre managers would certainly 
rather deal with a younger man than with 
a wiser and older head. Employers have 


always found it so. The writer does not © _ 


4- 33. 


intend this to discredit our younger mem- 
bers, but they certainly must co-operate 
with all if we are to continue to hold our 
own agaiiist the tremendous forces now 
arrayed against us. 

We have been devoting a great deal of 
time and money to the theatre men. It 
is now time for the Union to take up 
the fight of the “oufside” musicians. The 
work is here, in greater volume than ever. © 
If one business agent is not enough; let us 
get two, or three. Individual members 
must be roused and spurred on to fight 
for the casual engagements. , 

Many members read in the newspapers 
of some important function to be held in 
the future, and knowing there will be 
music necessary, sit idly by and let ‘the 
scabs walk off with the bacon. In every 
line of business competition is keener 
every day, and the early bird gets the 
worm. ‘The more casual engagements ob- 
tained by Union musicians, the better:for 
our Union. The truth is, the welfare of 
our Union is at stake. It is up to every 
member — shall conditions get better, or 
shall they get worse? It is imperative 
that intelligent action be taken by this 
local at once. 





HAND OF LABOR 





Hand of Labor, hand of might, 

Be thou strong in things of right, 
Master thou of crafts untold, 
Driving them in heat and cold. 
Working high and working low, 
That the world may brighter grow; 
Press, the loom, and traffic great, 
Know the drive behind thy weight. 


Hand of Labor, wide and fine, 
Things of earth are mostly thine, 
Mines of gold and fields of wheat, 
Harbors deep where pennants greet, 
Ships of war, canals and locks, ° - 
Roads of steel and bridges, docks, 
Strain thy sinews day and night, 

Be thou strong in things of right. 


Mills and shops in clang and roar, 
Foundry fires and molten ore, 
Sullen mines and heaving seas, 
Lands of rocks and timber, trees, 
Cotton fields as white as snow, 
Forges black ‘mid flames aglow 
Strain thy sinews day and night; 
Be thou strong in things of right. 


Hand of Labor, great thou art, 

Be thou fair and bear thy part 

Like big souls, sincere, intense; 

Stoop not low to base offense, 

Nor in heat forget that men, 

Large and small, all kinds and ken; 

Have their place and must remain 

"Neath the sway of guilding brain. 
—Author Unknown. 





Aided the Cause 


There was a burst of applause as the 
pianist finished his last solo. He bowed 
and, after thanking his audience, was 
about to leave when a man approached 
and presented a check. This the pianist 
refused, saying he would prefer it to be 
used for some charitable purpose. 

“In that case,” said the donor, “I sup- 
pose you wouldn't mind if we added it to 
our special fund?” 

“Not at all,” said the pianist. 
the special fund for?” 

“To enable us to have better entertain- 
ments next year.”—Ex. 


“What is 





Why! 

Merchant: “Before I can engage you, 

you will have to pass an intelligence 
test.” 

Girl Candidate: 

Why, the caveat said you ‘wanted 

a stenographer.”—Ex. 





“Intelligence test? 
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j... .. REPORT 
RECEIPTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1929 

Per Capita Tax. .....c.cccccecsceessenenenpiereenes $ at 33 
Strike Fund ..........- : 1.20 
Defense Fund ......... 1.50 
MARUI on os cs cokas\ de yocctidndnencdoonges dob taciertee 107.40 
Local. Fines ............ 28.48 
Conditional .240.:.0....... 348.00 
Fines 2,360.00 
a oss oi sbasininhepeaban ees 1,002.92 
Int. Canadian Bonds.. 412.50 
Daily Bank Balance... 125.64 
Int. ‘Treasury NoteS............cccccesceeeeees 787.50 

$5,672.47 


DISBURSEMENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1929 





4405 Frank Morrison, per capita 
tax 1or November................ ..§ 1,000.00 

4406 Broadway-40th St., Corp., 

rent, President’s office, for 
November 488.00 

4407 John J. Manning, per ‘capita 
tax for November 200.00 

4408 J. D. Greenberg, rent for 
November, Treasurer’s office.. 70.00 

4409 Victor Alfan, claim vs, Thal 
Taylor neat yet aa 40.00 

4410 W. J. Douglas, expense and 
per diem to Bellingham, Wash. 44.50 

4411 W. G. Dodge, expense and per 
diem to Beacon, N. Y............... 12.55 

4412 W. L. Mayer, expense and per 
diem to Boston, Mass....... 31.06 

4413 Thos. F. Gamble, salary, Nov. 
2, assistant to President.......... 144.23 

4414 m. G. Dodge, salary, Nov. 
2, assistant to President.......... 115.38 

4415 s. Hirschberg, salary, Nov. 

stenographer to President........ 42.00 

4416 J. R. Webster, salary, Novy. 2, 

) tase President’s of- 
Pile, 2 SOREE Sip slainain peer 34.00 

4417 Gertiyae Hartnik, salary, 

Nov. 2, stenographer, Presi- 
9 ena es 32.00 

4418 Mary Checoura, salary, Nov. 
2, assistant, President's office 26.00 

4419 J. W. Parks, expense and per 

nen to A. F.. of L. Conven- 
: <efesbibsinste 489.10 

4420 —. 10, ‘Chicago, Til., refund 
cond. card of Chuck Johnston 7.00 

4421 Local 77, Philadelphia, Pa., 

fjne imposed on Joseph Rum- 
ea ere, 300.00 

4422 Joseph N. Weber, expense to 
, Worcester, Mass. ..... ‘ . 20.08 

4423 Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc., 
Kluge Feeder, new equipment 703.89 

4424 Local 802, New York, refund 
cond. card of Roy Bumford 7.00 

4425 Earl Tucker, claim vs. Harry 
CUPP «5 045006833: : Bxti. 12.00 

4426 Emanuel taal claim vs. 
Tick Wardell bas 77.00 

4427 Wm. J. Kerngood, expense and 

per diem to Buffalo and 
Rochester, N. Y. 77.00 

4428 Local 4, Cleveland, ‘Ohio, re- 

fund on cond. card of Robt. 
Pringle ......:........ Hawccdsave 10.00 

4429 Local 77, Philadelphia, Pa., 

— imposed on L. V. David- 
SRI 2 SE 2 25.00 


4430 c. ~~ Bagley, expense and per 
diem to A. F. of L. Convention 223.22 
4431 Henry Armantrout, claim vs, 


George E. Wintz........ 52.00 

4432 Harold Armantrout, claim vs. 
George E. Wintz............ 52.00 

4433 E. F. Hessel, claim vs. George 
OL PR BO ee ¥ 52.00 

4434 Local 26, Peoria, Ill., dues of 
Robert Yates 8.75 

4435 Western Union Tele gr aph Co., 
telegrams, Secretary’s office 4.09 

4436 Alpha Rubber Stamp Co., 
seals, president’ s office. 18.82 

4437 A. A. Greenbaum, expense and 
per diem to Seattle, Wash..... 202.97 

4438 | rol N. Weber, claim vs. Penn- 

syivania Grand Opera Co. due 
members apical Reese RF 

4439 Thos. F. Gamble, salary, Nov. 
9, assistant to President * 144.23 

4440 Wm. G. Dodge, salary, Nov. 
9, assistant to President 115.38 

4441 S. Hirschberg, salary, Nov. 9, 
stenographer to President.... 42.00 

4442 J. R. Webster, salary, Nov. 9, 

stenographer, President’s of- 
ce ‘ 34.00 

4443 Gertrude Hartnik, salary, Nov. 

%, stenographer, President’s 
office aia tines 32.00 

4444 Mary Checoura, salary, Nov. 
assistant, President’s office 26.00 

4445 i. R. Brant, Inc., supplie Ss, 
Secretary’s office . 3.10 

4446 Postal Telegraph and Cable j 

Co., telegrams, Secretary’s of- 
fice 92 

4447 H. E. Brenton, fixtures, Treas- 
urer’s office 52.70 

4448 Royal Office Supply Corp., 
supplies, President's office 3.68 

4449 William Benner, claim vs. 
Sunny Clapp 101.00 


4450 Ben. Bullough, claim vs. Chas. 
W. Wood 5.00 
4451 Western Union Telegraph Co., 


telegrams, President's office 288.32 
4452 Broadway-40th St. Corp., elec- 
tric lights, President’s office 12.88 
4453 Void. 
4454 New York Telephone Co., tele- 
phone service, President’s of- 
fice 471.82 
4455 John J. O'Dwyer, claim vs. 
Cecil Waidin . meme 56.06 
4456 Rubel Coal and Ice Corp., “ice 
service, President's office 4.05 
4457 Postal Telegraph Cable Co., 
telegrams, President's office 44.27 
4458 Local 47, Los Angeles, Cal., 
refund cond. ecard of Mary L. 
Feltman 10.00 
4459 Thos. F. Gamble, salary, Nov. 
16, assistant to. President ‘ 144.23 
4460 Wm. G.. Dodge, salary, Nov. 
16; assistant to President 115.38 
4461 S. Hirschberg, salary, Nov. 
16, stenographer’to President 42.00 
4462 J. R. Webster, salary, Nov. 
16, stenographer, President's 
office 34.00 
4463 Gertrude Hartnik, salary, Nov. 
16, steographer, President's 
office 32.00 
4464 Mary Checoura, salary, Nov. 
16, assistant, President’s of- 
fice wcllsahcok s iinhagn das atteacon stab git 26.00 
4465 Joe Lafferty, claim vs. Harry 
o¢ MOORE, OPS ia d.n ctr Kecesddskierten 82.00 
4466 Jos. N. Weber, expense and 
per diem to St. Louis, Mo., 
and Cincinnati, Ohio .. ; 178.25 
4467 C. P. Hausum, expense and 
per diem to Qwincy, Til: 51.86 


4468 
4469 
4470 
4471 
4472 
4473 
4474 
4475 


4476 J. 


4477 


4478 
4479 
4480 
4481 
4482 
4483 
4484 
4485 
4486 
4487 
4488 
4489 


4490 H 
4491 C 


4492 
4493 
4494 
4495 


4496 W 


4497 
4498 


4499 


4500 
4501 
4502 
4503 
4504 
4505 


FINES PAID DURING NOVEMBER, 


Avlonitis, Demoid 
Arbitell, 


hfe J, _, Kerngood, expense to 


oO. P. "Garvey, claim vs. Nel- 
a eS een 
Wm. J. Kerngood, expense and 
per diem to Gloversville, N.-Y. 
Local 10, Chicago, Ill., refund 
on cond. card of Harold Lundy 
Thos. F. Gamble, salary, Nov. 
23,, assistant to President........ 
Wm. G. Dodge, salary, Nov. 
23, assistant to President........ 
Ss. pte amel > salary, Novy. 
23, eo er to President 

R. ebster, salary, Nov. 
23, stenographer, President's 
office 


Gertrude Hartnik, salary, Nov. 


President's - 
Mary ‘Checoura, , ‘salary, N ov. 
23, assistant, President’s office 
Local 149, Toronto, Can., fine 
imposed on Joe Bernstein... 


23, stenographer, 
ofiice 


Local 66, Rochester, N. Y., 
claim vs. Eugene Urban..... 
John Hauser, claim vs. Zizz 


Black PEE FT aS 
Joe Lafferty, claim vs. Harry 
Shannon, Jr. ... 

Thos. F. Gamble, expense “and 
per diem to Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
international Musician, cash 
i ee 
Frank Morrison, contribution 
to Textile Workers OE A eee 
G. Bert Henderson, expense 
and per diem to New York.... 
Fred W. Birnbach, expense 
and per diem to New York.... 
A. A. Greenbaum, expense and 
per diem to New York 


A. C. Hayden, expense and 
per diem to New York.............. 
. E. Brenton, expense and 


per diem to New York 
. A. Weaver, expense and 
per diem to New York......... 
Wm. J. Kerngood, expense and 
per diem to New York. ........... 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., 
typewriter, Secretary’s office.. 
F. Carothers, office expense, 
Motion Picture Committee .... 
Thos. F. Gamble, salary, Nov. 
30, assistant to President 
m. G. Dodge, salary, 
30, assistant to President 
S. Hirschberg, salary, Nov. 30, 
stenographer to President....... 
J. R. Webster, salary, Nov. 30, 
stenographer, President’s of- 
fice . 
Gertrude Hartnik, ‘salary, Nov. 
stenographer, President’s 
Pere 
Mary Checoura, salary, “Nov. 
30, assistant, President’s office 
Joseph N. Weber, contingent 
fund 
Joseph 'N. “Weber, 
aa AF 
Wm. 


Nov. 


“November 
. Mayer, November sal- 
ary 

Wm. J. Kerngood, November 


salary ..... iesmaditest ; 
Florence O'Hara, November 
salary ‘ 

H. E. Brenton, November sal- 


ary 


4.00 
25.00 
80.00 
25,52 

6.00 

144.23 
115.38 
42.00 


34.00 


32.00 
26.00 
14.00 
64.25 
73.00 
82.00 
52.67 


5,000.08 
1,250.00 


153.21 
316.92 
542.89 
130.91 
72.51 
293.88 
32.00 
67.50 
420.00 
144.23 
115.38 
42.00 


34.00 


32.00 
26.00 
250.00 
1,666.66 
500.00 
833.33 
175.00 
625.00 


$22,496.80 


Jerry 


Applebaum, Lawresce REE eee 


Brown, 
Brown, 
Bogart, Murray 
Bowley, 
Bird, Chas. R..... 
Barozzi, 
Cournoyer, Albert 
Calker, 
Caperoon, 
Canfield, Bruce 
Cooper, Samuel 
Carroll, : 
Camerota, John .... 
Celestin, Oscar 
DeCario, Frank 
Davidson, 
Donovan, 
DiPietro, 
Drittell, 
Ekdale, 
Fernster, 
Ferrucci, 
Garber, 
Gattuso, 
Greco, 
Hartwell, J. 
Holey, John W. 
Hall, 
Hughes, 
Johnson, 
Jerome, 
Kev 
Klopfenstein, 
Lamoureux, Armand 
Lamard, 8. : 
Lamey, ‘Arthur 


John, Jr. 
Milmer 


Raymond ......... 
Socrate J.......... 
Darrell W.......... 
R. 


Calvin 


L. V. 
L. G. ° 
Michele .. 
Maurice .... 

Louis ... 

Wm. .. 

Jan 
Pilipo 
Don hie’ 
. Tee 


Stanley 

RIE Nao sdhncennbdidnemeddtercees 
Fred F. 
Wm. J. 
Harry 


is, 


aacoeoen 


$ 











Lougon, Frank Pog.. 

Miller, J. C. we 

Melfi, James ............ 

UGE: PIDs cvcoccsessacscencsoenencneneunseoncesotee 
. 25 ear eee 
DE GMs Bi Yicceccncccesscncseccescevectqccesess 
.. en 
Petti, Henry 


Penniman, 
Rubino, Pete oh 
Robertson, John .. 






Roberts, Walter W... 

OE Ea erro 
3, | ea ee 
Reber, ike. neueappepecenen 

Sanchez, Robt. ... 

Swartz, Sam .......... 

Svigals, Philip ...... 

Sale, Ronald 

SUNDER, © TAB. c00..cccvsteccescatboosescsesdseqooosveicosece 
Tylka, F. C. 

Taylor, A. 

Wryker, Victor 

Walimark, Donald 

Wood, Lester M. 


Yocum, Vernon 


Yates, 


Brusiloff, 


Robert 





1929 


10.00 
10.00 
20.00 
50.00 
25.00 
10.00 
10.00 
19.99 
10.00 
5.00 
25.00 
50.00 
600.00 
15.00 
20,00 
20.00 
12.50 
5.00 


CLAIMS <CrubEn t DURING 


VEMBER, 1929 
N.. 


Black, Zizz 


Brown, 
Briggs, — 
Clapp, 
Garseella, x - 
Frost, w. 


Fagan, 


Dwight L. 


‘Raymond 


Gorden, Isadore 
Kibbler, Gorden 
Landis, wre 
Maples, Nelson 











$ 194.20 





McDonald, M. 25.00 
KES SRR RRO REF 56.00 
Stevens, Bernie. .... -30 
Shannon, H. .......... 200 
Tarner,. Fi A,.......... 4 5.00 
Urban, Eugene .... «= 64.25 
. a” ee scl AAS he 8.75 

$1,002.92 

Respecttalty mabenittet, 
HARRY E. BRENTON, 
Sreatarer. 





THE STRENGTH OF TRADE 
UNION GROUP INSURANCE 


By MATTHEW WOLL, President 
The Union Labor Life Insurance Co. 


With the passing of each month the 
labor movement becomes more deeply in- 
terested in the protection of its member- 
ship against the vicissitudes of life. 

“More and more our movement as a 
whole registers its opposition to forms of 
so-called protection offered by employers 
as a means of seeking for themselves a 
good will and loyalty which they do not 
earn. 

As trade unionists we are bound to give 
to employers only that good will and 
loyalty which are honestly and fairly 
earned. 

Employers turned to the group insur- 
ance idea as a means of securing for 
themselves not only a volume of good will 
earned by their solicitude, but a loyalty 
not earned by them in any sense of the 
word. Their thought was and is to see to 
it that the employee was given a seeming 
benefit that, would cease upon stoppage 
or change of employment. 

Labor realizes ‘more and more the shal- 
lowness of that proposition and more and 
more rejects it as unsound, unfair and 
deceptive. The worker who is “protected” 
by a group policy contracted for by the 
employer is NOT getting something for 
nothing. He is earning for the employer 
the money that pays for the insurance. 
If we are going to get something from our 
employers let it be in every case in the 
form of wages. We can do what we like 
with wages. We earn what we get and 
when it passes to our hand@ the money is 
definitely and finally ours. When the em- 
ployer puts money into group insurance 
he does it in the hope of earning a loyalty 
that he feels he cannot get otherwise. He 
hopes men will be slower to quit their 
jobs, slower to stand up for their rights, 
more docile in every way. And usually 
he is right. 

To a certain extent that was the thought 
back of organization by labor of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company—Labor’s 
own insurance company. In addition, 
labor saw that the time had come to put 
an end to benefit systems. There is not 
a benefit system in existence among trade 
unions that is not unsound; there is not 
one that can be assured that its assess- 
ments will not have to be changed; not 
one, in reality, that can possibly be sure 
of going on to the end of the lives of those 
who now pay to its maintenance. All ex- 
perience proves that. Experience has 
shown the weakness of benefit systems 
and the foolishness of employer group 
insurance. 

But experience has shown the sound- 
ness of life insurance. Life insurance 
rests upon a scientific foundation. There 
is a fixed and scientifically developed re- 
lation between money paid in and benefits 
paid out. The resources of the whole 
company stand back of every individual 
policy and the State stands constantly on 
guard with rigid rules and restrictions. 
In this particular the State protects the 
people adequately and expertly. 

Ten years ago trade unions were not 
thinking about group insurance. They 
were worrying along—and worrying a 
great deal— with their benefit systems, 
wondering, many of them, whether the 
assessments would have to be increased 
next yerr or whether they could wait two 
years, “ut knewing, as many know today, 
that increases must come. . 

Many unions still have benefit systems, 
but every one of them knows that the day 
of the benefit system has gone, just as the 
day of horses and buggies has gone. 
Trade union group insurance has come to 
take its place and labor has organized a 
magnificent institution of its own — the 
Union Labor Life Insurance Company—to 
furnish this modern and scientific pro- 
tection. 





UNFAIR LIST 


4 American Federation of Musicians 








Canada 
‘Essex "Scottish Pipe Band, Windsor, 


bd 



































BANDS ON THE UNFAIR LIST 








Amesbury Cadet Band, Amesbury, Mass. 

Bucyrus Band, Evansville, Ind. 

De Molay Band, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Doylestown Band, Doylestown, Pa. 

Essex Scottish Brass Band, Ww indsor, Ont., 

Ont., 
Canada. 

Excelsior Hose Band, Kingston. N. 

Fifth B. C. Coast Brigade C. A. Band, Vic- 
toria, B. C., Canada 

Gaskill, Carl, and His Band, Bridgeton, N.' J 

Hall Printing Co. Band, Chicago,’ Th. ; 

Hardware City Band, New Britain, Conn. 

Hazle Atlas Band, Washington, Pa. 

mere % Claude, All Girls’ Band, Madison, 


is. 

Italian pintonse Band, Middletown, N. Y. 
ae. ©. U. M. Band, Kingston, N. Y. 
Knights a, Pythias Band, Elm Grove, W. Va. 
L. and N. Band, Mobile, Ala. 
Lowell Brass Band, Lowell, as 
Municipal Band, Charleston, Va. 
Myers Advanced School Band, Wie te 
Myers School Band, Utica, N: Y. 
Nash Band, Kenosha, Wis. 
Nazareth Band. Nazareth, Pa. 
12ist Cavairy Troop Band, Rochester, N. Y. 
Paper City Band, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Band, New Castle, Pa. 
Police and Firemen’s Band, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Studebaker Band. South Bend, a 
= Band of Forest No. 7, Bridgeton, 
Vancouver National Boys’ and Girls’ Juvenile 

Band, ‘Vancouver, B. 
Washburn Bros. Band, Kingston, ci wa 
White Eagle Band, Duryea, Pa. 


PARKS, BEACHES AND GARDENS 


Alger Bros. Park, Champaign, Il, 

Castle Gardens, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Central Park, Trinidad, Colo. 

Caorete Gardens (Fair Park), Little Rock, 
rk. 

Harmarville Park, Harmarville, Pa. 

lroquois Gardens, Louisville, Ky. 

National Amusement Park, ‘Aspinwall, Pa, 

Palace Tea Garden, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Penryn Park, Pa 

Peony Park, ‘West Dodge Road, Omaha, Neb, 

Rainbow Gardens, Topeka, Kan 

tainier National Park, Washington. 

Riverview Park, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Roman Gardens, Boston, Mass. 

Rose Gardens (White City), Little Rock, Ark. 

Shanghai Tea Garden, Elizabeth, N.. J. 

Splash Beach, Charleston,  * Va 

Willow Beach, Clarksburg, W . Va. 

Yosemite National Park. 


ORCHESTRAS 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Boston, Mass. 

Brundage Orchestra, Middletown, N. Y. 

Bursh Orchestra, James, Aurora, "1. 

Doc’s Rythm Boys’ Dance Orchestra, 
kakee, Ill. 

Elyriaians, Jack Flynn’s, Elyria, Ohio. 

eo Eddie, Orchestra, Paso Robels, 
Salif. 

Ferraro Orchestra, Kingston, N. Y. 

Fingerhut, Jos., and Orchestra, Kankakee, IIl. 

Four Aces and Joker Orchestra, East St. 
Louis, 

Funmakers, Mrs. Harry Barker’s, St. Thomas, 

vor Orchestra, Natick, Mass. 


Kan- 


i SF 
Hammitt, Jack, and His Jimtown Ramblers, 
Harley-Jacks Orchestra, New Castle, Pa. 
Harrison Radiator Corporation Orchestra, 
Lockport, N. Y. 
Hoth, Leland, and Orchestra, East 
Kane, Al,, Orchestra, Brockton, 
McGavin, Joe, and Lewis 
Jersey Cc sity, N. 
Mehan Bros.’ Orchestra, Stamford, Conn. 
Metronome Orchestra, Somersworth, N. J. 
Metropolitan Orchestra, Bay City, Mich. 
Moore’s Aces, Harvey, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Ostoba, John, and Orchestra, Stockton, Calif. 
Peacock Orchestras, Chicago, Ill 
Peck, Bill, and His Orchestra, Columbus, O. 
Robert Rett and His Orchestra, Beloit, Wis. 
Schorr, Dave, Orchestra, Newark, N. J. 
Scully, J. T., Paramount Orchestra, New York 
City, N. Y. 
The orchestra of employees of the Lowel’ 
Electric Light Co., Lowell, Mass. 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, HOTELS, ETC. 


A. and G. at Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
Academy Hall, Moose Jaw, Sask., Can. 
Acme Amusement Co. 
rt vale R, D., Hecla Park, Bellefo 
Allen, Walter H., Grove C ity, Pa. 
Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity, Chicago, Il. 
Anderson, Graham, Harmarville, fa. 
Associated Fur Industries, Chicago, Ill. 
Attieboro Falls Men’s Club, Attleboro, Mass. 
Baker, Carl, Theatrical Promoter. 
Baker, R. F., Weymouth, Mass. 
Baker, Walter, Lancaster, Pa. 
Barber, William, St. Catharines, Ont., 
Barnet, Geo., Columbus, Ohio. 
Barton, Geo. L., Theatrical Promoter. 
Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, e. 
Baumhart, Paul T., Oberlin, O. 
Beckridge, w Theatrical Promoter. 
Ontario, Canada. 
Benish Re elec: 
Bennage, Fred, 
Bentley, Bert J., 
Berg, Harry, 
Berman, 


Aurora, 
Mass. 
Club Orchestra 


Pa. 


a 


onte 
202te 


Can. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Theatrical Promoter. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Paterson, N. 
Louis, Theatrical Manager. 


Bigelow, Francis J., Worcester. Mass. 

Biltmore Forest Country Club, Biltmore, N. C. 

Bishop, Johnnie. 

Bleakman and Hill, Daytona Beach, F'a. 

Boracus, Sam, Theatrical Promoter, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Borchardt, Chas., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bowers, J. W., Beaumont, Texas. 

Boyle, Robert, Theatrical Promoter. 


Brady, L. A. 
Breinig, Manager, Highland Park, Quincy, i. 
Broadview Night Club, Wichita, ‘Kan. 


Brown, Harry D., Atlantic City, N. J. 

Bryant, Lester, Theatrical Promoter 

Burrows. Walter, Bournehurst Amusement 
Co., Buzzards Bay, Mass. 

Cadmean Chautauqua Association, Topeka, 
Kan. 

Cannon, John C, 


Cargill Council, K. of C., Putnam, Conn. 

Carr, Vincent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cedar Valley Fair Association of Iowa. 

Ceredo Kennel Club, Ceredo, W. Va 

Chamberlin- Vanderbilt Hotei, Newport News, 
Virginia. 

Chasen, Louis, Vineland, N. J. 

Chernaukas, Geo., ‘“The Mill,’’’ Chica 

Chisholm High Schoo! Auditorium, 
Minn. 

Clark, Harry. 

Clark, Jackie, Great Notch, N. J. 

Clifford, Jack, Methuen, Mass. 

Coates, W.. Promoter, 


o, Til 


isholm, = 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 














- Cofer, ee. Theatrical Promoter, Cleve- 


Cole, Filaie, Chicago, fl. 
Columbia Hall, Sherrill, Iowa. 
Conrad, Con, New York ‘Cit 7: 

c Constitution Hall, Washington, 
Convention Hall Auditorium, nid, Ola: 
Conway, Berta, Peoria, Ml. 

Cooper, Ralph, Theatr ge prenneten, 
Cooper, Samuel, pairs “+ % 

Corcoran, B. F., Gran irapias, Mich. 
Coscioui, L. G., "Chica, 

Cummins, Clarence Erie, Pa. 

Deming Hall, Deming, Wash. 

Dolen & Bonger, Theatrical Promoters. 
Dreamland Dance Hall, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
we E. B,, Theatrical Promoter, Chi- 


Til. 
4 Dut, “Wilber B., Theatrical Promoter, Cleve- 
a: Sure Saul 3 Fairbanks, Fayette Co., Pa. 
™ Dumbrowski, Wm., Chicago, Ml. 
a Bastern, High School Auditorium, Lansing. 
; Mich. 
Eby, tra.C., Lancaster, Pa. 
El Corte’ Hotel, San Diego, Calif. 
Evans, Hiarry, Theatrical Promoter. 
Evans, Harry Ike, Theatrical Promoter. 
: Evans, Preston S., Dance Promoter. 
a Fairgrounds Pavilion, Bird Isiand, Min 
3 baer Louis, Langliy Theatre, Chi- 
ca 
yee Hess, Finestone Agency, Montreal, 


. & Can 
4 wiremen's ‘Hall, Creole. Miss. 
Fischer, L. ‘4 —. Colo. 
Flanigan, J. , Sunset Gardens, Drakesburg, 
Ohio. 


Flett, Mrs. A., Glen Ellyn, Ii. 

Fogarty — Borsey, Rendezvous Cafe, Chi- 
cago, 

Foley, Paul, Theatrical Promote 

Frankenstein, A. 8., Buckeye Athletic Club, 
Chicago, in. 

Frazer Hall, Lawrence, Kan. 

Gane, Harry and Aleta, Dance dal aeaecea 

Garrand, illiam, Detroit, Mich 

Geisen, Geo., Mahanoy City, Pa 

a Gibson, John T., Theatrical Promoter, Phila- 

yj delphia, Pa. 

a Gilleland, M. M., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Gloria, Barbecue, Columbus, Ohio. 

G. L. T. & F. Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Golden Pheasant Cafe, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Gonia, George F. 

Granada Ballroom, Hammond, Ind. 

Green Mill Roadhouse, Seattle, Wash. 

Griffith, Howard, Jackson, a. 

Groves, Jack, Dance Promote 

Gullickson, Clifford D. and ‘Sergeant, Chi- 


ss oar 3a 


cago, ll. 
Haddad, F. 8. \ 
4 Hall, Howard, Georgetown, Ky. 
es Hallowell Concert Co., Chicago, Ill. 
y "rN Joe, Campus Theatre, Evanston, 
; llinois. 


Happy Center, Cable, Wis. 
Hay Darn, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Hevia, Harold, Theatrical Promoter. 
High School Auditorium, Austin, Texas. 
High School Auditorium, Boise, Idaho. 
High School Auditorium, Charleston, W. Va. 
High School Auditorium, Flint, Mich. 
High School Auditorium, Okmulgee, Okla 
Hi-Land Country Club, East Liverpool, Ohio. 
Hinkle, Milt D., Theatrical Promoter. 
Hodgdon’s Hall, Haverhill, Mass. 
Hoffman, Michael, New York City, N. Y. 
Ho'den, aldo, Toronto, Can. 
Holland, Manager Milton, New York City. 
_ Hollobaugh, O. A.,, Mahoning Park, New 
a Bethlehem, Pa. 

Hrabik, Otto, Kellnersville, Wis. 

Hunter’s Cabin, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Indiana State Normal School, Terre Haute, 


Ind. 
~ Iowa State Fair, Des Moines, Iowa. 
ig Jacobs, Louis B., Alameda, Calif. 
‘ Jacobson, Benjamin, Washington, Dp. & 
Jakubowski, Z. S., Marquette Grove, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
x James, Manager Jimmy, Theatrical Promo- 
Y ter 


er. 
Jing, Tom and Wing, Los Angeles Gardens, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Johnson, Chester A., Theatrical Promoter, 
¥ Boston, Mass. 
Joyee, Miss Evelyn. 
Jung, L. P., Watertown, 8S. D. 
Junior College, Asheville, N. C. 
Kayser, Edwin, Chi@ago, 4 
Kelly, Wm. B., North Adams, Mass. 
Kiphorn, Richard, Lancaster, Pa. 


a ee ee 


Kipp, Roy. 
' Kirsch, alter’s Inn, Richmond, Va. 
ig Klapholz-Lang, Inc., ‘New York Ci ity, N. ¥. 


Kraus, David, Theatrical Producer. 
Krause, Edgar, Chicago, Ill. 
LaBonte, Anthony, Lawrence, Mass. 
La Franchie, Monte Rio, Calif. 
Lamaire, Anthony, Roseland Dance Hall, 
bh Newark, N. 
pang o’ Dance, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
La Pointe, Leo, Detroit, Mich. 
Larsen, ea ar, Oakview at Warren, Pa. 


"# =e LLaure! Garden, Newark, N 
Laure! Lake Club House, Laurel Lake, N. J. 
Leder ten, Hyman a Maide n, Mass. 


Leiser, Geo., Ames, jowa 
: Leonardson, Daniel, Promoter. 
4 Lewis, Jack, Vaudeville Agent, Chicago, Tl. 
Lewiston State Normal School, Lewiston, 
Idaho. 
7 Lido Venice Club, Montreal, Canada. 
’ Liebenberg. Edw., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Liss, Samuel, Chicago, Ill. 
: Lynch, James, Laramie, Wyo. 
, McClellan, sero G., Burlington, Iowa. 
McDaniels, J. 
McElhanie, hs Sturgis, Mich. 
McFarland Keetitealenn Dallas, Texas. 
a McKay, Gail B., Promoter. 
McMillan Amusement Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
q McQuinn Dance Hall, Bartlesville, Okla. 
McRoy, Burton, Chicago, 
McVoy, Ress, Erie, Pa. 
Mack, Patrick, Theatrical Promoter. 
Mac’s Place, Norrisville Road, Meadville, Pa. 
Malden Auditorium, Malden, Mass. 
’ Manning J. E., Lake View Pavilion, Lake 
Williams, N. D. 
Manning. Sam, Theatrical Promoter. 
, Marseilles, James, The Chimney w orner, Long 
” Ridge Road, ‘Stamford, Con 
| Mary Garden Dance Hail, Grand Rapids, 
ich, 


-— = Maselli, James, Vineland, N. 
» Mason ‘City High School Auditorium, Mason 
City, lowa. 


- Mason, Frank, Dallas, Texas. 
Massurette, Edmund, London, Ont., Canada, 
Meyers, Zig, Theatrical Promoter, Baltimore, 
Maryland, 

Micheljohn and Dunn, Theatrical Promoters. 
Miller & Slater, “Runnin’ Wild” Co 
Mindlin, Benj., Theatrical Promoter. 
Mitchell, T. D., Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada. 
Moeller, H..S 

Morey Orchestra Exchange, Chicago, Il. 
Morganstern, C. Wm., Theatrical Promoter. 
Mullins, I. H. 
Murray, David J.. Marion, Ohio. 

Murray, R. J., Triangle Pavilion, La Cres- 

cent, Minn. 

Myers, Francis A., Utica, N.Y. 
= Myers, Rhodes K., Bowling Green, Ky. 

© National Vaudeville Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nelson at Pascagoula. 88. 
New Castle Fair Ass’n., New Castle, Pa. 

ee at Amusement Co., Springfield, 


Rey G. A., Washington, D. C. 








































ash 

Olson, Ly eo Grandview, Wis. 

"M., Brockton, Mass. 

Paden, a ccuck Theatrical Premutee. 
Palmer, Robert, 
Palmetto Cafe, Toledee Ohio. 
Peters, ee » mpoton, 


School ‘Auditorium, 


Phillips,” ere. Theatrical Promoter. 
Plagman’s pence A ag Garber, lows. 


man lowa. 
Plantation Denes Hall; Boise, aepee. 
Prudden Auditorium, Lansing, 
Rathburn, Chas., Jr. 
Reese, Fred M., Salt Lake City, Uta 
‘Riverside Park Pavilion, Ed. Coles, Manager, 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


a A. BD; Promoter. 

k, C. E. & Co., Amusement Promoters. 
Theatrical Promoter. 
Rosemont Ballroom, Lawrence Mass. 
Rummery, Lysie, Muscatine, 
Barbour, Maysville, Ky. 
Rybowiak, ms Chicago, Ill. 
» Lawrence. Mass. 


Sax, Erick, ee ey Mass. 
Ft ead Amusement 


arry G., Theatrical Promoter. 


Schoeller, Wm., Chicago, Ill. 

. Theatrical Promoter. 

Senes, Frank, Warren, Ohio. 

Hollywood Inn, Ansonia, Conn. 
Severin and Parson, St. Mary’s. 
Sharp, Harland, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
Shelienben er, Me York 
ane S., Theatrical Promoter, New 


Shuler, C. “ ‘Beaver Falls. Pa. 
, San Francisco, Calif. 

Simons, Morris, Lawrence, . 

Simpson, Hayden. 

Smithe-Robinson Players, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Smith’s Inn, Brandonville, . 
gr., Dixie Crackerjacks. 

.. Framingham, Mass. 

a and Stanford Theatrical 


Station WISv, Tephington. D. Cc, 
Sterns, Jack, B 
Sullivan, Danny, Newark, N. J. 

Allan D., Vaudeville Exchange, 


Suseek Dance Pavilion, Tulsa, Okla. 
Sunset Gardens, Drakesburg, Ohio. 
Ten Eyck, Geo. B., 
Textile Hall, G reenville, 
Theatre Society of St. BAS Mo. 
Thomashefsky, M., 
Thomas Inn, Riverside, Ont., 
Thompson, Paul, Bay City, Mich. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Thea Promoter. 


Mgr., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tomsen, Jack and Tommy, Chicago, Ill. 

Triangle Ballroom, Tyrone, " 

Tri-State Fair, Amarillo, Texas. 

Tri-State Fair Association, Amarillo, Texas. 

Bruce, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of Kansas Auditorium, Lawrence, 
an 


Kans. 
Vail, Billy, Theatrical Promoter. 
Venice Restaurant, Olean, N. Y. 
Vernon, Vinton. 
Veterans of Lae Wars, Gen. Gerald Post, 


Walker, G. Vincent, Rochester, N. 
Ward and Brose, ee meen the Rendezvous, 


Washington I ance Ac ademy, Newark, 
Weiss. L., Chicago, DL. 

Westwood Dancing Pavilion, Oelwein, lowa. 
White, Miss Gonzell, 
Wilson Amusement Co., 


Theatrical Promoter. 


, Manager Murray’s Beach Dance 
Pavilion, Onamia, Minn. 

Winter Garden Palisades, Phoeniz, Ariz. 

the American Legion, 


Theatrical Promoter. 
Young, Felix, Theatrical Promoter 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association "Hall, New- 


N. 
Ziegler, Elmer, Muscatine, lowa 
Zorah Shrine Temple, Terre Haute, Ind, 


THEATRES AND PICTURE HOUSES 


Academy of Music, Pa. 
Academy of Music, Wilmington, N. C. 

» Theatre, Lexington, Ky. 
Aldine Theatre, Lebanon, Pa. . 
Alexandria Theatre, San Francisco, Calif. 
Alhambra Theatre, . 
Alhambra, Theatre, San Francisco, Calif. 
Allen Theatre, Akron, Ohio. 


American Theatre, Phoebus, Va. 


Amherst Theatre, Montreal, Canada. 
Appollo Theatre, Brooklyn, 41 

Apollo Theatre, Camden, 
Apollo Theatre, Hampton, Va 

Apollo Theatre, New York ¢ “ity, N. Y. 
Arabian Theatre, Seattle, Wash. 
Arcade Theatre, ‘Akron, Ohio. 

Arcade Theatre, 
Arcadia Theatre, New York, N 
Arcadia Theatre, Temple, 
Arcadia Theatre, Tyler, Texas. 

Ark Theatre, Logansport, Ind, 
Auburn Theatre, Auburn, Maine. 
Auditorium Theatre, Concord, N. H. 
Auditorium Theatre, Lynchburg, Va. 
Auditorium Theatre, Marietta. 
Auditorium Theatre, Tampa, Fla. 
Austin Theatre, Nacag Doches 
Avalon Theatre, Avon Park, F 
Avenue Theatre, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
Avenue Theatre. Wilmington, Del.’ 

Avon Theatre, Syracuse, N, Y. 

Aztec Theatre, Kxnid, . 
Baby Grand Theatre, Moberly, Mo. 
Baby Grand Theatre, Orlando, 
Bagdad Theatre, § y 
Balasco Theatre, Quincy, » 
Ball Square Theatre, Somerville, Mass. 


Bays Theatre, Blackwell, 
Bayshore Theatre Bayshore, a 
Beacon Theatre. 
Bedford Theatre, Toronto, Canada. 
Bellnorde Theatre 
Bello Theatre, Belle V 
Belmore Theatre, 2 York City, N. Y. 
Belsize Theatre, Toronto, 
Best Theatre, Palestine, Texas. 


Beverly Theatre... Janesville, Wis. 
Bijou Theatre, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Bijou Theatre, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bijou Theatre, Piqua, Ohio. 

Bijou Theatre, Wilmington, N. C. 
Bomes Liberty Theatre, 
Bonita Theatre, Atlanta, Ga. 
Boulevard Theatre nog Md. 
Bradley Theatré. 
Brighton Theatre, Syracus 
Broadway Theatre, Detroit | 
Broadway Theatre, F"int, 
Broadway Theatre, Haverst 
Broadway 


Providence, R. IL. 





Broadway Theatre, Wilmington, Del. 
Bulivard ‘Theatre, Baltimore, Md. 
Butterfly Theatre, Milwaukee, Wis. 
California Theatre, Ontario, Calif. 
California Theatre, Petaluma,, Calif. 
California Theatre, Santa — Calif. 
Cameo Theatre, Carthage, 
Capitol Theatre, Allentown, Pa. 
Capitol Theatre, Arlington, Nous. 
Capitol Theatre, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Capitol Theatre, Bellevillé, Ont. 
Capitol Theatre, Everett, Mass. 
Capitol Theatre, Haverstraw, m, 
Capitol Theatre, Kansas City Mo. 
Capitol Theatre, Lawrence ass. 
Capitol Theatre, Lebanon, Pa. 
Capitol Theatre, Leominster, Mass. 
Capitol Theatre, New Castle, Pa. 
Capitol Theatre, Portland, Ore. 
Capitol Theatre, Tacoma, Wash 
Capitol Theatre, Toronto, Canada. 
Carlton Theatre, Red Bank, x, J. 
Carter Theatre, Long Beach, Calif. 
Casa Grand Theatre. Santa Clara, Calif. 
Castamba Theatre, Shelby, Ohio. 
Castle, Creek Theatre, La Voye, Wyo. 
Castro Theatre, San Francisco, Calif. 
Center Theatre, Ottawa, Canada. 
Central Theatre, Somerville, Mass. 
Charlotte Theatre, Charlotte, N. C. 
Cheerio Theatre, Seattle, Wash. 
Circle Theatre, Oklahoma City, Nebr. 
Circle Theatre, Portland Ore. 
City Theatre, Junction City, Kan. 
City Theatre, Newark, N. 
Ciaire Theatre, Jacksonville, saeee. 
Classic Theatre, Brooklyn. N. 
Cline Theatre, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Clinton Theatre, Co'umbus, On io. 
Clinton Theatre, New York City, N. Y. 
Coliseum Theatre, San Francisco, Calif. 
College Theatre, Bethlehem, ; 
Colonial Theatre, Andover. Mass. 
Colonial Theatre, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Colonial Theatre, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Colonial Theatre, Greenville, Texas. 
Colonial Theatre, Huntington, Ind. 
Colonial Theatre, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Colonial Theatre, Kokomo, Ind. 
Colonial Theatre, Lebanon, Pa. 
Colonial Theatre, Ogden, Utah. 
Colonial Theatre, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Colonial Theatre, Taylor, Texas. 
Colonial Theatre, Urbana, II). 
Columbia Theatre, Coffeyville, Kan. 
Columbia Theatre, Flint, Mich. 
Columbia Theatre, Longview, Wash. 
Columbian Theatre, Seattle, Wash. 
Communtiy Playhouse, San Francisco, Calif. 
Community Theatre, Baltimore, Md. 
Community Theatre, Catskill, N. Y. 
Community Theatre, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Congress Theatre, Newark, N. J. 
Conley Theatre, Frankfort, Ind. 
Connellee Theatre, Eastland, Texas. 
Conn’s Olympia Theatre, Olneyville, R. I. 
Coolidge Theatre, Waltham, Mass. 
Cortland Theatre, Cortland, N. Y. 
Cosmo Theatre, New York C ity, N. Y. 
Court Theatre, Newark, N. J. 
Cozy Theatre, Junction City, Kan. 
Cozy Theatre, Paris, Tex. 
Crown Theatre, Louisville. Ky. 
Crown Theatre, Lowell, Mass. 
Crystal Lake Theatre, Woodstock, Ill. 
Dale Theatre, Long Beach, Calif. 
Dalmar Theatre, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Danz, John, Theatres, Seattle, Wash. 
Darien Theatre, Stamford, Mass. 
De Kalb Theatre, Atlanta, Ga. 
Delancey Theatre, New York City, N. Y. 
De Luxe Theatre, Newark, N. J. 
Dickinson Theatre. Lawrence, Kan. 
Dillingham Theatre, Eldorado, Ark. 
Dixie Theatre, Columbus, Ga. 
Dixie Theatre, Fairmont. W. Va. 
Dome Theatre, Akron, Ohio. 
Drake Theatre, East St. Louis, Ill. 
Dream Theatre, Columbus, Ore. 
Dream Theatre, Sedro-Woolley, Wash. 
Duquoin Theatre, Duquoin, 
East Broadway Theatre, Louisville, Ky. 
Eastern Theatre, Columbus, Ohio. 
EbeH Theatre, Long Beach, Calif. 
Feyptian Theatre, Boise, Idaho. 
yptian Theatre, Seattle. Wash. 
Ae One Theatre, Atlanta, Ga. 
Flectoa Theatre, Montreal, Canada. 
Elliott Theatre, Independence, Mo. 
Embassy Theatre, San Francisco, Calif. 
Emboyd Theatre, Ft. Wayne, Ind, 
Empire Theatre, Lewiston, Maine. 
Empire Theatre, Quincy, Th. 
Empire Theatre, Tonkawa, Okla. 
em Theatre, (Fulton Street), Brooklyn, 


Empress Theatre, Lethbridge, Alb., Canada. 
mange * Theatre, Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
an 

Wngiewood ‘Theatre, Englewood, N. J. 
Everett Square Theatre, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Everett Theatre, Middletown, Del, 
Fairyland Theatre, Anaheim, Calif. 

Family Theatre, Batavia, N. ¥. 

Favinas Theatre, Jessup, Pa. 

Favinas Theatre, Peckville, Pa. 

Fayette Theatre Weshington, Ss es 
Fay’s Theatre, “joth and Market Sts., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

Fernrock Theatre, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Florence Theatre, New York C ity N, ¥. 
Florida Theatre, Haines City, 

Folks Theatre, New York City, ay 

Forrest Theatre, Baltimore, hid. 

Fourth St. Theatre, Moberly, Mo. 

Fox Theatre, Springfield, Masa. 

Francais ‘Theatre, Montreal, Canada. 
Franklin Theatre, Allentown, Pa. 

Gaiety Theatre, Tulsa, Okla. 

Gala Theatre, Seattle, Wash. 
_Galvin Theatre Ottawa, Canada. 

Garden Court Theatre,’ Ft. Louderdale, Fila. 
Garrick Theatre, Winnipeg, Mani., Canada. 
Gayety Theatre, Mobile, Ala. 

Jayety Theatre, Washington, D. C. 
Gayoso Theatre, Kansas City, Mo. 

Gem Theatre, Joplin, Mo. 

Gem Theatre, Oswego, N. Y. 


* Gem Theatre, Sherman, Texas. 


Gem Theatre, Tempie, Texas. 
yibson Theatre, Epaselons. Pa. 


Globe Theatre, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Golden State Theatre, Oakland, Calif. 
Golden State Theatre, Riverside, Calif. 
Graham Theatre, Wamiseten, Towa. 
Granada Theatre, Buffalo, N. 

Granada Theatre, Lewiston, Idiaho. 
Granada Theatre, Seattle, Wash. 

Grand opera House, New York City, N. Y. 
Grand Picture House, New Albany, Ind. 
Grand Theatre, Akron, Ohio. 

Grand Theatre, Baltimore, Md. 

Grand Theatre, Bellingham, Wash. 
Grand Theatre, Bradford, Pa. 

Grand Theatre, Columbus, Ohio. 

Grand Theatre, Kokomo, Ind. 

Grand Theatre, Moberly. Mo. 

Grand Theatre, Parise, Tex. 

Grand Theatre, Regina, Sask., Canada. 
Grand Theatre, Wheaton, Ill. 

Grand Theatre, Winter Haven. Fila. 
Grand Theatre, Zanesville, Ohio. 

Grant Lee Theatre, Palisades, N. J. 
Great Lakes Theatre, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Grove Theatre, Newark, N. J. 

Guest Theatre, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
Hard Theatre, San Francisco, Calif. 
Harlandle Theatre, San Antonio, Texas. 
Hartem Grand Theatre, New York City, N. Y 
Hawthorne Theatre, ay a N. 4d 
Highla 


nd Park Theatre, San Antonio, Texas. 


. 





High School Auditorium Theatre, MY nae Tex. 
igh School Auditorium, ‘Te 
lerest Theatre, San Di 
owt Theatre, Ma Ohi 
— Baee © Theatre, Sneteroone “Quebec, 
ana 
Hollywood Theatre, Hollywood, Fla. 
Hollywood Theatre,.New York ‘City, N. Y. 
Hollywood Theatre, Salem, Ore. 
Hollywood Theatre, Seattle Wash. 
Hope Theatre, Providence, R. I. 
Howard Theatre, New Hayen, Conn. 
Howard Theatre, Taylor, Texas. 
Howard Theatre, Washington, D. C, 
Humboldt Theatre, Roxbury, Mass. 
oe Ave. Strand Theatre, Boston, © 
ass. 

Ideal Theatre, Louisville, Ky. 
Imperial Theatre, Jacksonvi le, Fla. 
Imperial Theatre, Zanesyitte, Onis. 
Indiana Theatre, Anderson, Ind. 
Indiana Theatre, Bloomington, Ind. 
Indiana Theatre, Chicago, Ill. 

irving Theatre, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Isis Theatre, Kokomo, Ind. 

Jackson Theatre, Lebanon, Pa. 
Jayhawk Theatre, Topeka, Kans. 
Jefferson Theatre, Goshen, Ind. 
Jefferson Theatre, Muskegon, wich. 
Jefferson Theatre, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Jewell Theatre, Sioux Falls, 8S. 

K. C. Columbia Theatre, Louisville, Ky. 
Kearse Theatre, Charleston, W. Va. 
Kelso Theatre, Kelso, Wash. 

Kenmore Theatre, Buffalo. N. Y. 
Kentucky Theatre, Lexington, Ky. 
Kerrigan House, New Albany, Ind. 
Knickerbocker Theatre, Columbus, Ohio. 
Lafayette Theatre. Batavia, N. ¥. 
Lafayette Theatre, Bay City, Mich. 
Lafayette Theatre, Haverhill, Mass. 
Lafayette Theatre. New Orleans, La. 
Lando Theatre, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lewis ‘Theatre, Independence, Mo. 
Lexington Opera House, Lexington, Ky. 
Liberty Theatre, Akron, Ohio. 
Liberty Theatre, Billin Mont. 
Liberty Theatre, Butte, Mont. 
Liberty Theatre, Columbus, Ga 
Liberty Theatre, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Liberty Theatre, Elwood, 

Liberty Theatre, Everett, Wash. 
Liberty Theatre, Fort Monroe, Va. 
Liberty Theatre, Irvington, N. J. 
Liberty Theatre, Jersey City, N. J. 
Liberty Theatre, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Liberty Theatre, Ranger, Texas. 
Liberty Theatre, Roxbury, Mass. 
Liberty Theatre, Watertown, N. Y. 
Liberty Theatre, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Lincoln Square Theatre, Indianapolis, 
Lincoln Theatre, Baltimore, Md. 
Lincoln Theatre, Holidayscove, W. Va. 
Lincoln Theatre, Owogso, Mich. 
Lincoln Theatre, Washington, D. C 
Little Theatre, Dallas, ee. 

Little Theatre, Ottawa, Cana 

Loconia Theatre, New York Ciy, N.Y. 
Lyceum Theatre, Boonton, N, J. 

Lyceum Theatre, Bradford, Pa. 

Lyceum Theatre, East Orange, N. J. 
Lyceum Theatre, Winsineg a F 

Lyceum Theatre, Winni Mani., Canada 
Lyda Theatre, Grand Isla ~ a 3 

Lyric Theatre, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Lyric Theatre, California, Pa. 

Lyric Theatre, Columbus, Ga. 

Lyric Theatre, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Lyric Theatre, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Lyric Theatre, Greenville, Texas. 

Lyric Theatre, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
Lyric Theatre, Hampton, Va. 

Lyric Theatre, Louisville Ky. 

Lyric Theatre, Summit Hill, Pa. 

Madison Theatre, Toronto, Canada. 
Madrona Theatre, Seattle, Wash, 
Majestic Theatre, Akron, Ohio. 

Majestic Theatre, Brockton, Mass. 
Majestic Theatre, Elwood City, Pa. 
Majestic Theatre, Fitchburg. vo. 

Majestic Theatre, Hartford’ “Conn. 
Majestic Theatre, Hornell, N. Y. 

Majestic Theatre, Lima, Ohio, 

Majestic Theatre, Madison, Wis. 

Majestic Theatre, wyake on, Mich, 
Majestic Theatre, Norfal Va. 

Majestic Theatre, Seattle, Wash. 

Majestic Theatre, Smackoyer, Ark. 
Majestic Theatre, Spokane, Wash. 
Majestic Theatre, Tyler, Texas. 
Manhattan Theatre, Nortok. Va. 

Manos Theatre, New Cumberland, W. Va. 
Manos Theatre, Weirton, Va. 

Mapleton Theatre, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

Marcel Theatre, Petersburg, Va. 

Margaret Theatre, Huntington, W. Va. 
Marshall Theatre, Manhattan, Kan. 
Mayfair Theatre, Newark, N. J. 

May’s Opera House, Piqua, Ohio. 

Mazda Theatre, Memph s, Tenn. 

McTague Theatre, Coaldale, Pa. 7 
Media Theatre, Media, Pa. 

Melrose Theatre, Me'rose, Ma 

Memorial Theatre, Mt. Vernon, ‘Ohio. 
Metropolitan Theatre, Atlanta, Ga. 
Metropolitan Theatre, Regina, Sask., Canada. 
Metropoiitan Theatre, San Francisco, Calif. 
airaway_Theetre, Kansas 4 Kan. 

Miller Theatre, Manhattan, Kan 
Mishawaka Theatre, Mishawaka, ‘Ina. 
Mission Theatre, Seattle, Wasi 

Monument National Theatre, Montreal, Can, 
Moreland Theatre, Portland, are 

Morlyn Theatre, Ocean City, N. J. 

Mt. Morris Theatre, New York City. N. Y. 
.-Music Ha'l Theatre, Lewiston, Maine. 

My Theatre, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mystic Theatre, Petaluma, Calif. 

National Theatre, Akron , Oh 

National Theatre, Chieo, Callf, 

National Theatre, New York City, N. Y. 
National Theatre, Ottawa, Canada. 
National Theatre, San Antonio, Texas. 
National Theatre, Woodland 

Nelson Theatre, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Neptune Theatre, Seattle, Wash. 

Neutons Theatre, Nesquehoning. Pa. 
New Allen Theatre, A HNentown, Pa. 

New Butler Theatre, Butler, N. J 

New Century Theatre, Camden, N. J. 
New Dellinger Theatre, Batavia, N. Y. 
New Family Theatre, Batavia, Mw. YT: 
New Fruitvale Theatre, Oakland, Calif. 
New Gem Theatre, Hot Springs, Ark. 
New Grand Theatre, Hope. Ark. 

New Grand Theatre, Topeka. Kans. 

New Masonic Theatre, Fort Smith, Ark. 
New Mecca Theatre, Enid, Okla. 

Newport Theatre, Norfolk, Va. 

New Rivoli Theatre, Blackwell, Okla. 

New Tackett Theatre, Coffeyville, Kan. 
New Theatre, Elkton, Md 

New Theatre, Joplin, Mo. 

New Theatre, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nile Theatre, Mesa, Ariz. 

Nineteenth St. Theatre, Allentown, Pa. 
Nixon Theatre, Akron, Ohio. 

Norka Theatre, Akron, Ohio. 

Norman Theatre, : Louisville ry A 

North McAlester Theatre, McAlester, Okla. 
Novelty Theatre, Topeka, , 
Ocean Theatre; Asb rk, N. J 
Odeon Theatre, New York City, N. Y. 
Odeon Theatre, Shawnee Okla, : 

Ofympia Theatre, New York City, N..%. 
Olympic Theatre; Monassen, Pa. 

Opera House, . ety Ww, Va. 

Cpers. House, Shelby, Oh 

Orpheum Theatre ine 


Seubeuen Shontene 
orpheum Theatre, Brideeport ach Chunk, Pa. 
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Orpheum “Fligh Point, 
spe FO Baa 








Orpheum eatte, Det Iowa. 
Orpheum eatre, Quincy sth. y 
Orpheum Theatre, ka »Kans. | 
Ortor Th e, Ma np is. 

Oxford eatre. ‘_ nis. 
Oxford tre, adelp la, Pa. 
ce reat t ~ Frop =. ou” Mad. 
eines ~~ A Oxia. 
Palace Peat: qe arnt, hommes: 
Palace T umbus, Ga. 


Palace Theatre Dayton, Ohio. 
Palace Theatre, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Palace Theatre, Jacksonville, Texas. 
Palace Theatre, Lakewood, J. 
Palace Theatre, Lufkin, Texas. 
Palace Theatre, Madison, Wis 
Palace Theatre, Nacagdoghes, Texas. 
Palace Theatre, Norfolky Va, 
Palace Theatre, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Palace Theatre, Syracuse, 2 (ae 
Palace Theatre, elisburg, W. Va. 
Palat®’ Theatre,-Windsor, Canada. 
Palestine Theatre, New York City, N. Y. 
Pafmett6 Theatre, Palmetto, Fla. 
Paramount Theatre, Br idgeport, Conn. 
Paramount Theatre;Connellsville, Pa. 
P; nt. Theatre,. Kokomo, Ind. 
Paramount Theatre, Logansport, Ind. 
mount Theatre, Seattle, Wash. 
¥ k i Phtapre, oston, Mass. 
ldweli, N, 
Lehighton Pa: 
Cangd ~% 


atk Theatre, Toranto,. 
Park Theatre, Wilmington 
Park Lane Theatre, Neo von: City, N. ¥. 
Parkway ‘Theatre, te Ry WN. me 
time Theatre, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Pastime. Theatre, Columbus,. Ga. 
Patchogue Theatre, Patchogue, L. I. 
Pearl Theatre, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Peeking Theatre, Longview, Wash, 
Pelham Theatre, Pelham, N. Y. 
— Theatre, New Castle, Pa. 
ople’s Theatre, Butte, Mont. 
Pennet Theatre, New Haven, Conn. 
Photo Theatre; Burlingame, Calif. 
Pike Theatre, Mobile, Ala, 
Pines Theatre, Lufkin, Texas. 
Pinney Theatre, Boise, Adaho. 
Play House, Ridgew ood, 
Plaza, Theatre, Fort hed Towa. 
Plaza Theatre, Milford, Del. 
Plaza Theatre, Paris Tex. 
Pope Lakes Theatre, Pompton Lakes, 
Portola Theatre, Seattle, Wash. 
Princess Theatre, Birmingham, Ala. 
Princess. Theatre, Champagne, II. 
Egecille Theatre, Lewiston, Maine. 
blic Theatre, New York City, N. Y. 
Putnam Theatre, Marietta, O. 
Queen Theatre, Hope, Ark. 
Queen Theatre, Palestine, Texas. 
Queen Theatre, Tyler, Texas. 
Queen Theatre, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Quimby. Theatre, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Ragone Theatre, New York City, N. Y. 
Rainbow Theatre, Opelika, Ala. 
Ramona Theatre, San Diego, Calif. 
Regent Theatre, Anderson, Ind. 
Regent Theatre, Akron, Ohio. 
Regent Theatre, Blackwell, Okla. 
Regent Theatre, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 
Regent Theatre, Muskegon, Mich. 
Regent Theatre, Syracuse, N. 
Rembert Theatre, Marshall, Texas. 
Repertory Theatre, Boston, Mass. 
Rex Theatre, Beloit, Wis. 
Rex Theatre, Lewiston, Idaho, 
Rex Theatre, Louisville, Ky! 
Rex Theatre, Ottawa, Canada. 
Rex Theatre, Terre Hatte, Ind, 
Rialto Theatre, Akron, Ohio. 
Rialto Theatre, Birmingham, Ala. 
Rialto ‘Theatre, Boise, Idaho. 
Rialto Theatre, Scollay Square, Boston, Mass. 
Rialto Theatre; Columbus, Ga. 
Rialto Theatre, Muskegon. Mich. 
6 Theatre, New Brit itain, \ eomeen 
i alto ‘Theatre, Pekin mn’ Y . 
alto Theatre, Pekin 
Rialto Theatre, Portsmeuth, Va. 
Rialto Theatre, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Rialto Theatre, Sherman; Texas. 
Rialto Theatre, Stamford, Conn. 
Rialto Theatre, West New York, N. J. 
Ridgement Theatre, Seattle, Wash. 
Ritz Theatre, Albany, N. Y. 
Ritz-Theatre, Anderson, Ind. 
Ritz..Theatre, Carteret, N. J. 
Ritz Theatre, Chickasha. Okla. 
Rivera, Theatre, Niles, Mich. 
Riverside Theatre, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Riviera eatre; Rock Island, Ill. 
Riviera Theatre, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Kkivoli Theatre, Belmar, N N._ J. 
Rivoli) Theatre, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Rivoli Theatre, est New York, N. J. 
Robirison Grand Theatre, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Roman Theatre, Red Lodge, Mont. 
Roosevélt Theatre, Baltimore, Md. 
Rose Theatre, Regina, Sask., ‘Canada. 
many Theatre, Glassboro, N. J. 
Atlantic wg N. J. 
eatre, Columbia, 8, C 
Columbus, Ga. 
Salina, Kan, 
Royal Theatre, San Francisco, Calif. 
pe aa 'Theatre, Seattle, Wash. 
Rove croft Theatre, Seattle, Wash. 
idoux Theatre, Riverside, Cane. 
Ruby Theatre, New York City, N 
Rupert Richard’s Theatre, Pichveek. Miss. 
Saenger ‘Theatre, Shreveport, La. 
St. Dennis Theatre, Montreal, Canada. 
Sag Harbor Theatre, Sa Harbor, L. 1. 
Sam Houston Theatre, San Antonio, Texas. 
Sarah Theatre, Canon City; Colo. 
Savoy, ‘Theatre, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Savoy ‘Theatre, Flint, Mich. 
Savoy Theatre, Shawnee, Okla. 
Schade Theatre, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Scott: Theatre, Hampton, Va. 
Second Avenue Theatre, New reek City, N. Y. 
Sénator Theatre, Chico, Calif. 
Shine’s Ohio Theatre, Piqua, ¢ Ohio, 
Society Theatre, Seattle, Wash. 
Southern People’s Theatre, Akron, Ohio. 
Southern Theatre, Allentown, Pa. 
Springdale -Theatre, Stamford, Conn. 
Stadium Theatre, New York City, N. ¥. 
Star Theatre, Austin, Texas. 
Star’ Theatte, Eldorado, Ark. 
Star Theatre, Flint, Mich. 
Star’ Theatre, Palestine, Texas. 
Star pestre, Rome, N. 
Star eatre, Sheboygan, Wis. 
State, Theatre, Baltimore, 4 
State Theatre, Bethlehem, Pa. 
State Theatre, Boonton; N. J. 
State Theatre, Columbus, Obie, 
State Theatre, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
State Theatre, Lexington, Ry. 
State Theatre, Martinez, Calif. 
State Theatre, Orville, . a 
State Theatre, Utica, N. ¥ 
State Théatre, Salt Lake City, Utah, 





E2Re 


State eatre, Stoughton. 
State eatre, Weirton, we va. 
Stein Theatte, Webster; Mass. 
8 heatre, Alameda, Calif. 


Strand “Theatre, Albany, N. Y. 


Strand Theatre, Atlantis City, N. J. 

8t eatre, Boise, Idaho. 

a. eatr6é, Scollay ‘Square, ‘Boston, 
Strand “Theatre, Cate, 


ColGrado Springs, 
Strand Theatre, Council Bluffs, low 


Strand Theatre, Dolgeville, 
Strand Theatre, Fitchburg, 
Strand Theatre, Gilroy, Pa. 

Strand Theatre, Holi ayscove, W. Va. 
Strand Theatre, Lakewood J. 

Strand Theatre, Lebanon, ag 

Strand Theatre, Lewiston, Maine. 
Strand Theatre, Muskegon, Mich. 

Strand Theatre, Ocean City, N. J. 

Strand Theatre, Sault Ste. ‘Marie, Mich. 
Strand Theatre, Taunton, Mass. 

Strand Theatre, Washington, D. C. 
Strand Theatre, Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Strand Theatre, Wilmington, Del. 

Strand Theatre, Winste Conn. 

Studio Theatre, Portland, Ore 

Sun Shine Theatre, New York. City, N. Y. 
Syracuse Theatre, Syracuse, N. Y.- 
Tackett Theatre, Coffeyville, Kan. 


= a vv 
Temple Theatre, Alton, I}. 


Temple Theatre, Cortland, N. Y. 
Temple Theatre, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Thornton Theatre, Akron, Ohio. 

Tivoli Theatre, Huntington, Ind. 

Tivoli Theatre, Portsmouth, Va. 
Towers Theatre. Camden, Pas J. 

Town Theatre, Columbia, S. C. 

Traco Theatre, Toms n° I NX. J. 
Treat Theatre, Newark, N. J. 

Tulare Theatre, Tulare, Calif. 

Uclid Theatre, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Unique Theatre, Santa Cruz, 
Uptown Theatre, Junction City, 
Uptown Theatre, Kansas City, Mo. 
Uptown Theatre, San Antonio, Texas. 
Uptown Theatre, Seattle, Wash. 
Varsity Theatre, Lawrence, Kan. 
Venetian Theatre, Portland, Ore. 
Venetian Theatre, Seattle, Wash. 
Verdi Theatre, Belle Vernon, Pa. 
Verona Theatre, Verona, N. J 

Victor Theatre, Columbus, O. 
Victoria Theatre, Camden, % 4 
Victoria Theatre, rae ae 

Victory Theatre,” Lowell he 

Victory Theatre, Shawnee, Okla. 

Vine Theatre, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Virginia Theatre, Parkersburg, W. Va, 
Vitaphone Theatre, Oakland, Calif. 
Waldorf Theatre, Akron, Ohio. 

Walker Theatre, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wallace Theatre, Bradenton, Fla. 
Walt Whitman Theatre, Camden, N. J. 
Wareham Theatre, Manhattan, Kan. 
Washburn Theatre, Chester, Pa. 
Washington Theatre, New York City, N. Y¥. 
Washington Theatre, Sherman, Texas. 
Washington Square Theatre, Quincy, Il. 
Waynesburg Opera House, eld ater Pa. 
Weller’'s Opera House, Trenton, Ont., Can. 
Weller Theatre, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Wenonah Theatre, Bay City, Mich. 
West Broadway Theatre, Louisville, Ky. 
Westwood Theatre, Westwood, N. J. 
White House Theatre, Milwaukee, Wis. 
White Way Theatre, New Haven, Conn. 
Williamson Theatre, Winter Haven, Fla. 
Wilson Theatre, West New York, N. J. 
Winter Garden Theatre, Pitcher, Okla. 
Winter Theatre, Akron, Ohio. 
Woodland Theatre, Seattle, Wash. 
Woods Theatre, Kokomo. Ind. 

Woodside Theatre, Bay City, Mich. 
Yazoo Theatre, Yazoo, Miss. 

Zaragoza Theatre, San Antonio, Texas. 


DRUM CORPS 


Troy Post, American Legion Bugle and Drum 
Corps, Troy, N. Y. 

Westminster Cadets Fife and Drum Corps, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


KN. ¥. 
Mass. 





WANTS 


A . 











WANTED—Director for Municipal Band who 


can act as Commercial Club secretary 
must be willing to work and deliver the 
goods. City Clerk, Hampton, Iowa. 


AT LIBERTY—A-1 Clarinetist; 15 years ex- 
perience in.theatre and band work; ex- 
perience in bookkeeping, accounting and gen- 
eral office work; would prefer a position with 
an industrial concern which has an organized 
band, or a municipal band; 34 years old; 
married; union; capable of holding first chair; 
best. of references. Write or wire E. J: 
Stratton, 106 N. Main St., DuBois, Pa. 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 











FOR SALE—1 Bass Viol, 
instrument, in good - condition; A ss ae 


7 er Pare 
Write to A. P, Altemeior, Port Jervis, N. 


a fine toned old 





FOR SALE—Oboe “Loree,’’ Conservatory; 
covered holes, F. fork resonance key. J 
Andraud, 3416 Burch Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Ludwig latest model Pedal Tym- 
pani, like new. $250.00 F. O. B. Butte. M. 
M. Morre, 2915 Keokuk St., Butte, Montana. 








FOR SALE—Band Coats, A. F. of M., blue 

or black, $4.00; blue bell top Caps, RY 00; 
Tuxedo Coats, $6. 00; Suits, _— Jandorf, 
698 West End Ave., New y Yo 





FOR SALE—One Degan- Xylophone, No. 8.34 

mallets; lessons included; new, never been 
used; must sell; price $50. 00 cash. Arthur 
Payne, Emeigh, ‘Cambra County, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Buescher Bb Soprano Saxo- 

phone, overhauled, like new; straight 
model, SP GB, $55.00; will give 3 days’ trial. 
G. C. Jenkins, Decatur, Il. 





FOR SALE—Band Coats, Regulation A. F. M., 

Blue, Black, $3.50; Caps, $1; Tuxedo Suits, 
$10, $15. Al. Wallace, 1834 North Halsted St., 
Chicago, Il. 





FOR SALE—Silver Bettoney Flute, 
pitch; good intonation; good 
splendid value at $40.00; three days’ 
L. H. Babst, 1959 South, Lincoln, 


low 
condition; 
trial. 
Nebr. 


‘condition and fine tone; 


FOR SALE—Conn Alto Horn, Upright, atl 
ver-plated, with case, low pitch; perf 

like new; first $26, 
Leon Hoagstoel, 134 We 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Bb Soprano Saxophone, pos ee 
“Buescher,” silver-plated with 

and case, low pitch; fine bargain ey $65.00 

ao not delay; will give trial. Al. Davis, 32 

Emerald St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Selmer Bassoon (French sys 
tem). low pitch, Grenedilla wood, wi 
case; fine tone and condition; $52.50; trial, 
A.’C. Stahl, 8 S. Haviland Ave., ‘Audubon, 

Wy ae 


takes it; trial. 
Champlost St., 











FOR SALE—Conn Bb Soprano, straight, sil< 

ver-plated, gold bell, and case; perfect con 
dition; low pitch; $52. 00; _exceptional bar- 
gain; trial. B. Zeldis, 1121 S. 60th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. . — 


FOR SALE—Oboe, ‘“‘Conn,’’ brand new; mili< 

tary system; low pitch: exceptional bar 
gain; $38.00 for quick sale; this is a ra 
opportunity; trial. Leon Veill, 5238 N. 6th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Baritone Horn, 


- 








“King,” Besso 


model, silver-plated, three valves; fin 
tone; low pitch; wonderful opportunity; 
$55.00; will give trial. John Kreise, 523 
Oakland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Soprano Saxophone, 

(French) straight model, 
low pitch; brand new; 
need the money; 
Diamond St., 


“Buffet” 
brass and Case} 
$85. 00; cost me $140.00; 
rush. H. B. Simon, 5452, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Filute, Boehm system for band, 

Db, “‘Bettoney,” solid silver, gold springs, 
and case; perfect condition; low pitch; $40.00 
for quick sale. E. Pollien, 51 Sterling Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y 
FOR SALE—Saxophone, Bb Soprano (straight 

model), silver-plated, with gold bell, “‘King” 
make, low pitch; brand new, and case; 
$78.50; rush; trial. M. Bohr, 222 Bala Apts.,7 
50th and City Line, Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOR SALE—Piccolo ‘Conn’ C, low pitch 

wood, open G-sharp, silver mechanism, 

s 00; trial allowed. Wm. Weatherall, 1306 
St. S. E., Washington, D. C. 





FOR SALE—Flute, ‘‘C,’’ solid silver, 
tenson’””’ Boehm system, low 

case, gold springs, $67.00 ; trial. 

Delancey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Chris- 
pitch, with 
N. Balk, 5706 





FOR SALE—French Horn, “York,” F and 

Eb, silver-plated, with case; low pitch; fine 
tone and condition; $37.00; will send on trial. 
S. Hirsch, 5939 Latona St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Clarinet, Bb, Boehm system, 
17-6, “‘Conn” ebonite, with case, low pitch; 
like new; at $37.50; three days’ trial. M. 


Jacobs, 1807 Widener Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Trombone, 

ver-plated, with case, 
exceptional opportunity; 
610 E. Ontario St., 


“King,”” valve, sil- 
low pitch, $32.50; 
trial. T. Tanghe, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Twenty Music Stands of wood 
and iron, with large solid desk; great f 
out-door work; will sell for $25.00; cost me 
$150.00; you can take them apart and pack 
in two boxes especially made for traveling. 

John C. Weber, 1210 Vine St., Cincinnati, 


FOR SALE—Clarinets! Set Penzel-Mueller, 
Albert System, low pitch, 18 keys, 6 rings, 





rollers, articulated G-sharp; good as new; 
cost $222. 50, with case; less than half price;) 
trial. J. M. 


: Shiffer, 631 Walnut St., Reading, 
a. . 





FOR SALE—Barry Snare Drum, 14x6, all 

aluminum, individual tension; brand new; 
excellent for orchestra, pit or band work; 
price $19.50 for quick sale; must be seen to 
be appreciated. H. Eck, 4521 McKinley St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. } 


FOR SALE—Bass, Helicon, BBb, ‘‘Conn,” 
silver-plated, low pitch; perfect condition; 
$82.50 for quick sale; just came out of shop 
after being overhauled; fine tone and intona- 
tion; great for band work; trial. M. Milden- 
burg, 1134 S. 60th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOR SALE—French Horn, “Boston,” 
plated, low pitch, with case; excellent con- 

dition; fine tone; $40.00; trial. A. Lefevre, 

4129 M St., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


silver- 





FOR SALE—High grade, brand new Nee oy 
make Boehm Clarinet set (B. A. 


a.), 


17-6, A-4440; price $30 and $35; sent 3 five 
days’ trial. Howard Rossi, 1735 Townsend 
Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 





AT LIBERTY—Band Director; experienced; 


meets best of references; open for first- 
class, well organized concert band. Address 
Director, 4406 Berkeley Ave., Chicago, Il. 





AT LIBERTY—Drummer, 

pani; 10.years of experience; will go any- 
where. Address Drummer, 108 Ambrose St., 
Rochester, N. Y 


Bells and Tym- 


~ 





AT LIBERTY—Trombone; 


experienced all 
lines; 


prefer location; married; age 28; 
willing to use music as side line; anything 
reliable considered. Del Smith, 310 Grand 


St., Benton, Il. 





AT LIBERTY—Trap Drummer; 22 years old 

and married; no children; can read fairly 
well, but can fake anything; willing to go 
any place with good orchestra; plenty hot on 
the drums. Write or wire Charles Cook, 
464 East State St., Sycamore, III. 





AT LIBERTY—Violin 


leader; 
lence 


long exper- 


in all lines, hotel, vaudeville, tabs, 
etc.; exceptional library: all reliable offers 
considered; distance no objection; southern 


location preferred; will work as side 


man, 
Ernest E. Pound, 


Box 123, Durham, N. H. 





AT LIBERTY—A-1 routine orchestra Violin- 
ist desires position in theatre, hotel, radio, 
vitaphone ‘or dance orchestra; good sight 


reader; well experienced in all lines; go any- 
where. B. A. Henry, General Delivery, New 
York City. 





FOR SALE— Selmer Boehm System Clarinet 

in condition like new with articulated G 
sharp key. A bargain at $55.00. Express 
c. O. D. Address Aurne C. Kindinger, 520 
N. Thomas St., Custlin, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Loree Oboe, conservatory sys- 

tem, open holes, brand new condition, used 
very little; need cash is reason; $120.00; $2.00 
cash, $118.00 C. O. D.; 3 days’ trial. W. L. 
R., 5546 Glenwood Ave., Box B-1, Chicago, 
Ill. 





FOR SALE—Exceptionally fine 
Haynes French model 
closed G, low pitch; like new; $135.00; real 
bargain; C. O. D.; 3 days’ trial. Wm. Heni- 
rich, 532 West 149th St., New York City. 


Wm. “S&. 
solid silver Flute, 





FOR SALE—One silver-plated King Slide 

Trombone, like new; $46 to quick buyer; 
buy that son of yours a trombone for Christ- 
mas. Write Geo. H. Esenhuth, 815 Chester 
Ave., East Liverpool, Ohio. 








FOR SALE—Oboe, “Cabart,” Conservatory 
system, low pitch and case; as good as 
new; $75.00; cost me $190.00; big bargain; 
trial. A. Pizarro, 509 Woodlawn Ave., Col- 
lingswood, N. J. 
FOR SALE—Flute, “‘C” “Haynes,” solid sil- 
ver, Boehm system, low pitch, gold springs, 
perfect ~ condition, closed G-sharp, $75.00; 
trial. S. Hanges, 6224 Pine St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





doubles 
Accoraion; also 


a union man of Lo- 


AT LIBERTY—First Eb Alto Sax, 

on Clarinet and i 
plays Drums and Traps; 
cal No. 379, Easton, Pa.; single and willing 
to leave present location. Russell D. Mc- 
Pherson, 29 So. Main St., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Piano 





AT LIBERTY—A-1 Trumpeter wants engage- 

ment; young man; American; played with 
the best; card writer by trade; teach all 
band instruments; director; would locate in 
good city; city, fraternal, factory bands 
write: cornet solos. Walter Schofield, 3000 
Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





AT LIBERTY experienced in 

all lines; just closed high .clags presenta- 
tion house featuring pit and stage band: can 
warm up on popular music; age 85; have 
played first .Trumpet with some high class 
bands; modern rythm. Address Musician, 


Room 811, Midtown Hotel, 8ist and Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


A-1 Trumpet; 





AT LIBERTY — Drummer, bells, tympani; 
eighteen years experience, xylophone solo- 


ist, four hammer jazz, and standard over- 
tures; specializing effects, pictures, vaude- 
ville; accept position, manager, show card 


writer, cartoonist; music side line; age 38; 
married; member Local No. 5. Detroit, Mich. 
Ray Wiison, 66 Adelaide, Detroit, Mich, 


FOR SALE—High grade, brand new French 


FOR SALE—Twenty-six second-hand band 

suits in good condition, consisting of blue 
coats, red capes and caps. Original cost ap- 
proximately $23.00 each. For cash we will 
take $10.00 per suit, or $250.00 for the total 
Address F. W. Heckenkamp, W. C. U. build- 
ing, Quincy, Illinois. 





FOR SALE—Trumpet, ‘‘Keefer’’ (Williams) 
Bb, medium bore, low pitch, brass, $55.00; 
used but five months; French shaped case} 
cost me originally $125.00; good opportunit 
of obtaining a high class instrument at 
very low price; will give trial. T. Fischer, 
2914 W. Columbia Ave. .» Philadelphia, Pa. 





EXCHANGE—Monster York bell front, sil- 

ver, gold bell, BB Sousaphone; in case; fo 
Jumbo BB Sousaphone, silver, gold ‘bell, 
Conn or H. N. White make. H. F. Dye; 
City Route No. 22, Parkersburg, W. Va. 





FOR EXCHANGE-—String Bass; fine instru 


ment; made 1701; wonderful deep tone; 
good condition; want BBb Sousaphone 
standard make; must be in good condition, 
F. Allen, 808 Vine St., St. Clair, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Loree Oboe and English Horn 
one set of Boehm system Clarinets and on 
set of Albert system Clarinets; also highes 
ewrade Banjo {~ ; 
grace anjo in case, gvuid-piated Hoit 
Trumpet, and silver-plated French Bess 
Trumpet; complete set of Saxophones f 
cases; also Bassoon in case; Flute and Pi¢ 
colo; must sell immediately; disbanded sym- 
phony orchestra instruments. Address Musi 
cian, 218 East 85th St., New York City. 
2°, 


s 





WANTED TO BUY 








WANTED—French Celeste and Vibraphone) 
5 N. Providence Ave., Atlantic City, N. J) 





WANTED—Hotel Library; must be reason-) 
able. 5 N. Providence Ave., Atlantic City, 








make Boehm Clarinct set (B. A, E. }, 
17-6, A-440; —* $30 and $35; sent on five WANTED—Alto Flute in G, Boehm system 
days’ trial. Walden, 1545 Broadway, New closed G. Address G. Blades, Masoni¢ 
York. Building, Biddeford, Me. ; 
FOR SALE—French Horn, Double, “Conn,” WANTED—An Bb Tenor Saxophone (Conn); 
silver-plated, with case, low pitch, rotary cheap; must be in good condition, Brunner, 
valves; big bargain; $65.00; hurry; trial. L. 169 E. 112th St., New York. 


J. Lamb, 2979 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 











FOR SALE—Trombone, “Conn,” valve, sil- 
ver-plated, with case; perfect eondition; 
low pitch; used very little; fine tone; $35.00 
for quick sale; trial if wanted. B. Seraphin, 
1207 Susquehanna Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Bb Clarinet, “Penzel-Mueller,” 
Boehm system; fine tone antl condition; 
including case; low pitch: $38.00; trial. B. 
hac 232 W. Indiana Ave., Philadelphia, 
a. 
FOR SALE—Bass, BBb Upright, ‘‘Martin,” 
Monster, low pitch, 24-inch bell, three 
valves, silver-plated; if you are looking for 


a bass with a big tone and an exceptional 
bargain, here is your opportunity; price 
$82.50; I will give trial. . Blais, 407 Bris- 
tol St., Philadelphia, Pa 


~ 





WANTED—Set of second-hand Buffet or 

Selmer-Conn Clarinets; perfect condition} 
must have few days’ trial. Write to Mis# 
Claire Crotteau, 1467 Vyse Ave., New York. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


. ‘oe fe 





WANTED 


Band Leaders, Teachers and Musicians 
to act as agents for the nationally ad- 
vertised Vega Band and Orchestra -in- 
struments. Write for our proposition. 


THE VEGA COMPANY 
155 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


